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THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 


Is the Gospel of Peter an independent witness to the tradition 
of the Resurrection? That is the ultimate question which the 
present paper is an attempt to answer. But in order at all to 
compass this object, it is desirable to have as wide a basis of 
facts as possible on which to construct our inductions; in other 
words, we must extend the field of operations to cover the whole 
of the newly-recovered fragment of Peter, including (that is) its 
account of the Passion as well as its account of the Resurrection. 
And further if what we are concerned to know is whether we 
possess in this apocryphal Gospel any material independent of 
previously known documents, any traditions unrepresented in our 
other authorities, it is clear that the most substantial part of the 
enquiry will have to consist of a systematic investigation of the 
relation of pseudo-Peter to our four existing Gospels, 

To some it may seem that any such enquiry is really super- 
fluous, so great is the antecedent improbability that a document 
of the date and character of the Petrine Gospel should have pre- 
served any elements of a genuine tradition not otherwise embodied 
in extant material. But even the merest chance that, for instance, 
any part of the substance of the lost ending of St Mark may 
have survived in ‘ Peter’ would be enough to arrest attention and 
to justify enquiry. And now that Prof. Lake declares himself 
‘inclined to accept the suggestion that “ Peter” was acquainted 
with and used the lost conclusion of Mark’! it is more than 
ever incumbent on those who dissent from his position to 
make good their dissent, if they can, by a close and rigorous 
examination of the conditions, literary and historical, of the 


1 Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ p. 162; it is rather 
characteristic that the conclusion here so tentatively phrased is put at another 
point with much more robust certainty, ‘in the Gospel of Peter alone is the sense 
preserved ’, p. 72. 
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problem. In such an investigation it is always a little difficult 
to decide what should be included as really part of the subject, 
what should be excluded as having no sufficiently direct bearing. 
As I propose, in other sections of the work of which this paper 
forms one chapter, to examine what may probably have been 
contained in the lost ending of Mark, and whether Matthew and 
Luke knew the Second Gospel in its original or in its present 
mutilated form, I shall not enter into details upon these questions ; 
but it is in my opinion practically demonstrable that the First 
and Third Evangelists only knew the Second Gospel as we know 
it ourselves, shorn of its conclusion.! 


A. The external evidence and the date. 

Of the external testimony to the ‘ Gospel of Peter’ and there- 
with to its date, there is no need to speak more than very briefly, 
both because the evidence in itself is slight and also because in 
the chronological conclusions to be drawn from it there is really 
not much room for divergence. 

ORIGEN in Matt. x 17: ‘ But as to the brethren of Jesus some 
say that they were sons of Joseph by a former wife whom he 
had before Mary, basing themselves on a tradition of the Gospel 
entitled Peter’s or of the book of James.’* There is naturally 
nothing in the extant fragment of ‘ Peter’ to bear out this state- 
ment ; but on the other hand there is no reason at all to doubt 
the testimony of Origen, that this solution of the problem of the 
‘brethren’ of Christ was found in the Gospel of Peter and in the 
Protevangelium of James. 

SERAPION, bishop of Antioch at the end of the second century, 
wrote (as we learn from Eusebius 7. £. vi 12) against the Gospel 
of Peter, ‘ exposing its false statements for the benefit of certain 
Christians in the parochia of Rhossus’. Rhossus was a town on 
the Syrian coast, not far to the north-west of Antioch; and 
Serapion, in the course of a visitation there, had been appealed 
to by a section of the Christian community who were dissatisfied 
as to the regularity of a Gospel established in the local liturgical 

1 If lunderstand Prof. Lake rightly, he too holds that neither Matthew nor Luke 
has in fact made use of the lost ending, but he attributes their silence not to 
ignorance but to intention ; they had the complete Mark in their hands, but wil- 
fully disregarded it (p. 72). The innuendo, which he extends also to ‘the early 
church’, appears to me to be gratuitous ; but this is not the place to discuss it. 


2 The passage is from that part of Origen’s commentary on St Matthew which 
is preserved in the original Greek. 
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usage, and known by the name ‘Gospel according to Peter’. 
Serapion himself had never met with this Gospel; but the fact 
that its use at Rhossus was, as it appeared, traditional inclined 
him in its favour, and in the second century at any rate a large 
measure of liberty and variety prevailed in the lectionaries of 
different churches. In the first instance, then, he declined to 
interfere ; but when the objectors returned to the charge with 
allegations of heresy, he borrowed a copy of the Gospel from the 
Docetae, the sect among whom it was in special use, and on 
examining it found that, while the greater part of it was innocent 
enough, there were things on it which did not correspond to ‘ the 
orthodox doctrine of the Saviour’, and it was just these things 
which his letter or treatise proposed to isolate and emphasize. 
From this information, which of course takes us a good deal 
further than Origen’s, we gather that the Gospel was in circulation 
well before the end of the second century, that there was nothing 
which immediately and at first sight differentiated it in type from 
the canonical Gospels, but that on the other hand it was at least 
compatible with, if it was not rather actually intended to recom- 
mend, a Docetic conception of Christ, that is, a denial of the 
reality of His human nature. 

No possible doubt can exist as to the provenance of our 
fragment from the Gospel which Serapion had accepted on 


a cursory and condemned on a closer inspection: for its author 


speaks of the apostles in the first person plural as ‘ we the twelve 
disciples of the Lord’ and of Peter in the first person singular 
as ‘I Simon Peter’, while his account of the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection is definitely Docetic. Christ suffers neither pain 
nor death; and seeing that He did not die, He could not, of 
course, in any literal sense rise again from the dead. 

But Docetism, however alien to the spirit of apostolic 
Christianity, was no product of the later second century. It 
permeates all forms of Gnosticism, from the simplest and crudest 
to the developed theologies of Valentinus and Marcion; it is 
singled out as a pressing danger to Christian teaching alike in the 
letters of St John of Ephesus and of St Ignatius of Antioch. 
The Gospel of Peter is not, therefore, necessarily later than the 
sub-apostolic age because it is frankly Docetic. If it was known, 
as I myself suppose, to Justin Martyr, writing between 150 and 
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160, an origin in the second half of the second century is at 
once put out of question. Prof. Lake judges that ‘it is probable 
that it is not earlier than 100 A.D. and not much later than 
130 A.D.’, and inclines to a date approaching the first of these 
two limits: I should myself agree that it ought to be placed at 
a rather early point in the series of Gnostic Christian writings, 
For the history of Gnosticism represents on the whole a gradual 
approach to Catholic Christianity ; in its earlier stages its alien non- 
Christian character is much more pronounced, but as we trace its 
developement in the later representatives of the movement the 
definitely Christian features become more and more predominant. 
Valentinus and Marcion could in some real sense lay claim to 
the Christian name, because the Christian element, though not 
the only one, was still the largest and most obvious in their 
theology. But Valentinus, with whatever reserve of misinter- 
pretation, accepted the Gospels of the Church, and Marcion’s 
Gospel was not only, like Peter, based on a canonical model, but 
quite certainly resembled its prototype much more nearly than 
Peter did. Peter, in fact, would appear to represent about the 
earliest attempt to rehandle the documents of the Christian 
tradition in the Gnostic interest. I should put it myself roughly 
between 115 and 130 A.D. 


B. Internal characteristics : relation to the Four Gospels. 


That Serapion at first sight found nothing so strange in the 
Gospel of Peter as to call for its discontinuance in liturgical 
use, must mean that it was not in all parts so abhorrent to the 
matter and manner of the Gospels with which he was familiar as 
to excite his immediate suspicion. Perhaps the description in 
Eusebius, ‘he did not go through the Gospel’, may be thought 
to imply that he looked only at the earlier chapters and, at 
any rate, did not get to the end. And of course, when we come 
to think of it, it is likely that a Docetic Gospel, fundamentally as 
it must differ from our Gospels in its account of the Passion and 
Resurrection, would not differ superficially to anything like the 
same extent in its account of the Teaching and Ministry of Christ. 
If Serapion had opened the Gospel of Peter at the point where it 
happens to be now accessible to us, he could hardly have failed 
to express himself at the first reading in the same unfavourable 
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terms which he used at his second reading ; but the preliminary 
verdict which he actually gave is instructive, because it implies 
on the part of the Petrine Gospel a general conformity to the 
lines of the Gospels to which Serapion was accustomed, a con- 
formity which we may properly assume to have been greater in 
the rest of that Gospel than in the extant fragment. If then we 
find ourselves on the whole warranted in concluding for the 
employment of any of our canonical Gospels as sources for 
‘Peter's’ narrative of the Passion and Resurrection, we may feel 
reasonably certain that our conclusions would be fortified if the 
body of his Gospel were at our disposal. 

At the end of this paper will be found an English version of 
the fragment, in which all points of contact with the canonical 
Gospels are numbered for convenience of reference. 

a. The dependence of our fragment upon St Mark is not 
questioned. Often indeed it is impossible to say—so closely 
does St Matthew follow St Mark in the narrative of the Passion 
—whether the apocryphal writer is borrowing from the First or 
the Second Gospel; it would even have been feasible to argue, 
had the Passion stood alone, that St Mark had not been used at 
all, or at any rate that there was nothing to shew that he had 
been used. But in the later sections there are quite indubitable 
indications of connexion with St Mark: from St Mark-alone can’ 
we explain the word for ‘swathing’ in linen, (p. 192, no. 61); 
the merely partial movement of the stone, no. 84; the phrase 
‘youth ’, no. 100; while the entire episode of the women at the 
sepulchre follows closely —not, however, quite exclusively—Mk. 
xvi 3-8, nos. 95-106. 

This being once established, we shall be more ready to see 
traces of St Mark’s influence at more doubtful points in the 
earlier sections—though it will be seen later on that the Petrine 
writer had special and obvious ground for giving preference to 
the Second Evangelist in the latter stages of the fragment 
preserved to us. But it is needless to enumerate such points, 
since the employment of St Mark’s Gospel is admitted on all 
sides, and the reader can follow them for himself in the apparatus 
to the translation given below. 

ὦ. Of almost all the peculiar additions which St Matthew's 
Gospel makes to the Marcan text, the Petrine writer is found to 
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incorporate at least some feature. He has with Matthew the 
washing of Pilate’s hands, no. 1, together with his disclaimer of 
responsibility, which has, however, been shifted to a later point, 
no. 88: he retains one out of the three signs which Matthew adds 
to the rending of the veil of the Temple, namely, the earthquake, 
no. 57; while the sealing and guarding of the tomb, about 
which the other Evangelists are obstinately silent, is as prominent 
in ‘ Peter’ as it is in Matthew. Here again then we are entitled 
to deduce a general acquaintance with the First Gospel, and to 
assume that general acquaintance as an element in the decision 
about parallels that might in themselves be doubtful. I suspect 
indeed that throughout the narrative of the Trial and Crucifixion 
‘Peter’ was predominantly following Matthew and not Mark ; at 
any rate it is worth noting that he shews a special partiality for 
the phrase ‘the Son of God’, which at this part of the Gospel 
story is also peculiarly Matthaean.? 

c. If a similar test is applied with regard to St Luke’s Gospel, 
the result will be found to be similar also. The question is not, 
it must be remembered, whether ‘ Peter’ made an equal use of all 
the Gospels which he knew and used: even later writers, in days 
when the equal authority of all the four canonical accounts was un- 
questioned, might and did draw on the four in unequal proportions, 
and at the date when the Petrine Gospel was published it is not 
to be supposed that the canonical position of the Gospels of the 
Church was quite what it was half a century later. What we 
really have to ask is only whether the evidence is sufficient to 
indicate any sort of real knowledge and use of St Luke or of 
St John, as the case may be. 

Now in St Luke’s account of the Trial and Crucifixion there 
are three main sections that are peculiar to his Gospel—the 
introduction of a hearing before Herod, the sayings of Christ to 

1 I am by no means certain that, when ‘ Peter’ speaks of ‘gall with vinegar’ as 
given to Christ on the Cross during the great darkness, no. 47, he is not borrowing 
the mention of gall from Mt, xxvii 34, where the First Evangelist transforms the 
‘spiced wine’ of St Mark into an echo of Ps, Ixix (Ixviii) 22 : though it is perhaps 
possible that ‘ Peter’ has drawn on the Psalm independently of Matthew. In any 
case I demur to the suggestion, in Robinson’s edition, that ‘ Peter’ has derived his 
χολὴν μετὰ ὄξους from the μετὰ χολῆς which a very small group of good authorities 
interpolates after the mention of ὄξος in John xix 29, 30; it would be at least as 


likely that the authorities in question had drawn here upon ‘ Peter’ and not vice versa. 
2 Mt, xxvi 63, xxvii 40, 43, 54; Peter § 3 dis, § 11 bis, 
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the women on the way to Calvary, and the repentance of one ot 
the crucified robbers.!. Of these three episodes the Petrine 
Gospel incorporates two. The fragment opens with an allusion 
to Herod, and indeed he is made to play a much more con- 
spicuous part than even in the Third Gospel; for while in 
St Luke Herod, like Pilate, finds the prisoner not guilty on 
every count (xxiii 15) and afterwards drops out of the narrative 
altogether, ‘ Peter’ makes the whole of the final stages of con- 
demnation and insult, as well as the disposal of the body after 
death, depend on the authority of Herod alone. That ‘ Peter’ 
carries his Herodianism to this degree is due of course to his 
parti pris of throwing upon the Jews the exclusive responsibility 
for the Crucifixion, and there is nothing in this which militates 
against the probability that he found in St Luke the kernel from 
which his own account was developed. We know that Luke had 
special connexions with the Herodian household, and, if entia 
non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem, we have no right, as 
we have certainly no need, to look elsewhere than to St Luke for 
the source of‘ Peter’. Of the women on the way to the Crucifixion 
‘Peter’ says nothing ; why we cannot tell, any more than we can 
tell why he says nothing of Simon of Cyrene and his bearing of the 
Cross, though all three Synoptists mention it in this same neigh- 
bourhood. Our Gospel-writer borrowed an episode here and 
a phrase there, as the fancy took him or as his dogmatic prejudices 
suggested. But if St Luke’s episode of the women is passed 
over, his episode of the repentant robber is reproduced in all its 
main outlines. Not only are the two criminals crucified with 
Christ called ‘ malefactors’ with St Luke, rather than ‘ robbers’ 
with St Mark and St Matthew,” but the story of the repentance 
of one’of them, and of the words with which he contrasts the just 
fate of himself and his companion with the innocence of ‘ this 
man’, is an instance of contact with St Luke and St Luke alone 
which even by itself would be enough to weigh down the scale of 
probability in favour of a literary connexion between the two 
writers. 


1 Lk. xxiii 34, the first saying from the Cross, is not part of the genuine text of 
St Luke, and we must not assume that it was contained in ‘ Peter’s’ copy of Luke, 

2 κακοῦργοι... λῃσταί, And the word κακοῦργος is adopted again at a later point 
and in another connexion, quite in ‘ Peter’s’ manner, § 7. 
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The general presumption thus established may now be per- 
tinently reinforced by several apparent echoes of Lucan phraseo- 
logy ; e.g. no. 9 (cf. no. 77) ‘sabbath is dawning’'; no. 53 ‘he 
was taken up’, a word used in St Luke’s writings (and in the 
Christian creed-hymn of 1 Tim. iii 16) but not by any other 
Evangelist * ; no. 69 ‘ beating their breasts’, a detail peculiar to 
St Luke ; peculiar to St Luke is also the form of the centurion’s 
exclamation, that ‘ of a truth this man was righteous ’—for which 
the older tradition of Mark and Matthew has ‘this man was Son 
of God ’—and ‘Peter’ here echoes Luke by attributing the use of 
the same epithet to the multitude, no. 70 ; no. 81 ‘two men’ of the 
angels at the Sepulchre with Luke, against the single ‘ youth’ of 
Mark or ‘angel’ of Matthew. 

d. The dependence of ‘ Peter’ on the Fourth Gospel seems to 
me to be hardly less certain than his dependence on the other 
three, but the conclusion has to be approached by a rather 
different route. Obviously ‘ Peter’ would not have found it quite 
so easy to interweave in the common material the peculiar ele- 
ments of an account constructed, like St John’s, on rather special 
lines of its own ; not to say that some of the most characteristically 
Johannine touches were illustrative of just that human aspect 
of the Life and Passion of our Lord which ‘Peter’ would 
most wish to suppress—such as the two words from the Cross 
‘Woman, behold thy son’ and ‘I thirst’. Here, therefore, the 
method proper to the circumstances will be to indicate the 
points which cumulatively seem to establish ‘Peter’s’ acquaintance 
with St John; it being again no part of the argument to assert 
that the Four Gospels are jointly used quite in the later sense, as 
authorities equal because equally canonical. 

Attention may fitly be called in the first place and by way of 
preliminary consideration to the two phrases which are of most 
frequent recurrence throughout the Petrine fragment, namely 
‘the Lord’ and ‘the Jews’. The presence or absence of the 
term ὁ κύριος is a familiar mark of distinction between later and 
earlier strata of Gospel narrative. It is never found in the 


1 σάββατον ἐπιφώσκει. See the excursus on émpwoxew at the end of this paper, 
p- 188. 

3 ἀναληφθῆναι also in the Longer Appendix to St Mark, Mk, xvi 19: butI believe 
it there also to be derived from St Luke (Acts i 2, 11). . 
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narrative parts of our First and Second Gospels. In the story 
of the Passion and Resurrection the simple ὁ Ἰησοῦς is still the 


_ predominant usage even of Luke and John, but the alternative 


phrase ὁ κύριος is beginning to appear side by side with the 
other, Luke xxii 61 ‘the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, 
and Peter remembered the saying of the Lord’, xxiv 34 ‘the 
Lord was risen indeed’!; it is perhaps with intention that in 
the Fourth Gospel ὁ κύριος is never found in the Passion narrative, 
while in the Resurrection narrative it occurs with rather marked 
frequency, xx 2, 18, 20, 25, xxi 7, 12. 

Here then the Gospels of St Luke and St John with their 
occasional use of ὁ κύριος represent the transition to its regular 
use (to the entire exclusion of the name ᾿Ιησοῦς) by the Petrine 
author. But though the progressive fondness for the phrase 
aptly illustrates at any rate the chronological relation of our 
documents, an actual literary dependence cannot with any con- 
fidence be asserted, for it may be merely a question in this case 
of the literary atmosphere of the writer's day. On the other 
hand the second constant feature in Peter’s terminology noted 
above does carry us a good deal further in the direction of 
contact with the Fourth Gospel. By all three Synoptists the 
responsible agents of the Crucifixion, though in sum they may 
equal the Jewish nation as a whole, are always enumerated in 
separate detail, ‘chief priests’ ‘scribes’ ‘elders’ ‘ multitude’: 
in the Fourth Gospel the nation’s rejection of the Christ is 
regarded as a single and complete thing, and its solidarity in 
this is meant to be expressed by the current and comprehensive 
phrase ‘the Jews’. This characteristic feature of St John 
re-appears with monotonous regularity in ‘Peter’; and though 
something may be allowed for a common milieu in the pro- 
gressively anti-Judaic temper of Christians at large, the pre- 
ponderance of probability seems to be now on the side of actual 
literary contact.? 

But the sort of presumption so far suggested must of course 
be reinforced by the more definite evidence of correspondence 
with the language or subject-matter of the Fourth Gospel in 
cases where community of idea or expression cannot plausibly 


1 In Lk. xxiv 3 the words ‘of the Lord Jesus’ are probably not genuine, 
3 On the anti-Jewish side of ‘ Peter’ see further below, p. 174. 
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be accounted for by community of atmosphere. Such cases 
may not be very numerous, but in the mass they are quite 
substantial, and I invite the reader’s close attention to the 
following. The ‘seating’ of Jesus on the chair of judgement 
with the mocking salute ‘Judge righteously, O King of Israel’ 
(no. 19) is most naturally explained as a misunderstanding of 
Jn. xix 13, 14 ‘he sat on the tribunal . . . and said to the Jews 
“See here is your King”’, since the verb καθίζειν in Greek is 
used both transitively and intransitively, to ‘seat’ and to ‘sit’. 
In describing Jesus as ‘ pierced’ or ‘ pricked’ with a reed (no. 29), 
‘Peter’ deserts the verb used here by Mark and Matthew in favour 
of the verb used by John of the ‘ piercing’ of the side'; just as 
the word he selects to describe the scourging (no. 31) is neither 
the Latinizing φραγελλώσας of Mk. xv 15 = Mt. xxvii 26, nor yet 
the periphrastic παιδεύσας of Lk. xxiii 22, but the ἐμαστίγωσεν of 
Jn. xix 1. All three Synoptists tell us that the two robbers 
were crucified ‘one on the right and one on the left’; only 
‘Peter’ (no. 34) and John tell us that Jesus was ‘ between’. 
The Synoptists have no record of the breaking of the legs; but 
it is found—in different forms it is true—in the Fourth Gospel 
and in ‘Peter’ (no. 43). ‘Peter’ speaks of ‘the nails’ in ‘the 
hands of the Lord’ (no. 55); but there is nothing in the first 
three Evangelists to indicate that Jesus was nailed to the Cross 
rather than bound, and it is only in St John that we hear of ‘ the 
print of the nails’. ‘ Peter’ mentions the ‘garden’ of Joseph: 
the ‘garden’ is one of the most characteristic touches of the 
Fourth Gospel. ‘Peter’ is full of the rancour of the Jews not 
only against Jesus but against His disciples; that is why the 
disciples conceal themselves, and that is why Mary Magdalene 
is prevented from anointing the body of Jesus (δῷ 7, 12): now 
there is really not a word in the Synoptic Gospels from which 
‘Peter’ could have derived this interpretation of the history, 
while on the other hand ‘ the fear of the Jews’ is a definite factor 
in the recital of the Fourth Evangelist.’ If ‘Peter’s’ two phrases, 


1 Jn. xix 34 ἔνυξεν: Mk, xv το, Mt. xxvii 30 ἔτυπτον. 
2 Jn, xix 38, xx 19, 26. It is a pure assumption, unsupported by anything in 
the context, if Prof. Lake supplies τοὺς Ἰουδαίους as the object to ἐφοβοῦντο in 


Mk. xvi 8: if anything is needed, I should prefer ‘ they feared lest they should be 
thought to be romancing’ on the lines of Lk, xxiv 11, But see p, 182 n. 1. 
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‘until the sabbath’ (§ 7) and ‘the last day of unleavened bread’ 
(δ 14), which appear to be linked together by the mention, common 
to both of them, of the grief of the apostles, refer to the day 
week after the Resurrection, this is a day to which allusion is 
made in St John only of the four Gospels; but the chronology 
of ‘ Peter’ is so confused (I am inclined to think that he had no 
consistent conception of it whatever in his mind) that I should 
hesitate to build any argument upon it. 

But it is especially in the story of the Magdalene, §§ 12, 13, that 
coincidences are found both in language and in subject-matter 
which seem to my judgement decisive. The name of Mary 
Magdalene is prominent in the Passion and Resurrection narra- 
tives of all four Gospels; yet though it occurs three times in 
Matthew, twice or three times in Mark, twice in Luke, on none 
of these seven occasions is she singled out for isolated mention, 
the names of one or more of her companions—Mary the mother 
of James and Joses or ‘the other Mary’, Salome, Joanna, 
Susanna—being invariably coupled with hers.! In St John on 
the other hand, though it is true that other holy women are 
named with her as standing by the Cross, in the Resurrection 
story the name of Mary Magdalene stands alone and unique. 
So far as the Fourth Gospel is concerned, we should not have 
felt sure that any other woman had been present at the 
sepulchre on Easter morning. Out of St John and the Synop- 
tists ‘ Peter’ constructs in this matter a conflate account. With 
the Synoptists he speaks of women in the plural: with St John 
he sets Mary in the foreground, suppresses the names of all other 
women, and emphasizes her leadership—she ‘took with her 
her friends’. A second point is that Mary is described by 
‘Peter’ (no. 93) as ‘a woman disciple of the Lord who was in 
fear because of the Jews’, in terms which seem an obvious echo 
of St John’s description of Joseph of Arimathaea, xix 38. And 
lastly she ‘ stoops down’ (no. gg) into the tomb and looks in, 
exactly as she does in Jn. xx 11.” 


1 Mt. xxvii 56, 61, xxviii 1: ΜΚ, xv 40, 47: Lk. viii 2, xxiv1o. In Mk. xvi 1 
the names of the women are in my own opinion not part of the original text. 

3 The verb παρακύπτειν ‘ to stoop down’ is peculiar to St John xx 5, 11; for Lk. 
xxiv 12 is an interpolation imitated from St John’s account—though of course the 
interpolation may have been already present in ‘ Peter's’ copy. 
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Is it too much to claim that the courseof the argument up to 
this point has led us to an overwhelming presumption in favour 
of the conclusion that the Passion and Resurrection narratives of 
all our Gospels were present to the mind or the eyes of pseudo- 
Peter in the composition of his own writing ἢ 

And not only did ‘ Peter’ display this full acquaintance with the 
work of his predecessors over the same ground, but it even seems 
that their phraseology was so familiar to him that he was able to 
transpose it freely and to employ it in connexions quite different 
to its original use; and perhaps sufficient stress has not been 
laid on this feature. For, however little weight we should be 
inclined to attribute to the considerations that will now be 
adduced if they stood alone, they seem to me to acquire real 
importance when once contact has been established between 
‘Peter’ and the four Gospels ; since they suggest that that contact 
is not simply the result of a single process of conscious borrow- 
ing ad hoc from documents mastered only for this special purpose, 
but the natural self-expression of a mind saturated with the 
language of the Christian Gospels. 

Most obvious are the instances of transference from one part 
of the Passion and Resurrection narrative to another. Pilate, 
on receiving the news of the Resurrection, tells the bearers of 
it ‘For myself I am clean of the blood of the Son of God, this 
was your doing’ (no. 88), while in St Matthew this saying 
accompanies Pilate’s washing of his hands in the middle of the 


Trial. During the darkness of the Crucifixion ‘many went 


about with lights, thinking it was night, and fell’ (no. 50), though 
in St John it was the band brought by Judas for the arrest of 
Christ who ‘went with lanterns and torches’ and (a little later 
on) ‘ fell to the ground’. On the Cross the Lord ‘ was silent, as 
feeling no pain’ (no. 35), while it is of the examination by the 
high-priest that St Mark writes ‘he was silent and answered 
nothing’. In the canonical Gospels the crown of thorns is set 
on Christ’s head by ‘the soldiers’!: if " Peter’, whose cue of 
course it is to minimize the share of the Roman soldiery, writes 
instead that ‘a certain one of them brought a crown of thorns 
and set it on the Lord’s head’, he is consciously or unconsciously 
echoing the language of the Gospels at another point ; ‘a certain 
1 Mk. xv 16, 17, Mt. xxvii 27, 29, Jn. xix 2. 
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one’ (Mk. xv 36) or ‘one of them’ (Mt. xxvii 48) ran and filled 
a sponge with vinegar. 

But we can also perhaps recognize in ‘Peter’ a less obvious 
but apparently real influence of the language of New Testament 
documents in quite other parts of their story. The portents of 
the Resurrection are described in language borrowed from the 
canonical accounts of the portents at the Baptism. In § 6 the 
phrase ‘ there came a great fear’ exactly reproduces the wording 
of Actsv 5,11. In§1 the order ‘ Whatsoever I have commanded 
you to do to him, do’ suggests a reminiscence of phrases like 
Jn. xiii 27 ‘That thou doest, do quickly’ and Jn. ii 5 ‘ Whatever 
he tells you, do’. In τα the bidding ‘to say nothing of what 
they had seen’ reflects in substance and even verbally sayings 
contained in a very different setting in the Synoptic Gospels, 
eg. Mk. vii 36 ‘he charged them that they should tell no 
man’, Mk. ix 9 ‘he charged them that they should relate to 
no man what they had seen’ with its parallels. 

Now if the proof which has been elaborated in the course of 
these pages carries to others at all the same sort of conviction 
which it brings to myself, we have in this so-called Gospel of 
Peter a very early testimony to the combined use of all four 
Gospels of the Church. It would be an anachronism to speak 
of this common use as exactly a recognition of the canonical 
authority of the Gospels, if ‘Peter’ is correctly dated at about 
125 A.D., since at that date the idea of canonical authority of 
the New Testament books, even of the Gospels, was still only 
in the making. But it is something to have been already able 
to establish, at a point about sixty years before Irenaeus, fifty 
years before Tatian, and thirty years before Justin Martyr, the 
knowledge and use of all four of the canonical Gospels in a single 
writing.' 

So far the enquiry has been developed on the relatively easy 
terrain of extant documents; we have now to proceed to ask 
whether, when we’have set aside the elements of ‘ Peter's’ com- 
position which may reasonably be referred to those known 
authorities, what remains over is such, either in bulk or in 


' Probably the same might be said of the Longer Appendix to St Mark (the Last 
Twelve Verses), which I do not doubt to be even older than ‘Peter’: but that is 
ἄλλης σκέψεως. 
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character, as to render probable the suggestion that he was 
indebted to other sources as well, and in particular to the lost 
ending of St Mark. With this view let us examine afresh the 
text of ‘Peter’, bearing in mind all through the two main pre- 
suppositions under the influence of which he has obviously 
rehandled and re-edited his material, namely his anti-Judaic 
prejudices and his Docetic Christology. Let us begin by saying 
something in further detail about these two points. 

The first three or four generations of Christian history wit- 
nessed a progressive growth in antagonistic relations between 
the Christian and the Jewish religion. At one end of the series 
we have the picture, drawn by St Luke in the opening chapters 
of the Acts, of a Christian community which shared in the Jewish 
Temple-worship and feasts, which enjoyed the respect of the 
Jewish populace, which found recruits among the Jewish priest- 
hood, just because its new preaching of the Messiahship and 
Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth and of the universality of the 
Salvation to be found in His Name was not conceived of as a 
substitute for its inherited Judaism but as an addition to it—an 
addition which was only gradually found to be incongruous with 
it. At the other end we have Marcion proclaiming the funda- 
mental contradiction between the God of the Old Testament and 
the God of the New; and if this extreme development only took 
place outside the sphere and sanction of the great Church, yet 
even among the Catholics some, as we learn from Justin Martyr 
(Dial. § 47), refused the name of Christian and the hand of 
brotherhood to those Jewish Christians who continued to observe 
the Jewish law. Much of the process which had carried Christians 
from the one of these attitudes to the other is familiar to us in 
the pages of the New Testament. Like other similar evolutions 
it did not advance by quite regular and even steps: the primitive 
Evangelist whose personality has been buried under the symbol 
Q is more anti-Pharisaic than St Mark. But we can trace 
a change in tone as we pass from St Mark to St Luke, and 
still more definitely as we pass from St Luke to St John. 
When St John wrote the breach was already so complete and the 
condition of tension so ingrained in the minds of ordinary 
Christian people that, in looking back over the two intervening 
gencrations to the days of the Gospel history, it came natural to 
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the Evangelist to sum up the forces of resistance to the teaching 
of Christ as, quite simply, ‘the Jews’. Between the Fourth Gospel 
and Marcion pseudo-Peter finds his appropriate place. 

The second characteristic of ‘ Peter’—perhaps even more marked 
than the first, because in more obvious contrast to the canonical 
Gospels—is his Docetism. It is probable enough that this 
feature would have been less striking if we had his whole Gospel 
before us; there was, as has already been pointed out (p. 164), 
less room or need for emphasizing it in a narrative of the Ministry 
than in a narrative of the Passion and Resurrection. It is 
probable, too, that the writer’s Docetism was not quite the ex- 
aggerated form of Docetism which meets us in other Gnostic 
documents—in the Acts of John for instance, according to which 
Christ, while in appearance hanging on the Cross, was really 
conversing with the apostle in a cave on the mount of Olives, 
‘Peter’s’ position was, however, as definitely Docetic as that of the 
false teachers against whom St Ignatius, in his letters to Tralles 
and Smyrna, enforces the truth and reality of the Birth, Passion, 
Death, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. We may conjecture 
that one reason for the special respect which ‘Peter’ pays to 
St Mark’s Gospel as an authority—it was natural, to begin with, 
that a supposed Gospel of Peter should be brought into close 
connexion with the Gospel which was traditionally regarded as 
the record of the preaching of the real Peter—was the absence 
in it of any account of the Nativity; just as I shall suggest 
further on that a similar attraction lay in the absence, in its 
present mutilated condition, of any account of the appearances 
after the Resurrection.! ᾿Αληθῶς ἐγεννήθη, ἀληθῶς ἔπαθεν, ἀληθῶς 
ἠγέρθη : subtract Birth and Resurrection from the stumbling- 
blocks with which a Docetic edition of the Gospel] would have to 
deal, and there is left only the Passion narrative to transform 
before the material of our existing Mark could be made to fit 
into the purposes of pscudo-Peter. 

We proceed now to the examination in rough detail of the 
subject-matter of the Petrine Gospel. 


1 To the ἀπῆλθεν with which ‘ Peter’ at the close of his Gospel (§ 13) minimizes 
the Resurrection, ‘He has risen and gone away thither whence He was sent’, 
corresponds the κατῆλθεν with which Marcion minimizes the Incarnation at the 
beginning of his Gospel, ‘ He came down to Capernaum’. 
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1. The dominant motive of the first three chapters of the frag- 
ment, which deal with the closing stages of the Trial, is the desire 
to shift the responsibility for the condemnation of Jesus and His 
Crucifixion from the Romans to the Jews, from the shoulders of 
Pilate to the shoulders of Herod. The canonical Gospels agree 
in the picture they give of Pilate’s reluctance; if the barer out- 
line of the Marcan account is filled in with fresh touches by the 
later Evangelists, the proportion of things is not essentially 
changed ; and all four agree nevertheless in throwing on Pilate the 
sole responsibility for the sentence. But pseudo-Peter detects in 
Herod a rival magnate whose jurisdiction might be presumed to 
extend to questions of life and death ; once Herod has come into 
the business, Pilate retires for good, washing his hands in distinc- 
tion from the rest, in order to make clear his dissociation from 
their company. No doubt it is for the same reason, to get Pilate 
off the stage at as early a moment as possible, that ‘ Peter’ has 
transferred to this point, from its natural place later on in the 
canonical Gospels, Joseph’s request to Pilate that he might 
have the body for burial. After this Pilate never re-appears on 
the scene at all, until his sanction is needed for the dispatch of 
a Roman military guard to the tomb. The mockery of crown 
and mantle and sceptre and royal salutation, which Matthew, 
Mark, and John all ascribe to the Roman soldiery (it is apparently 
attributed in St Luke to the soldiery of Herod and to Herod 
himself), is by ‘ Peter’ ascribed to the Aads, that is to say, the 
people of the Jews.” 

What remains is as well accounted for by the fancy of the 
writer or his knowledge of the Old Testament as by the hypothesis 
of a special source. If mention is made not only of Herod 
but of Herod’s ‘judges’, we may perhaps suppose that these are 
introduced as experts in the Jewish Law, on the model of the 
Deuteronomic legislation (cf. Deut. xvi 18, xix 18), with the 
object of extending the circle of the responsible agents of 
the Crucifixion. The definite reference to the Deuteronomic 
law of the burial of criminals is a still clearer example: quite 


1 It will be noticed that the whole of the second section comes in awkwardly, 
and breaks the natural connexion of § 1 and § 3. It looks as though ‘ Peter’ deter- 
mined to transfer the episode to this place after he had already constructed this 
part of his narrative, 

2 Mk, xv 16-19, Mt. xxvii 27-29, Jn. xix 2, 3, Lk. xxiii 11. 
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similarly in the following section ‘ Peter’ explains why the legs of 
criminals were broken, and why the darkness of the Crucifixion 
was especially agonizing to the Jews. ‘Peter’ is a scholar in his 
own way, and likes to make show of his knowledge in elucidation 
of the obscurer features of the narrative. 

2. In the three chapters which describe the Crucifixion itself, 
the subject is throughout an indefinite ‘ they’, still referring back 
to the ‘ people’ of § 3 ; the centurion of Mark and Luke, the centu- 
rion and subordinates of Matthew, the ‘soldiers’ and ‘soldier’ of 
John, have all perforce to disappear!; the actors are Jews from 
beginning to end. But a dogmatic motive begins to underlie 
the positive changes at this part of the narrative: the Lord 
appears to suffer no pain; the only word recorded from the 
Cross is given in the form ‘ My Power, my Power, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ and is followed not by the verb ‘expired’ or 
‘gave up the ghost’? but, very significantly, by the verb ‘ was 
taken up’. We have here an adumbration, if nothing more, of 
the Valentinian doctrine that the Aeon Christ left the human 
Jesus on the Cross ; just as the personification later on (ὃ 10) of 
the Cross is a step, if only a step, in the direction of the Aeon 
Stauros. It is not possible to be equally confident that the 
unexpected appearance of the term ‘ Saviour’ (§ 4) on the lips of 
the penitent robber has even a vague connexion with the later 
Gnostic use of Soter as an Aeon; but at any rate the contrast 
between the robber’s language as recorded by St Luke and as 
recorded by ‘ Peter’ is the contrast between the historical spirit 
and its opposite. It is conceivable that a Jewish highwayman 
should have hailed in Jesus of Nazareth the coming King- 
Messiah ; it is quite inconceivable that he should have thought of 
Him as universal Saviour. 

The only details of these chapters which cannot be directly re- 
ferred to the canonical Gospels on one side, or to Docetic ‘tendency- 
writing ’ on the other, are (i) that the legs of the penitent robber 
were not broken ; (ii) that in the midday darkness people went 
about with lights; (iii) that they were anxious lest the sun should 
have set while the Crucified was still living, and correspondingly 


' Mk. xv 39, Lk. xxiii 47, Mt. xxvii 54, Jn. xix 32-34. 

* Compare Mk. xv 37, Lk. xxiii 46 (ἐξέπνευσεν) ; Mt. xxvii 50, Jn. xix 30 (ἀφῆκεν 
or παρέδωκεν τὸ πνεῦμα). 
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gratified when the sun re-appeared ; (iv) that when the Lord’s 
body was laid on the earth ‘all the earth quaked’. All these 
features can be simply and sufficiently accounted for without 
recourse to the hypothesis of special sources. There is the 
wish to heighten the effect of the picture, to accentuate the 
attendant conditions of the supernatural darkness, to interpret 
the meaning of the earthquake as the shiver of the earth when the 
Lord’s dead body touched it. But the common mark of all these, 
as well as of most of Peter’s other non-dogmatic additions to the 
Gospel story, is that the starting-point of each developement 
is to be found in some episode recorded in one or other of the 
canonical Gospels. 

3. The main characteristics are the same, the main explanation 
is the same, in the chapters (§§ 7, 8, with the first sentence of § 9) 
which refer to the period between the Burial and the Resurrection. 
The emphasis on the remorse of the Jews is exaggerated from the 
notice in St Luke (xxiii 47, 48) of the behaviour of the crowds; 
the emphasis on the danger to the apostles is exaggerated from 
the hints contained in St John (xx 19, 26). The story of the 
guard is expanded from St Matthew; the special addition that 
elders and scribes joined the soldiers in keeping guard is added 
perhaps in order to shew that the Jewish authorities had known 
by experience and wilfully rejected the evidence for the Resur- 
rection—if that term has any meaning in ‘Peter’s’ theology. But 
I should not quite like to exclude the possibility that the name 
of the centurion, Petronius, and the detail that the disciples were 
accused of intention to set fire to the Temple, may have been 
already current in tradition and not merely figments of ‘ Peter’s’ 
imagination. 

4. Chapters 9-11 contain the story of the Resurrection. In the 
canonical Gospels there is of course, strictly speaking, no account 
of the Resurrection at all ; it is inferred from the empty tomb, 
from the message of the angel, from the appearances of the 
Risen Christ. Here is the most fundamental contradiction 
between the Gospels of the Church and the Gospel written in 
the name of Peter. The reverent silence of the canonical records 
permitted ‘Peter’ to give free play alike to his dogmatic pre- 
possessions and to the love of the marvellous that colours the 
apocryphal literature in general, with the result that this section 
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is the most characteristic portion of his work. Yet even under 
these conditions he follows the indications of the canonical 
Gospels when and as far as he can, and builds his superstructure 
on the basis there provided. Matthew is the only one of the 
canonical writers who suggests any starting-point for reconstructing 
the events of the Saturday-Sunday night, as he is also the only 
one to introduce on to the stage of the Resurrection narrative 
any other characters than the disciples ; ‘ Peter’ attaches himself 
to Matthew, and skilfully seizes the opportunity to develope and 
embroider his predecessor’s material. In Matthew it is not 
made quite clear whether the cvstodia (xxvii 65, 66; xxviii 11) 
or ‘ soldiers’ (xxviii 12) are Jewish or Roman: στρατιῶται in the 
narrative of the Crucifixion means no doubt to all four Evangelists 
Roman soldiers, but it only occurs once in Matthew’s tomb- 
narrative, and the natural impression which arises out of his 
account is rather that the Jewish authorities had asked for a 
Roman guard and had been scornfully bidden in answer to make 
use of the means at their own disposal. ‘ Peter’ perhaps felt 
the difficulty, allows for both interpretations, and places at the 
tomb a Roman centurion, soldiers under his command, and 
Jewish elders and scribes as well. In Matthew the watch, though ᾿ 
they witness the descent of the angel and the removal of the 
stone (xxviii 2-4), play only a subordinate part to the part of 
the women: in Peter the women are not yet present at the time 
of the descent, and the only spectators are the soldiers. In this 
preliminary stage, where the action is still set within the frame- 
work of one of the canonical Gospels, there are four variations in 
‘Peter’ to be noted and accounted for. α. The change of the 
single ‘angel’ of Matthew into ‘two men’ finds sufficient authority 
in the Gospels of Luke (xxiv 4) and John (xx 12). B. That 
the stone ‘ moved of itself and yielded partially ’ is again a modifi- 
cation of the narrative of the First Gospel through the influence 
of the others—Mark does not say that the angel moved the 
stone, and Luke mentions that the stone was moved before he 
brings the angels on the scene at all—reinforced by the thauma- 
turgic tendency that not only makes stones move but crosses 
walk and talk. y- In every one of our four Gospels it is 
the chief-priests who direct the movement which culminates 
in the Crucifixion, and in St Matthew's story of the guard they 
N2 
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are still the protagonists (xxvii 62; xxviii 11); in ‘Peter’ the 
πρεσβύτεροι take the position of prominence which the Gospels 
assign to the ἀρχιερεῖς, and the latter are not mentioned at 
4111} His own acquaintance with Judaism did not extend back 
behind the destruction of the Temple, and he failed to recreate in 
imagination a polity in which the high priests were the natural 
rulers and leaders. ὃ. If the women, according to the three 
accounts of Mark Luke and John, visited the tomb at dawn and 
found it empty, then of course the Resurrection, with whatever 
supernatural manifestations preluded and accompanied it, took 
place before dawn: Matthew either did indicate the night of 
Saturday—Sunday, or might be easily thought to have done so?: 
‘Peter’ amplifies the hint, places the angelic descent in the ‘ night’ 
in which the Sunday dawned, and to make sure that the super- 
natural visitation escaped neither the eyes nor the ears of the 
watch, accompanies it with ‘a loud cry in heaven’ and ‘an 
abundant light’. Possibly in his chronology of the Resurrection 
he was not uninfluenced by the liturgical celebration of the 
Easter festival at a night service. 

The events of the night were ex Aypothesi not recorded in the 
tradition of the disciples’ witness; non-Christian evidence was 
less easy to check, and a second-century writer who wished to 
describe the Resurrection and to justify his description on the 
testimony of eye-witnesses was obviously well advised to fasten 
upon the presence of the watch and to fortify himself by Jewish 
and heathen testimony. And we may well allow that he was 
genuinely influenced by the conception that the great things of 
God must have been made manifest even to unbelievers. 

‘ And while they were relating what they had seen, again they 
see coming forth from the tomb three men, and the two of them 
supporting the third, and a Cross following them ; and the heads 
of the two reached as far as heaven, but the head of him whom 
they escorted overpassed the heavens. And they heard a voice 
from the heavens saying, “ Hast thou preached to them that 


sleep?” and from the Cross was heard an answering echo, 
Vea 


1 ¢ Priests’ are once mentioned, § 7, but only in the third place after ‘ the Jews’ 
and ‘ the elders’. 
2 Matt. xxviii 1: see excursus on ἐπιφώσκειν, p. 188. 
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Obviously there is nothing here in the canonical accounts to 
explain ‘ Peter’s’ material; has he then drawn on extra-canonical 
sources? No doubt in some departments of Gnostic literature 
much stress was laid on the post-Resurrection period, just because 
it was easiest io find there a setting for the esoteric teaching of 
Christ to a private coterie of disciples, which was one of the 
expedients most commonly in use to bridge over the gap between 
the tradition of the Church and the theology of the Gnostics. 
In particular an emphasis on the Cross and still more an 
emphasis on the Preaching in Hades may have had their roots in 
legends already current, whether in literary form or no. But 
there seems no sufficient reason for postulating a special ‘ source’ : 
the framework of ‘ Peter’s’ story is dictated directly by the desire 
to inculcate the teaching that the Risen Christ was not con- 
substantial with men. 

5. Chapters 12 and 13, together with part of one sentence near 
the beginning of chapter 11, take us back to the canonical frame- 
work with a description of the visit of the women to the sepulchre, 
which, while it seems to incorporate fragments of the Johannine 
narrative—see above, p. 171—is no doubt based mainly on the 
Second Gospel; and as we are here approaching the point where 
the known text of Mark breaks off, our main preoccupation will 
be to see if there is anything in ‘ Peter’s’ version to indicate 
whether or no his Mark broke off at the same point as ours. 
Such indications are I think given, both in the form of the 
message entrusted to the women by the angel and (still more 
clearly) in the notice of their behaviour after receiving the 
message. 

(a) In St Mark the angel promises an appearance of Christ to 
the disciples, ‘ He is risen . . . He goes before you into Galilee, 
there shall ye see Him’. In ‘Peter’, on the other hand, the 
promise of the canonical record is suppressed, and something 
quite different is put into its place, ‘ He is risen, and has departed 
thither whence He was sent’. The form of this saying in 
‘Peter’ may not improbably have borrowed something from the 
corresponding message to the Magdalene in the Fourth Gospel, 
‘Go tell my brethren that I ascend to my Father’: the sub- 
stance of it can be most plausibly explained by the hypothesis 
that ‘Peter’ suppressed the promise recorded in St Mark, 
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because the promise in St Mark, as he read it, was never fulfilled. 
In other words ‘ Peter’, like ourselves, possessed only a mutilated 
Mark. 

(ὁ) This conclusion is strongly supported by the final clause of 
chapter 12 ‘then the women fled in fear’. No other Gospel than 
St Mark emphasizes fear and flight on the part of the women; 
‘ Peter’ therefore is copying Mark, whose Gospel, as we know it, 
breaks off with the words ‘they fled from the sepulchre, for 
they were filled with awe and trembling, and told no one any- 
thing, for they feared ...’. Most critics appear to be agreed that 
this sentence is itself imperfect, and that, as St Mark wrote it, 
the women feared something or some one'; but if it was so 
completed, ‘ Peter’ shews no knowledge of the complete form, but 
ends a sentence exactly where our copies end the Gospel. 

6. So far we have found two definite indications pointing to 
the conclusion that ‘ Peter’ (like Matthew and Luke) knew only 
our present imperfect form of the Gospel of Mark. But 
Prof. Lake (pp. 161-163) would draw the opposite conclusion 
from the last words of the Petrine fragment, which immediately 
follow. 

The feast of unleavened bread has come to an end; the 
crowds who have been present are returning to their homes ; the 
Twelve are overwhelmed with grief, but they too begin to 
disperse and go separately homewards. Simon and Andrew 
return to their fishing occupation ; and with them was Levi the 
son of Alphaeus, whom the Lord... And here alas! the 
fragment comes to an abrupt end, though we may presumably 
complete the clause with the words ‘called from the receipt of 
. custom’, in accordance with the ordinary texts of Mark ii 14.* 

It will I think be convenient to the discussion here to treat 
first of the chapter generally with its introductory statements, 
and only afterwards to approach the story of the sea of Galilee 
which Peter is just beginning to relate. On the general question 
Prof. Lake would lay stress on two arguments. 


1 So Swete, ad /oc., quoting Westcott-Hort and Burkitt : so too Lake, p. 71, ‘ it is 
much more likely that an object originally followed ἐφοβοῦντο yap’: see p. 170 ἢ. 2. 
{Dr Sanday, however, tells me that he believes the sentence to be complete as it 
stands. And the construction in Mk. x 32 perhaps supports this view.] 

2 In that verse the Western texts (D and the Old Latin; the Old Syriac is 
defective) have ‘ James the son of Alphaeus’ in place of ‘ Levi the son of Alphaeus’. 
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‘Up to this point the last chapters of the Gospel of Peter seem 
to be based on Mark. There is thus a certain probability that 
the redactor [i.e. ‘ Peter ’] is still using this source.’ I can best 
illustrate the exact value of this argument if I apply the state- 
ment of Prof. Lake, with the necessary changes of name, to the 
two other Synoptists. ‘Up to this point the last sections of the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke seem to be based on Mark. 
There is thus a certain probability that the redactors [i.e. 
Matthew and Luke] are still using this source.’ But in spite of 
this ‘ certain probability’, no one is clearer than Prof. Lake that 
after this point Matthew and Luke did not in fact use Mark. If 
the balance is to weigh in the other direction in the case of 
‘Peter’, it must be on more tangible grounds that the ‘certain 
probability ’. 

Prof. Lake’s other argument is that ‘ it is also noteworthy that 
the conduct of the disciples . . . agrees better with what may be 
best imagined to have been the contents of the lost conclusion 
than with any other known document’. The reference I suppose 
is to ‘ Peter’s’ account of the apostles’ grief and of the breaking 
up of their company into smaller groups, which drifted separately 
homewards. But neither of these features is quite unrepresented 
in extant documents; the dispersal is assumed in St John’s 
narrative of the appearance at the sea of Tiberias (xxi 2), the 
tears and sorrow are emphasized in the Longer Appendix to 
St Mark (xvi 10) ; and that the subjective feelings of the disciples 
receive scantier mention in the canonical records may be quite as 
reasonably attributed to the relative austerity of the earlier stages 
of Gospel writing as to any other cause. 

I do not think that these arguments help us much. The intro- 
ductory sentences offer no presumptions, one way or the other, as 
to the source from which they are drawn. There is more to be 
said on both sides when we come to the evidence offered by the 
concluding sentence of ‘ Peter’. 

Since the scene has shifted to ‘the sea’, we may assume that 
no appearance of the Risen Christ at or near Jerusalem is 
recorded: but every one of our complete narratives contains at 
least one such appearance, and the Gospel of Mark is the only 
one of the Gospels which can have agreed, while the form of the 
promise to the women in Mark xvi 7 supplies a prima facie 
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ground for supposing that it did as a matter of fact agree, on this 
point with‘ Peter’. In other words, ‘ Peter’ records no appearances 
in Jerusalem, but may be about to record one at the Sea of 
Galilee ; Mark must have recorded an appearance in Galilee, and 
may not have recorded any in Jerusalem. 

This is really the one and only larger argument worth con- 
sidering in favour of attributing the story in ‘ Peter’ of which the 
opening words alone are preserved to us, to a source in the lost 
ending of Mark. Two smaller points on the same side are the 
name ‘ Levi the son of Alphaeus’, and perhaps also the use of the 
term ‘the sea’. ‘ Levi son of Alphaeus’ is a description peculiar 
to St Mark, and for what it is worth Prof. Lake is entitled to rely 
on it as evidence of a connexion between this paragraph and the 
Second Gospel. If then ‘Peter’ borrows it, as is reasonable to 
suppose, from St Mark, it would no doubt be more likely in 
itself that he borrowed it from that part of St Mark which was 
parallel to the point which he had reached in his own work. But 
such a presumption is only valid in the absence of more definite 
indications, such as do seem to exist on the opposite side. And 
considering how lightly ‘ Peter’ passes from one source to 
another, and how easily he harks back (as in the description 
‘ Herod the king’) to the phraseology of earlier portions of the 
Gospel, there is no real improbability in his having gone 
back for ‘Levi son of Alphaeus’ to the second chapter of 
St Mark. 

The alternative view is, of course, to find in the last chapter of 
St John the source of this episode in ‘ Peter’; and the arguments 
for and against this second view must now be considered. 

‘ Beyond the fact that both “ Peter” and John xxi narrate or 
imply an appearance to the disciples on the Sea of Galilee, there 
is nothing to support the suggestion ; and decidedly adverse to it 
is the lack of agreement as to the names of the disciples’ (Lake, 
op. cit. p. 161). 

What does this ‘lack of agreement’ come to? The Gospel of 
John reckons a total of seven disciples, five of them named (Peter, 
Thomas, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee) with two that are un- 
named. The Gospel of Peter names Peter and Andrew his 
brother, besides Levi the son of Alphaeus; whether it named or 
implied others we cannot say, for the fragment breaks off here. 
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Even though the verb preceding the mention of Levi is ‘ there 
was with us’ and not ‘there were with us’, it is not quite 
impossible that other names followed as well. But let us suppose 
that no others were named ; ‘ Peter’ has not overstepped the limits 
of the Johannine account, for Andrew and Levi may represent his 
interpretation of the two unnamed disciples. Indeed, to judge by 
his proceedings in other cases where they can be tested, we can say 
this of him with fair certainty, that he shews an independence of 
his predecessors in respect to names out of all proportion to his 
independence of them in regard to subject-matter. Let us suppose, 
with Prof. Lake, that St Mark’s Gospel was the standard 
authority of ‘ Peter’; the names of Barabbas, of Simon of Cyrene 
and his sons Alexander and Rufus, of Mary mother of James the 
little and Joses, of Salome, all disappear in the copy, while con- 
versely the name of Petronius is inserted. It cannot therefore be 
said to be alien to ‘Peter’s’ manner if he suppresses and even 
inserts names: if St John’s Gospel was his authority here, we 
might be pretty certain that the names of the disciples would be 
varied from the original. 

And Prof. Lake strangely underrates the points of contact 
between ‘Peter’ and the Fourth Gospel in the episode, or so 
much of it as is preserved to us. The fact that both ‘Peter’ and 
John bring the Sea of Galilee into the post-Resurrection narrative 
is in itself a startling coincidence ; and it is hardly less remarkable 
that the two documents agree in making the actors in the story 
neither the disciples in general nor yet Peter in particular, but 
a group of named disciples, more than any individual, less than 
the eleven. There is no real parallel to this in the extant 
Resurrection narratives '—nor indeed, apart from the well-known 
group of Peter James John (Andrew), in the Gospels as a whole. 
There is no hint of any such subdivision in the Resurrection 
narrative of the Second Gospel as far as we have it; on the 
contrary, the message which the women were to convey to ‘the 
disciples and Peter’, Mk. xvi 7, can only be supposed to be 
leading up either to two appearances—one to St Peter in 
particular and one to the disciples in general—or to a single 

1 ‘The disciples’, Mk. xvi 7, Jn. xx 18, 19, 25, 26 ; ‘the Eleven’, Mt. xxviii 16, 


‘Mk. xvi 14; ‘the Eleven and they that were with them’, Lk. xxiv 33; Peter 
(Simon), Mk. xvi 7, Lk. xxiv 34. 
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appearance to St Peter in company with at least the whole group 
of the Eleven. Least of all can it be said that the phraseology of 
St Mark lends any countenance to the idea of partial appearances 
to three or four disciples at a time. 

It will I think be conceded that the reasons for connecting 
this episode in ‘ Peter’ with a known document in Jn. xxi are at 
least as cogent as the reasons for postulating its source in the un- 
known ending of Mark. But the question will still rightly be asked, 
why (on the hypothesis that the Fourth Gospel was the source) 
does ‘ Peter’ pass over so many other appearances and select this 
one in particular? At least one appearance of our Lord in 
St Matthew’s Gospel, three in St Luke, and three in St John, 
are recorded at earlier points than the manifestation by the sea 
of Tiberias; why are they neglected, and what reason can be 
given for the neglect of them which would not equally apply to 
the story of Jn. xxi ? 

The answer to the first part of this question has been already 
anticipated (p. 175); ‘Peter’, as I conceive, deliberately omits 
from his Gospel anything which suggests that Jesus rose from 
the dead in a true human body, and it happens that the appear- 
ances to the disciples at Jerusalem recorded by St Luke 
(xxiv 36-43) and St John (xx 26-29) exclude more definitely 
than any of the others, by their emphasis on ‘touching’ and 
‘thrusting the hand’, the conception that the Risen Jesus was 
a bodiless phantom. I believe for my own part, as I have said, 
that the absence of any appearances of Christ from St Mark’s 
Gospel, as it was then known, was precisely the reason why ‘ Peter’ 
at this part of his Gospel preferred to follow it. 

The answer to the second part of the question is not quite so 
easy, and must necessarily be more speculative; but I believe 
that we shall be working on right lines if we emphasize the fact 
that the appearance by the sea of Tiberias related in Jn. xxi is 
the only appearance recorded at length in the canonical Gospels 
which deals specially with St Peter. A Gospel bearing his name 
could hardly fail to bring him to the forefront at the conclusion 
of the narrative; and if stress was laid in ‘ Peter’, as in some 
other Gnostic documents, on traditions specially committed by 
the Lord to select disciples, the time of such a commission will 
naturally have been after the Resurrection, and the recipient can 
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hardly have been any other than the supposed writer of the 
Gospel, Simon Peter himself.!. The book would thus find its 
natural climax. On these lines I should suggest an explanation, 
in so far as explanation can be offered under such circumstances at 
all, of the meaning of the episode which the Petrine Gospel was 
apparently proceeding to narrate. 


To sum up the results of this paper. The attempt has been 
made first to shew (pp. 164-173) that, due regard being had to 
the circumstances and conditions of the time when ‘ Peter’ wrote, 
comparison of the documents makes it infinitely more probable 
than not that he was acquainted with, and in his own Gospel 
made use of, all four Gospels of the Church. It would be difficult 
to say what conception could survive of evidence of literary 
contact, if its cogency was not admitted in this case. But once 
it is admitted that ‘ Peter’ used the Fourth Gospel as one of his 
sources, then again it seems at least much more probable that, 
in the story introduced by the closing words of the extant 
fragment, he was depending on that Gospel rather than on the 
lost ending of St Mark, which there is not the least reason (from 
any other point of view) to suppose had survived as late as the 
second century A.D. Therefore ‘ Peter’ adds nothing to the 
witness of the earliest tradition of the Resurrection. 


C. H. TURNER. 


' [t is possible that the names of Andrew and Matthew were selected, or sub- 
stituted for those disciples mentioned in Jn. xxi 2, just because those particular 
apostles were already being claimed as channels of secret traditions handed down 
in Gnostic circles, The fabrication of Gnostic Acts of Andrew and Matthew, or of 
Peter and Andrew, though these may doubtless not have been quite as old as 
‘Peter’, points in the same direction. 


{Nore. Both Dr Sanday and Dr Lock demur (independently) to the combination, 
on p. 172, of ‘Peter’ no. 50 with Jn. xviii 3-6; and in face of their opinion [ 
hesitate to adhere to my own. Yet ἔπεσάν τε in ‘ Peter’ is so odd that it seems to 
me best explained as an echo of an earlier document. | 
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NOTE ON ἐπιφώσκειν. 


THE verb ἐπιφώσκειν is found in two of the Gospels in connexion with 
time-notices of the Burial and Resurrection narrative. St Luke employs 
it in his account of the Burial, xxiii 54 καὶ ἡμέρα ἦν παρασκευῆς καὶ 
σάββατον ἐπέφωσκεν, ‘it was Preparation-day, and Sabbath was dawn- 
ing’; St Matthew in his account of the Resurrection, xxviii 1 ὀψὲ δὲ 
σαββάτων τῇ ἐπιφωσκούσῃ εἰς μίαν σαββάτων, ‘late on Saturday, in the 
[night] that dawns to the first day of the week’. Clearly both these 
uses of a verb which ought to mean ‘to be dawning’ are odd enough to 
excite investigation. 

Prof. Lake (pp. 56-60) feels the difficulty, but has no doubt at all as 
to the remedy. ἐπιφώσκειν must refer to the dawn: ‘there is no evidence 
for it in Greek in any sense except a reference to sunrise.’ You have 
only to assume that both the First and Third Evangelists forgot at what 
point in the twenty-four hours the Jews began their days, and all is 
straightforward : Matthew’s ‘statement implies a reckoning of days in 
which the dividing line was sunrise, not sunset’ (p. 56), Luke ‘did not 
fully understand or had momentarily forgotten the Jewish time-reckoning, 
and thought that, according to the law, Joseph of Arimathaea and the 
women had the whole of Friday evening and night at their disposal’ 
(p. 59). 

We begin by testing this counter-hypothesis, and we ask in relation 
to it the two questions, Is it credible in itself? and Does it harmonize 
with the contexts ? 

1. Is it really credible that any Christian of the apostolic or sub- 
apostolic generations was ignorant at what moment the Jewish day 
began? ‘The ‘redactor of the First Gospel’, as Prof. Lake calls him, 
was presumably a Jewish Christian: the evangelist Luke, Gentile 
Christian though he was, was the companion of St Paul, and sabbaths 
were presumably observed in the Apostle’s company. But quite apart 
from any special presumptions about individuals, the whole Christian 
day-reckoning was derived from the Jewish; the Christian Sunday 
commenced at sunset as the Jewish sabbath ended, and no Christian 
can by any conceivable stretch of the imagination have thought of any 
other hour as the dividing line between day and day of his religious 
kalendar. Least of all could he have been ignorant at what time of day 
Easter Sunday began. 

2. Does it harmonize with the contexts? St Matthew, on the 
Professor’s reading, describes the visit of the women as ‘late on the 
sabbath as it began to dawn towards’ Sunday, and paraphrases this as 
‘the hour before the dawn’ ; but if a difficulty is thus got over in regard 
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to ἐπιφώσκειν, a not less serious one surely stares us in the face in 
regard to ὀψέ. If Prof. Lake finds ‘no evidence for ἐπιφώσκειν in Greek 
in any sense except a reference to sunrise’, would he be able to find 
any evidence for ὀψέ in Greek in any sense except in reference to the 
hours, let us say roughly, from afternoon to midnight? ‘Therefore the 
ambiguities in St Matthew are not in the least really cleared away when 
the Professor has explained that the Evangelist mistook the commence- 
ment of the Jewish day. With regard to St Luke he seems to me to 
be less successful still. Luke, he writes, ‘thought that, according to 
the law, Joseph of Arimathaea and the women had the whole of Friday 
evening and night at their disposal ... that the women prepared the 
spices during the night before the Sabbath’. Dr Lake seems to have 
overlooked the fact that St Luke records the ‘dawning’ of the sabbath 
in verse 54 defore he notes that the women returned home and began 
their preparations of spices and ointments. Here again, then, the 
hypothesis that ἐπιφώσκειν means sunrise does not work. 

We must look in some other direction for the solution of the 
difficulty. And first we will turn to pseudo-Peter, and see what lessons 
we can learn from his use of the word under debate. Obviously the 
word caught his notice, for he has employed it at two separate points, 
and on the second occasion in two successive sentences. In § 2 Herod 
assures Pilate that he and the Jews would themselves have seen to the 
burial, for ‘sabbath is dawning’ (σάββατον ἐπιφώσκει) and the sun must 
not set on an unburied criminal’. Further on, after the account of the 
Crucifixion and Burial, we are told in § 9 that ‘early, as sabbath was 
dawning’ (πρωΐας ἐπιφώσκοντος τοῦ σαββάτου), a multitude came from 
Jerusalem and the country round to see the tomb sealed ; and ‘in the 
night in which the Sunday was dawning’ (τῇ νυκτὶ 7 ἐπέφωσκεν ἡ κυριακήν, 
the Resurrection and the portents that accompanied it took place. 

Now if ‘Peter’ uses the verb twice, once in relation to the Burial, 
where St Luke had used it, and once in relation to the Resurrection, 
where St Matthew had used it ; if moreover he is found to employ it on 
the first occasion in just the same phrase as St Luke’s, σάββατον 
ἐπιφώσκει, and on the second occasion in almost the same phrase as 
St Matthew’s, τῇ νυκτὶ ἐπέφωσκεν ἡ Kvpiaxy—the Matthaean phrase 
τῇ ἐπιφωσκούσῃ omits the noun, but ‘ Peter’s’ νυκτί is I think the correct 
supplement—then the natural deduction is that on the first occasion 
‘ Peter’ is copying Luke, and on the second occasion is copying Matthew. 
But Prof. Lake does not believe that ‘ Peter’ used Luke at all. In that 
case it is all the more remarkable that, independently of Luke, ‘ Peter’ 
appears to use the phrase σάββατον ἐπιφώσκει, just as Luke does, of 
sunset : indeed the case is clearer in Peter, since σάββατον ἐπιφώσκει is 
immediately followed by ἥλιον μὴ δῦναι. Prof. Lake can no longer 
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write that there is no evidence for ἐπιφώσκειν in Greek in any sense 
except a reference to sunrise; for here is evidence in pseudo-Peter. 
After all, however, this is only an argumentum ad hominem; \et us 
suppose it admitted that ‘Peter’ has borrowed ἐπιφώσκειν from Luke 
as well as from Matthew, and it still remains true that ‘ Peter’ found no 
difficulty in adopting the word and interpreting it of the evening. At 
whatever exact moment of the day he may be supposed to place the 
conversation between Pilate and Herod on the subject of the burial, 
the moment to which the conversation looks forward can only be 
sunset : that ‘sabbath is dawning’ and that ‘the sun may not set on 
the corpse of a criminal’ exposed on the gallows, are two parallel and 
mutually complementary parts of the argument." 

What then is the true explanation of St Luke’s language? 1 think 
it is simply this, that, if you have to employ for the time-definitions of 
a system that began its day at sunset the terminology of a language 
which postulated a day that began with sunrise, you will naturally find 
yourself using expressions of the one that are strictly applicable only 
to the other. In other words, when St Luke wanted to talk in Greek 
of the commencement of the Jewish day, he still talked of its ‘dawn’.’ 
Some such hypothesis seems to me to involve far fewer difficulties than 
that which Prof. Lake so lightly assumes to be the only rational one. 


1 It does not necessarily follow either that Matthew used émpwoxew of the 
evening, or that ‘ Peter’ when writing on his own account would do 50; In § 9 πρωΐας 
ἐπιφώσκοντος τοῦ σαββάτου, which is ‘ Peter’;’ own phrase, naturally means ‘ early 
in the day as sabbath was dawning’, while his remaining phrase ‘the night in 
which Sunday dawned ’, if it correctly interprets (as I think it does) St Matthew's 
τῇ ἐπιφωσκούσῃ els μίαν σαββάτων ‘the... which dawned towards Sunday’, shews 
that he could learn from the context to connect ἐπιφώσκειν in one author with 
night as well as in another with sunset. But I am by no means sure, though the 
case is not so clear, that St Matthew does not use the word in the same sense 
substantially as St Luke ; if so, the Resurrection will have been placed by him in 
the carly hours of the night Saturday-Sunday. 

2 Archdeacon Allen (on Mt. xxviii 1) tells us that there actually is an Aramaic 
word meaning both ‘ dawn’ and ‘the beginning of the technical day’ i. e. evening. 


{Nore. In the translation, pp. 191-195, capital type is used for words and 
phrases which seem to be derived from the parallel passage in one or other of the 
Four Gospels, italic type where words or phrases are borrowed apparently from 
other parts of the canonical writings. ] 
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TRANSLATION OF THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 


[Then Pilate washed his hands] 

But of the Jews none * WASHED HIs HANDS, 
nor did * HERop nor any one of his judges ; 
and when they would not wash themselves, 
Pilate rose. 

And then Herod * ¢he king ordered “ the 
Lord to be ° sE1zED, telling them, ° ‘ Whatever 
I have ordered you to do to him, do.’ 

But Joseph the friend of Pilate and of the 
Lord was present there; and knowing that 
they were going to crucify him, he 7 WENT 
10 PILATE AND ASKED FOR the Lord’s Bopy 
for burial. And Pilate * sent to Herod and 
asked for his body ; and Herod said, ‘ Brother 
Pilate, even if some one had not asked for 
him, we ourselves would have buried him, 
seeing that SABBATH IS DAWNING.’ For it is 
written in the law that " the sun should not 
go down on one that has been put to death. 

And "he handed him over to the people 
the BEFORE FESTIVAL, THE 
UNLEAVENED BreEaAD; and they seizing the 
Lord began to push him at a run and to 
say, ‘Let us drag about ' the Son of God, 
having got aurHority over him.’ And 
they “CLOTHED HIM “WITH PURPLE, and 
“saTE him on the judgement-seat, saying, 
‘Judge righteously, Ὁ Kine * of Jsrael.’ 
And ” one * of them ™ brought ® A THORNY 
CROWN and “seT it ON THE Lord’s HEAD; 
and others stood up and * spat IN his eyes, 
and others ἢ BUFFETED HIS CHEEKS; others 
began to “rick him ® wiTH A REED, and 
some to “™ scouRGE him, saying, ‘With this 
* honour \et us honour the Son of God.’ 

And they brought “TWO MALEFACTORS, 
and crucified the Lord “ BETWEEN them. 
% But he was silent, as though he had 
no pain. 

And when they had raised the cross, they 
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ὅδ INSCRIBED On it that *‘THIs Is THE KING 
* of Israel’. 

And laying down his garments before him, 
they pivipED them and cast the Lot OVER 
THEM. 

“ But ONE OF those MALEFACTORS “ RE- 
PROACHED them, saying, “ ‘We for the ill 
which we have done are suffering as we do ; 
BUT THIS MAN, who has become Saviour 
of men, what wrong hath he done you?’ 
And being angry with him, they gave orders 
that his “LEGs should not be BROKEN, in 
order that he might die in torment. 

And “ir was midday, AND DARKNESS 
overshadowed * ai Judaea ; and they were 
troubled and anxious to know whether the 
sun had set, seeing that he was still alive ; 
for it was contained in their scriptures that 
the sun should not set on any that had been 
put to death. 


36 Mk. xv 26. 
31 Mt, xxvii 37. 
21 See above, p. 191. 


δὲ Mk. xv 24 (Mt. xxvii 35, 
Lk. xxiii 34). 

39 Jn. xix 24. 

40 Lk. xxiii39. 4! Mk, xv 32 
(Mt. xxvii 44). 

Lk, xxiii αι. 


# Jn. xix 31. 


44 Lk. xxiii 44. 
45 Mt. xxvii 45. 


And “ one of them sain, ‘ Give him “ ga// * Mk, xv 36. “7 Mt. xxvii 33. 


with vINEGAR to drink’; and they mixed it, 
and “GAVE IT HIM TO DRINK, and “ FUL- 
FILLED ALL THINGS, and CONSUMMATED their 
sins on their own heads. 

But many began to ™ go about with lights, 
supposing it was night, and /wmbled down. 

And the Lord ™ criEp aloud, saying, ‘ My 
Power, my Power, hast thou FORSAKEN ME?’ 
And “HAVING so 5410, he ™ was taken up. 
And at that very hour “THE VEIL OF THE 
TEMPLE of Jerusalem was burst ΙΝ Two. 

And then they tore away ™ ¢he nails from 
the Lord’s hands, and ™ arp him on the 
earth; and "ALL THE EARTH QUAKED, and 
δὲ great fear came. ‘Then the sun shone, and 
it was found to be ™ THE NINTH HOUR, 
and “ THE JEws rejoiced, and gave Joseph 
his body to bury it, because he had been 
seeing what good he did. And receiving 
the Lord, he washed him and “' swaTHED him 
IN LINEN, and took him into his * own TOMB, 
called ‘ Joseph’s GARDEN’. 


48 Mk, xv 36 (Mt. xxvii 48). 
49 Jn. xix 28, 30. 


59 Jn, xviii 3, 6. 


δ Mt, xxvii 46, Mk. xv 34. 
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Then © ¢he Jews and “ the elders and the 
priests, seeing what harm they had done them- 
selves, began to beat their breasts and to say, 
65 ¢ ALAS FOR OUR SINS: judgement and the end 
OF JERUSALEM IS NIGH.’ 

But I with my companions gave myself up 
to grief, and we were struck to the heart, and 
we δ΄ concealed ourselves, for search was being 
made by them for us as malefactors and as 
intending to fire the Temple. And at all 
this we fasted and sat "MOURNING AND 
WEEPING night and day until the Sabbath. 

But the scribes and “ PHaRISEES and 
ELDERS BEING GATHERED TOGETHER, hear- 
ing that the whole people were murmuring 
and beating δ᾽ THEIR BREASTS, saying, ‘ If all 
these great signs came to pass at his death, 
see how ® RIGHTEOUS A MAN he was !’—the 
elders were afraid and went ™ To PiLaTe and 
besought him, sayinc, ‘ Put soldiers at our 
disposal, in order that they may guard his 
sepulchre for THREE DAYS, FOR FEAR HIS 
DISCIPLES COME AND STEAL HIM AWAY, and 
THE PEOPLE suppose that he has risen from 
the DEAD and do us harm.’ And PiLate 
put at their disposal to guard the tomb 
Petronius ™ ¢he centurion with soldiers, and 
there accompanied them to the sepulchre 
elders and scribes. And all of them together 
that were there with the help of the cen- 
turion and soldiers rolled * a BiG STONE and 
set it “AT THE DOORWAY OF THE SEPUL- 
CHRE. And they sealed it with ™ seven 
seals, and fixed camp there and kept guard. 


$9 And “ early " at Sabbath dawn a multitude 


came from Jerusalem and the country round 
to see the sepulchre as it was sealed. 

But in the night in which the Lord’s day 
™ DAWNED, while the soldiers were on guard, 
two and two to a watch, there "came a 
loud voice in the heaven, and they ® saw the 
heavens opened and * TWO MEN ™ DESCENDING 
thence, ® having a great light, and standing 
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by the tomb. And that stone which had 
been thrust against the doorway moved of 
itself and ™ yielded slightly, and the tomb 
was open and both * yourus entered. 

Then those soldiers at the sight awoke 
the centurion, and also the elders, for they 
too were present on guard. And as they 
were relating what they had seen, again 
they see three men coming out of the tomb, 
and two of them upholding the third, and 
a Cross following them ; and the heads of 
the two reached as far as heaven, but the 
head of the one who was escorted by'them 
passed the heavens. And they heard a voice 
from the heavens saying, ‘ Hast thou preached 
to them that are fallen asleep?’ and from 
the Cross was heard an answer, ‘ Yea.’ 

Then the party conferred with one another, 
and determined to go and report matters to 
Pilate. And while they were still thinking of 
it, once more they see a vision of the heavens 
opened, and a man descending and ® ENTER- 
ING THE SEPULCHRE. 

At this sight the centurion and his men 
hurried off, night though it were, to Pilate, 
abandoning the tomb where they were on 
guard: and in great distress they related 
everything that they had seen, * DECLARING 
‘OF A TRUTH HE WAS SON oF Gop’. Pilate 
answered and said, ‘I am clean “of the 
blood of the Son of God; it was your 
doing.’ 

Then all the party approached and made 
humble request of him and begged that he 
would order the centurion and his men to 
9 say nothing of what they had seen. ‘For’, 
said they, ‘it is better for us to incur very 
great sin before God rather than to ® fa// into 
the hands of the people of the Jews and be 
stoned.’ So Pilate ordered the centurion 
and his men to say nothing about it. 

And “ aT DAYBREAK on Sunday * Mary 
THE MAGDALENE, a ® DISCIPLE OF THE LORD 
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THE GOSPEL OF PETER 


—who being AFRAID because OF THE JEws, 
since they were burning with anger, had been 
unable to do at the Lord’s sepulchre what 
women are “ wonT to do for their loved ones 
at the moment of death—taking her friends 
with her, went to the sepulchre where he had 
been laid: and they were afraid lest the 
Jews should see them. And they said, ‘ Al- 
though we could not wail and lament on 
the day when he was crucified, let us do 
so now at his sepulchre. But “wHO WILL 
ROLL AWAY FOR US that stone which was 
laid at THE DOORWAY OF THE SEPULCHRE, 50 
that we may go in and sit down by him and 
do what is due? ™ For it was a BIG stone, 
and we are afraid of being seen. And if we 
can do nothing else, let us just throw down 
at the doorway what we are ” BRINGING “ for 
a memorial of him, and wail and lament all 
the way home.’ 

And on arriving they found the tomb 
open ; and they approached and stoopED 
in. And they ' skE there A YOUTH SITTING 
in the middle of the tomb, comely and 
CLOTHED WITH A splendid ROBE, who said 
to them, ‘Why have you come? Whom 
1 SEEK YOU? Is it him ™ wHo WAS CRUCI- 
FIED? He HAS RISEN and departed. But if 
you believe it not, stoop in and ™sEE THE 
PLACE WHERE HE LAY, that ™™HE IS NOT 
there ; for he has risen and ™ veturned thither 
whence he was sent forth.’ Then the women 
16 WERE AFRAID and FLED. 

Now it was the last day of the Unleavened 
Bread, and a good many ' LEFT on their 
way back home because the feast was over. 
But we the Lord’s twelve disciples wept and 
grieved ; and * each of us started homewards 
in sore grief for what had happened. 

But I, * Simon Peter, "° and my brother 
Andrew took our nets and went off to the 
SEA; and there was with us ™ Leo? the son 
of Alphaeus, whom the Lord... 
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THE RESURRECTION APPEARANCES. 


THE recent volume of Oxford Essays! will receive a hearty 
welcome from those who desire to see modern difficulties of belief 
handled in a modern way and in language which is not too 
technical to appeal toa wide circle of readers, It is characterized, 
as a whole, by a refreshing optimism which believes that careful 
statement or, if need be, re-statement is the best defence of the 
fundamental truths of the Christian religion. The Essayists are 
not all of one mind, even in some matters of first-rate importance; 
but they are united by a spirit of devout reverence for the high 
topics which they have ventured to treat. Some of them might 
perhaps allow, in view of conclusions reached in essays other 
than their own, that here and there the volume offers what might 
be called tenable positions rather than secure foundations. The 
variety of mental, and even of theological, outlook adds to the 
value as well as to the interest of the book, especially when it is 
regarded as a study rather than as a pronouncement. 

A hearty welcome is not inconsistent with a measure of 
friendly criticism ; and the present very incomplete review of a 
few of the Essays will for the most part be confined to points 
which specially challenge attention and seem to require recon- 
sideration. I have been unwilling to make so imperfect a contri- 
bution to this JOURNAL, but it has been urged upon me that an 
immediate notice might serve a useful purpose, and that other 
essays might be dealt with by other writers. The essays on 
‘The Historic Christ’ and ‘ The Interpretation of πε Christ’ 
appeal most directly to my interest, or, perhaps I should say, lie 
most in the line of my own studies ; but I cannot refrain from a 
brief comment on the essay on ‘The Atonement’. I shall take 
these essays in the reverse order. 

1. Mr Moberly’s exposition of the difficulties which attend the 


1 Foundations: A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of Modern Thought, by 
seven Oxford men. (Macmillan & Co., 1912.) 
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earlier theories of the doctrine of the Atonement is written in a 
chaste and winning style and with remarkable lucidity. It is only 
when we reach the statement of the new conception which was 
offered in his father’s impressive book, Atonement and Personality, 
that we feel disappointment. The use of the term ‘penitence’ 
in the interpretation of our Lord’s relation to the sin of mankind 
still remains to trouble us. Long ago McLeod Campbell spoke 
of Christ as the Great Confessor of Humanity ; and perhaps these 
words venture as far as we may rightly go in this particular 
direction. We may admit that the thought offered to us by 
Dr Moberly, and insisted on afresh by his son, reaches nearer to 
the heart of the mystery: we may admit also that the boldness 
of the thought may find a justification in the astonishing words 
of St Paul, ‘He made Him to be sin for us’. Yet it might have 
been hoped that the thought would be capable of a somewhat 
different presentation, which should not necessitate the use of the 
word ‘ penitence’ in a sense which to many must seem as unreal 
as it is unfamiliar. 

Does not fenitence, we are bound to ask, involve as an in- 
dispensable element se/f-blame, and not merely the sense of 
shame? Must not its language be, ‘ We have sinned .. . of our 
own fault’? Love’s self-identification with the sinner may go as 
far as the sense of shame, on the ground of physical relationship 
(as of mother and child) or of deeply affectionate friendship. It 
may go as far as self-blame without losing touch with reality, if 
it is conscious that further effort on its part might have prevented 
the shameful issue. But can self-blame be genuine where er 
hypothesi there has been no responsibility for the sin ? 

May we not enter a plea for an exposition of the thought, if 
this be possible, which shall avoid the employment of the word 
penitence in a non-natural sense? If it is not possible—if the theory 
depends on this new use of the word, we cannot hope that the 
plain man will find satisfaction in it. 

2. The essay on ‘ The Interpretation of the Christ’, which is 
offered as the joint production of Mr Rawlinson and Mr Parsons, 
is of special value in its study of the Christology of St Paul. It 
is linked on to the preceding essay, of which we are to speak 
presently, by some thoughtful paragraphs which indicate a 
different position, more particularly in regard to the Resurrec- 
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tion of our Lord. The importance of the eschatological hope 
which the earliest believers had received (with whatever modi- 
fications) from their Master is duly recognized, and the history of 
that hope in St Paul’s experience and teaching is well expressed. 
The essay weakens towards the close, and it may be regretted 
that the Fourth Gospel should have been treated at all, if it could 
only be considered in a few pages—ne taceretur, as the writers 
themselves admit. 

Even in the excellent study of St Paul some points suggest 
a too eager adoption of the newest affirmations of modern inter- 
preters. The assertion that the Corinthians were regarding the 
Eucharist ex opere operato as a mechanical guarantee of salvation 
has been taken over much too hastily, and the suggestion which con- 
nects this misinterpretation with ‘ the theology of the mysteries’ 
will not serve to commend it for long. Indeed the paragraphs on the 
Greek ‘ Mystery Religions’ which immediately precede, modern 
as they are in their conception, are almost obsolete already, and 
may well be removed from a second edition of the book. The 
curious amalgam which goes by the name of ‘the theology of 
the mysteries ’ falls to pieces when it is confronted by the original 
texts. Moreover, one of the services which Schweitzer has 
recently rendered has been his emphatic and reasoned judge- 
ment that no influence of this kind can be securely traced in the 
writings of St Paul. The recasting of this section of the essay 
would enhance the value of an admirable contribution to the 
study of the Pauline theology. 

3. Mr Streeter’s study of ‘ The Historic Christ’ will fascinate 
the attention of all serious readers of this volume. It deserves 
at every point the most careful consideration. It opens with a 
eulogy of Dr Schweitzer and the ‘ thorough-going eschatologists’. 
But Mr Streeter’s own elaborate investigations in the Synoptic 
Problem enable him to steer clear of the numerous mistakes into 
which Schweitzer was led owing to his ignorance or neglect of 
what is called ‘the lower criticism’. One exception must be 
made in our congratulation on this head. Even Mr Streeter can 
allow himself to represent John the Baptist as saying, ‘The 
kingdom of God is at hand’ (p. 93). But the only statement to 
this effect in the New Testament is the verse in St Matthew, 
where the words, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’, 
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are placed in the mouth of the Baptist. Neither St Mark nor 
St Luke corroborates this. We need not indeed deny the possibility 
that the Baptist may have spoken of the kingdom of God. But, 
from the point of view of Synoptic criticism, we are bound to 
observe that the writer of St Matthew’s Gospel is at this point 
following St Mark’s narrative, and is himself responsible for the 
change of St Mark’s phrase, ‘ preaching a baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins’ into ‘ preaching... saying, Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ’—a phrase which he intro- 
duces again later as his paraphrase of St Mark’s summary of the 
preaching of our Lord at the opening of the Galilean ministry 
(Matt. iv 17, Mark ii15). On critical grounds it appears certain 
that in both places the writer of St Matthew's Gospel is offering 
us a paraphrase of his own, which (however justifiable as a para- 
phrase) ought not to be made the basis of a historical argument. 
Accordingly, when this phrase is measured at its due value from 
the point of view of Synoptic criticism, it is legitimate to doubt 
whether the Baptist himself ever spoke of the kingdom of God, 
and we shall be more than ever disinclined to admit Mr Streeter’s 
unfortunate description of John as being an ‘ Apocalyptist’ as 
well as a ‘Prophet’. Surely it is ancient Hebrew prophecy, and 
not ‘apocalyptic’ in the hitherto accepted sense of the term, 
that forms the background of the Baptist’s preaching. 

The point here in question is not so trifling as might at first 
sight appear. There is a characteristic distinction between the 
message of John and the message of Jesus, which is plainly 
discernible in the earlier strata of the evangelic records, though 
it is obscured by the paraphrastic modifications of St Matthew’s 
Gospel. John says in effect, Repent, for fear of the Coming 
Wrath: Jesus says, Repent, in hope of the Coming Kingdom. 
Not indeed that John is without a hope: but the hope is in 
Another, who is to him ‘the Coming One’ (Mark i 7 ἔρχεται : 
Luke vii 19 ὁ ἐρχόμενος) He looks forward not tothe Kingdom, 
but to the Mightier One whose way he is preparing. And even 
thus his hope is a fearful hope—a fiery baptism. By all means 
let us do the utmost justice to every indication of popular 
apocalyptic hope which the gospel narratives offer to us: but let 
us beware of exaggerations—and surely it is an exaggeration to 
represent John the Baptist as an Apocalyptist. 
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But we must pass on, tempted though we may be to consider 
other points in this stimulating essay, to that part of it which is 
certain to arouse the greatest misgiving in many of its readers. 
The gravity of the question raised in the section which treats 
of the Resurrection of our Lord necessitates a somewhat full 
discussion : it cannot, with justice to the writer, be dealt with in 
a summary fashion. At the outset we must gratefully recognize 
the entire reverence with which the Essayist handles the subject, 
and the modest and temperate tone in which he expresses his 
conclusions. A preliminary topic is happily removed from con- 
troversy by his definite acceptance, on the ground of his reading 
of the history, of the fact of the Empty Tomb. 

We start then with two admitted historical facts: (4) The 
Body of Jesus was not to be found in the tomb on the morning 
of the first day of the week; (4) On that same day and from 
time to time afterwards the Lord manifested Himself to His 
disciples, but ‘ not to all the people’. How are we to link up 
these two facts ? 

1. No question seems to have arisen in the early days. It 
was enough to say, ‘God raised Him from the dead on the third 
day’. The Church found no difficulty in the thought that the 
material Body was resuscitated and left the tomb; and that by 
the exercise of miraculous power the Lord could make it visible or 
invisible, recognizable or unrecognizable, as He chose, and could 
at last pass up with it from earth to heaven at the Ascension. 

This material view of a revival of the physical Body has 
in our days proved excecdingly difficult; and the difficulty 
has made itself felt most keenly in regard to the Ascension. 
The changed conception of the earth’s form and of its place in 
the solar system made it impossible any longer to conceive of 
heaven as a locality somewhere far above our heads. And the 
question could not but be asked, Where did the material Body go 
to? No answer was forthcoming. 

Other objections connected with the nature of physical bodies, 
with their natural life-story of growth, age, and dissolution, further 
discredited the simple notion of a revival of the Body that 
had been crucified. It also came to be felt that, as our own 
resurrection could not now be thought of as a reassembling of the 
material elements of our present bodies and their physical 
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restoration to life, so too the Lord’s resurrection could not rightly 
be interpreted in the old way, if it was indeed to be the type of 
the resurrection life for ourselves. 

2. The sacred documents were interrogated afresh. It was 
observed that the various narratives included details which 
pointed the way to a new conception of the character of our 
Lord’s Body after the Resurrection.!. A change had passed over 
it. It was the same, and yet not the same. It was released 
from the old limitations: it was wholly under the control of the 
Spirit which it served. 

I think it is of some importance at the present moment to call 
attention to the masterly exposition of this conception which 
was given us by Bishop Westcott in his series of studies which 
is entitled The Revelation of the Risen Lord. A few paragraphs 
must be quoted in full. 


The Revelation of the Risen Christ is, indeed, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a Revelation ; an unveiling of that which was before undis- 
covered and unknown. 

Nothing perhaps (if we may anticipate results yet to be established) 
is more surprising in the whole sum of inspired teaching than the way 


in which the different appearances of Christ after His Resurrection 
meet and satisfy the aspirations of man towards a knowledge of the 
unseen world. As we fix our thoughts steadily upon them we learn 
how our life is independent of its present conditions ; how we also can 
live through death ; how we can retain all the issues of the past without 
being bound by the limitations under which they were shaped. Christ 
rose from the grave changed and yet the same; and in Him we have 
the pledge and the type of our rising. 

Christ was changed. He was no longer subject to the laws of the 
material order to which His earthly life was previously conformed. As 
has been well said: ‘ What was natural to Him before is now miraculous ; 
what was before miraculous is now natural.’ Or to put the thought in 
another form, in an earthly life the spirit is manifested through the 
body ; in the life of the Risen Christ the Body is manifested (may we 
not say so?) through the Spirit. He ‘appears’ and no longer is seen 
coming. He is found present, no one knows from whence ; He passes 
away, no one knows whither. He stands in the midst of the group of 
Apostles when the doors were shut for fear of the Jews. He vanishes out 

? Some early writers had ventured to speak of our Lord’s Body as being im- 


material after the Resurrection, but their speculations were incautious and failed 
to find acceptance. 
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of sight of the disciples whose eyes were opened that they should know 
Him. And at last as they were looking He was taken up, and a cloud 
received Him out of their sight. 

The continuity, the intimacy, the simple familiarity of former inter- 
course is gone. He is seen and recognized only as He wills, and when 
He wills. In the former sense of the phrase, He is no longer with the 
disciples. ‘They have, it appears, no longer a natural power of recog- 
nizing Him. Feeling and thought require to be purified and enlightened 
in order that He may be known under the conditions of earthly life. 
There is a mysterious awfulness about His Person which first inspires 
fear and then claims adoration. He appointed a place of meeting with 
His Apostles, but He did not accompany them on their journey. He 
belongs already to another realm, so that the Ascension only ratifies 
and presents in a final form the lessons of the forty days in which it 
was included. 

Thus Christ is seen to be changed, but none the less He is also seen 
to be essentially the same. Nothing has been left in the grave though 
all has been transfigured. He is the same, so that the marks of the 
Passion can become sensibly present to the doubting Thomas: the 
same, so that He can eat of the broiled fish which the disciples had 
prepared: the same, so that one word spoken with the old accent 
makes him known to the weeping Magdalene: the same, so that above 
all expectation and against the evidence of death, the Apostles could 
proclaim to the world that He who suffered upon the Cross had indeed 
redeemed Israel; the same in patience, in tenderness, in chastening 
reproof, in watchful sympathy, in quickening love. In each narrative 
the marvellous contrast is written—Christ changed and yet the same— 
without effort, without premeditation, without consciousness, as it 
appears, on the part of the Evangelists. And if we put together these 
two series of facts in which the contrast is presented, we shall see how 
they ennoble and complete our prospect of the future. It is not that 
Christ’s soul lives on divested of the essence as of the accidents of the 
earthly garments in which it was for a time arrayed. It is not that His 
body, torn and wounded, is restored, such as it was, to its former 
vigour and beauty. But in Him soul and body, in the indissoluble 


union of a perfect manhood, are seen triumphant over the last penalty 
of sin. 


The Gospel narratives thus offered fresh and welcome results 
to a closer study. It was observed, moreover, that St Paul, 
in speaking of the future of our bodies, had expressly declared 
that ‘flesh and blood’ could not inherit the kingdom of God. 
Alike for those who had died and for those who remained until 
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the Second Coming it would be necessary that ‘ this corruptible 
should put on incorruption’ : not that we desire to be ‘ unclothed’ 
—so ran his own hope—‘ but clothed upon, that the mortal may 
be swallowed up by life’. 

In this way a new conception was gained of our Lord’s 
resurrection ; a conception which met the difficulty as to the 
Ascension, and also brought His resurrection again into line with 
the future resurrection of Christians, A change had passed over 
the sacred Body in the tomb: such a change as brought it 
wholly under the control of the Spirit, made it spirit-ruled in 
the completest sense ; dematerialized (if the word may for the 
moment be allowed), spiritualized ; capable of being manifested 
at will, of being withdrawn at will. It could pass out of the 
grave-clothes without disturbing them: they were left for 
a witness, even as the stone was rolled back for a witness. The 
Lord was free to manifest Himself to whom He would, as He 
would, and when He would: and to close the series of His mani- 
festations by ascending before the eyes of His disciples in this 
spiritual Body, which was no longer trammelled by the conditions 
of our earthly experience. 

Now although this new interpretation removes certain obvious 
objections which have discredited the cruder view, and brings 
consistency into the statements of Scripture regarding our 
Lord’s resurrection and the future resurrection of His followers, 
yet it remains altogether beyond the limits of our present 
experience and can only be accepted as a matter of faith. We 
cannot even conceive the process of change by which the material 
Body could be thus transformed and rendered a spiritual Body. 
It is a new thought offered to us by the Gospel narratives as 
interpreted by St Paul’s declaration as to the nature of resurrec- 
tion bodies. 

The appearances of the Risen Lord are thus presented to us 
as a Revelation of a higher mode of human existence. We may 
accept them as such, notwithstanding our intellectual inability to 
comprehend them fully or to explain them in terms of our 
experience of physical life. Here, as everywhere in our Faith, 
we come quickly upon mystery. But we may remember that 
mystery is not peculiar to Religion ; it accompanies all investiga- 
tion of life, even upon its lowest levels. 
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3. Our Essayist seems unable to rest in this position. He 
desiderates a more intelligible conception. 

He does not accept the theory that the appearances were 
nothing more than subjective visions, which originated in the 
minds of the disciples, as the outcome of the unique circumstances 
in which they were placed and the overpowering emotion which 
the Crucifixion had aroused inthem. He is convinced that if the 
appearances are to be described as visions, yet they must be held 
to be the result of some external stimulus. And he is satisfied 
to believe that our Lord, having spiritually survived His death by 
crucifixion, was able as Spirit acting in the spiritual sphere to 
convey to His disciples the certainty of His ever-abiding life and 
His continued presence with them: to say in effect by such self- 
manifestations, ‘I am the Living One; and I died; and, behold, 
I am alive for evermore’; and, further, ‘1 am with you all your 
days even unto the end of the world’. 

That in the minds of the disciples these self-manifestations of 
the Living Lord took the form of bodily appearances was both 
necessary and inevitable. It was necessary, because in no other 
way could sufficient certainty, or indeed any certainty at all, be 
conveyed to them. And that they thought of them and spoke of 
them as the external appearances of a material body was inevit- 
able: they with their mental limitations could not do otherwise ; 
nor otherwise could they have conveyed their own certainty to 
those to whom they spoke. 

But what then—for the question rises of itself—of the empty 
tomb? The historical evidence for this is to our Essayist’s mind 
irrefragable. He can only make the suggestion that, although 
the natural explanations of the fact hitherto offered are quite 
unconvincing, we may not as yet have exhausted the possibilities 
of natural explanation, and may content ourselves with saying 
that in our present state of ignorance we cannot tell what became 
of the Body. 

It is to be observed that our Essayist does not reject a priori 
the possibility of miracle, though he desires to call miracle in aid 
as little as possible. The ‘ objective vision’ theory, as outlined 
above, itself involves the intervention of the Living Lord in 
a manner which is quite beyond our experience—which is, in 
other words, properly miraculous. ‘It is the Lord’s doing, and 
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it is marvellous in our eyes. But it commends itself to him on 
the ground that it is more nearly analogous to our experience 
than the conception of the dematerialization of the Body and its 
subsequent control by the Spirit with a view to self-manifestation 
in a visible form. 


Each of these conceptions (2 and 3) has its own difficulty. No 
question is raised with either as to the certainty of the continued life 
and activity of our Lord beyond the grave, or of His ‘ objective’ 
spiritual presence with the faithful both then and now. The former 
conception is difficult, because it involves a transmutation of the 
earthly Body, and then a series of self-manifestations of the Lord 
in this transformed and spiritualized Body. The latter conception 
is difficult, because it too involves a series of self-manifestations 
of the Lord under the semblance of an earthly body. If these 
are not to be mere visions—and it is allowed (p. 134) that the 
New Testament writers give the impression that they very clearly 
distinguished them from subsequent appearances of the Lord in 
visions—they must involve a supernatural action to which our 
experience offers no secure parallel. 

If this second conception appears less difficult on metaphysical 
grounds to certain minds, we are still bound to ask whether on 
grounds of history it is not more difficult than the first. The first 
gives an intelligible explanation of the fact that the tomb was 
empty: the second leaves that fact wholly unexplained. The 
Body must then have been conveyed away by human hands—the 
hands either of friends or of foes: if of friends, there was deception 
such as is utterly inconsistent with the whole story and its issue: 
if of enemies, the old question remains, Why, when the Resur- 
rection was proclaimed and was exercising so potent an effect, 
was not the Body produced ? Why was the proclamation met only 
by persecution, when an obvious remedy was at hand Ὁ 

Further, when the whole course of the history is considered, 
can we believe that it would have been what it was if the disciples 
had not been persuaded that the Body had miraculously left the 
tomb? Would not the second conception fail altogether as 
a historical explanation, supposing that the disciples could have 
known that the Body was still somewhere on earth passing 
through the stages of corruption? And if it be suggested in reply 
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that a watchful Providence kept this fact from them lest their 
faith should fail of its needed intensity, are we not being asked 
to introduce an element of deception, or at least of permitted 
illusion, into the very foundation of the Christian Church ἢ 

To these difficulties which the second conception presents I can 
myself see no answer. The possible gain from the metaphysical 
point of view is altogether outweighed by the loss from the 
historical point of view: and this to my mind is decisive. 

I can understand that by minds constituted or trained otherwise 
a decision will not be so readily reached. I would record my 
personal belief that the second conception, if carefully guarded 
from losing what I have termed its supernatural element, need 
not be considered inconsistent with the statement of the Creed, 
‘the third day He rose again from the dead’. Yet on the grounds 
which I have endeavoured to indicate I cannot think that it is 
a reasonable interpretation of the facts, or that it could commend 
itself to the general consciousness of the Christian Church. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF IGNATIUS AND POLYCARP 
TO THE WRITINGS OF ST JOHN. 


Ir has been urged as an objection to the residence of the apostle 
John at Ephesus that Ignatius in his letter to the church of that city 
makes no mention of him, though he speaks of his readers as associates 
in the mysteries with Paul (§ 12) and refers to St Paul and St Peter 
when writing to the Romans (§ 4). No negative argument, however, 
can be derived from the two allusions to St Paul. There is a strong 
case for a literary relation of some kind between Rom. 4 and 1 Clem. 5,' 
and the allusion in Zh. 12 arises from a train of thought which 
dominates at the moment the mind of Ignatius. St Paul on his last 
journey to Rome, as we learn from 2 77m., had travelled from Miletus 
to Troas, and thence by the Via Egnatia, the very route to be followed 
by Ignatius himself, who was therefore, to use his own words, on the 
high road of those journeying to die unto God treading in the footsteps 
of Paul. We may have heard the tradition of St Paul’s journey from 
the Ephesian delegates, and Polycarp, who was doubtless present at the 
interview, makes similar allusions in ad Pilip. 3, 9. On the other 
hand, Ignatius makes just such a reference to St John as we might have 
anticipated when he writes, Ye were at all times of one mind with the 
apostles (Eph. 11). Here the words ‘at all times’ prohibit a limitation 
of the reference to St Paul. 

A second objection, that of Pfleiderer, that if Ignatius had read 
St John’s writings he must have used them in his conflict with Docetism, 
possesses some point if St John was not an apostle or if Ignatius had 
not appealed against the heretics to apostolic authority. 

Our argument rests not only upon specific parallels but upon the 
general similarity of the two writers. We must admit items of evidence 
which though of little significance when considered in isolation indicate 
when taken together that, to use Dr Sanday’s phrase, Ignatius had 
absorbed St John’s teaching in succum et sanguinem. If he had not 
long meditated on the documents, he had passed much of his life in 
a church permeated by St John’s influence, and the negative evidence of 
his letters makes strongly against his residence in Asia, Moreover, as 
we shall see, this argument does not take account of all the evidence. 


1 Lightfoot recognizes this in his commentary on 1 Clem. (1 p. 149), but I think 
he seriously understates the evidence. Thus he omits the parallel which is found 
with others in Rom. 2, ‘... in the West... from the East...set... rise...’ 
(ch. 2). Compare 1 Clem. 5, ‘both in the East and in the West... becoming an 
example of endurance.’ 
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The doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ is for Ignatius not so 
much a conclusion as a postulate. He is God’s only Son (Rom. inscr.), 
a phrase which Ignatius, who probably did not understand the pathetic 
force of μονογενής, probably regarded as its equivalent. Christ existed 
before the ages with (παρά) the Father and in the end appeared (Mag. 6). 
He is described in ὃ 7 as one who came forth (προελθόντα) from one 
Father and is with One (cf. Jn. εἰς τ. κόλπον) and departed unto One 
(John xvi 28, ‘I came forth and go to the Father’). The case for a 
reminiscence is much strengthened by another parallel with the same 
verse in the next paragraph. The use of the prepositions here is very 
Johannine. 

The term Logos as applied to our Lord represents a climax of 
St John’s thought. Ignatius uses the term as one which is already 
recognized. He varies and treats it allusively. Thus he uses it with 
the genitive, who ἐς His word (Mag. 8), and speaks of Christ as God’s 
mind (γνώμη, Eph. 3) and the veracious utterance in which God speaks 
truly (Rom. 8). He greets the Smyrnaeans in blameless spirit and in 
the word of God (cf. however 1 John ii 14, ‘the word of God abideth in 
you’). Again, only by his martyrdom will the career of Ignatius become 
a ‘word of God’ and not a mere cry of pain (Rom. 2). He writes that 
there is one teacher who spake and it was done, even the things which he 
hath done in silence are worthy of the Father (Eph. 15). This passage 
seems to refer to the agency of Christ in creation, but Ignatius usually 
applies the term ‘Word’ to the son as incarnate (cf. ἐξηγήσατο, John 
i 18). 

Both St John and Ignatius emphasize the subordination of the Son. 
We notice Ignatius’s double parallel with the following passage :— 

‘ Ido nothing of myself but as the ‘As the Lord without the Father 
Father taught me...and he that did nothing ...so neither do ye’ 
sent me is with me,... 1 doa/ways (Mag. 7). (Jesus Christ) ‘in a// 
the things that ave pleasing (τὰ things Pleased (εὐηρέστησεν) him 
ἀρεστά) to him’ John viii 28-29. that sent him’ (Mag. 8). 

In the same chapter of Jn. (v. 58) we have the saying, ‘ Before 
Abraham was Iam.’ No other scripture justifies the Ignatian epithet 
timeless (Pol. 3) and the present participle in τὸν ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς πατρὸς προελ- 
θόντα καὶ εἰς ἕνα ὄντα καὶ χωρήσαντα (Mag. 7).* 

Westcott summarized the terminology in which St John described the 
Incarnation as follows: (i) It is a mission (πέμπω, ἀποστέλλω), note 


1 It is doubtful whether the Oxford Society of Historical Theology was right in 
holding that the argument is strengthened by the allusion to the patriarchs in 
Philad. 9, where the thought is probably suggested by the descensus ad inferos (cf. 
Mag. 9). 
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especially ὁ πέμψας pe ; (ii) a coming (ἔρχομαι, ἐξέρχομαι) ; (iii) in flesh ; 
(iv) a manifestation (φανερωθῆναι). We find in Ignatius the following 
parallels : (i) ὃ πέμψας αὐτόν (twice) but nowhere ἀποστέλλω, a word very 
common in the Synoptics; (ii) προέρχομαι twice; (iii) ‘flesh’ with 
antidocetic force passim ; (iv) φανερόω three times, φαίνω twice. We 
may notice the occurrence of the former verb in Sm. 1. After stating 
how Christ ἐφανερώθη, Ignatius adds that from that time every sorcery 
and spell began to be destroyed (édiero) Eph. 19. So in 1 John iii 8 
Christ was manifested (ἐφανερώθη) that he might destroy (λύσῃ) the 
works of the devil. 

We will notice here the first occurrence of the very striking phrase, 
the perfect man (Sm. 4). The idea of the phrase is Johannine, for 
Pilate’s words Zcce Homo are an instance of St John’s irony. The speaker 
meant ‘ Behold the fellow’; but the reader interpreted the phrase as 
‘Behold the ideal man’, in accordance with the use of ‘man’ in Rom. 6, 
then I shall be a man. The phrase ferfect man deserves notice for the 
further reason that it is probably the only one which can be adduced to 
shew that the influence of St John upon Ignatius was oral’; but the 
hypothesis is unnecessary, for we find the perfect fidelity in Sm. 10 and 
the new man in Eph, 20, and this may have been suggested by St Paul’s 
‘the second man’ and helped by the different doctrine of the perfecting 
of Jesus which we find in Hedr. 

The Ignatian doctrine of the Christian ministry is connected with the 
Ignatian Christology. The following passages are typical: Be subject to 
the bishop and to one another as Jesus Christ to the Father | according 
lo the Flesh\ and the apostles to Christ and the Father that there may be 
unity both in the flesh and in the Spirit (Mag. 13). As the Lord did 
nothing without the Father... do nothing without the bishop (Mag. 7). 
We may interpret in the light of this passage a sentence which is some- 
times misunderstood, When ye are subject to the bishop as to Jesus Christ, 
then ye appear to me to be living not after the manner of men but after the 
manner of Jesus Christ (Trail. 2). This means no more than that sub- 
ordination is a divine principle and that the earthly order has a heavenly 
counterpart. The sentence is based on the Johannine saying which is 
constantly before the mind of Ignatius, As the father hath sent me so 
send I you (John xx 21). In the following passage the thought is 
similar, Yor every one whom the housemaster sendeth (πέμπει) over his own 
stewardship, him it is necessary to receive (δέχεσθαι) as him that sent him 


11 am strongly inclined to attribute to St John the very striking phrase of the 
Preaching of Peter, ‘the Law and the Word.’ Christ sums up not only all revelation 
but all authority. This phrase may have suggested the Ignatian designation of 
the Roman church as Χριστόνομος (v. 1. Χριστώνυμος), but I attribute the word as 
also some other phrases in the letter to the direct influence of the Preaching. 
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(τὸν πέμψαντα) (ph. 6). Here we seem to have a conflation of Matt. 
x 40 with John xiii 20. In δέχεσθαι Ignatius varies with Matthew against 
John and in τὸν πέμψαντα with John against Matthew. 

Order is the condition of unity and unity is our author’s motto-word. 
He is a man composed unto unity (Philad. 8). Neither the noun nor the 
cognate verb is found in the N.T. or sub-apostolic literature, but they 
occur sixteen times in Ignatius. We may compare the series of emphatic 
‘ones’ which are so conspicuous in the Gospel, ‘one fold’, ‘I and my 
Father are one’, ‘gather into one’, ‘that they may be one as we are’, 
and the six instances in Jn. xvii. The phrase ‘composed unto unity’ 
may itself be suggested by τετελειωμένοι εἰς ἕν, John xvii 23. We note 
also ἡνωμένος τῷ πατρί (of Christ) (Smyrn. 3, Mag. 7). This last phrase 
and the absence from Ignatius of the idea of ‘the unity of the 
Spirit’ make the Johannine parallels much closer than those of Eph. 
iv 3-6. 

The eucharistic phraseology of Ignatius is distinctively Johannine. 
This is well illustrated by his variation of phrase when recalling 1 Cor. 
x 16-17, an epistle which he uses more than any other scripture: For 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup unto unity of His 
blood (Philad. 4). The next passage is a Mosaic of Johannisms: Zhere 
is in me no matter-loving fire but living water, speaking (καὶ λαλοῦν, Ὁ. /. 
ἁλλόμενον) and saying within me (ἐν ἐμοί), Come to the Father. I do not 
delight in the nutriment of corruption or in the pleasures of this life. 


7 desire the bread of God which is the flesh of Christ who was of the seed 


of David, and I desire as drink His blood which is imperishable love 
(Rom. 7). We observe here not only the Johannine comparison of the 
Spirit to water but evidence of an allusion to Jn. iv, for the reading of 
Ps.-Ignatius ‘leaping and saying’ is far too happy an explanation of the 
reading λέγων καὶ λαλῶν to be incorrect, and he has often preserved 
the true text. The words, come to the Father, recall St John’s ‘the 
Father seeketh such’. Apart from the evidence of Ps.-Ignatius the 
case for an allusion to Jn. iv is strong; but if we admit his reading 
there is no room for hesitation, for the word ‘leap’ is nowhere else 
applied to water (Abbott Joh. Grammar 2314). 

The Johannine dread of God is explained as Christ’s flesh and is 
contrasted, as in John vi 27, with the nutriment of corruption (‘meat 
which perisheth ’). We observe also that as the discourse in Jn. closes 
with an emphatic assertion of the spirituality of the doctrine (John vi 63) 
so in our passage Christ’s blood is imperishable love. Compare Tra/l. 8, 
In faith which is the flesh of the Lord, and in love which is the blood of 
Jesus Christ. Again, in Eph. 5 the Eucharist supplies the metaphor 
‘bread of God’, but there is a larger reference as in John vi 31f. If 
St John writes, ‘Except ye eat... ye have not life... He that eateth 
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. - . hath eternal life . . . I will raise him up .. .’ (vi 53, 54), Ignatius calls 
the Eucharist @ medicine of immortality, the antidote that we should not 
die, but live for ever in Jesus Christ (Eph. 20). In each passage the 
truth is stated positively and negatively, and life is ‘in’ or ‘by’ Christ. 
The Eucharist is a pledge of the reality of Christ’s manhood in Sm. 6, 
They abstain from the Eucharist and prayer because they do not confess that 
the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour. The same doctrine probably 
underlies John xix 34 and 1 John v 6-8. These passages clearly are 
allusive to previous teaching and this is especially the case with the 
second, which is for us obscure. It has been well discussed by Law in 
The Tests of Life p. 119f. If we are right in our interpretation of 
St John, Ignatius shews great familiarity with his thought. Our view 
is confirmed by the statement of Ignatius that Christ was baptised in 
order that by His passion He might cleanse water (Eph. 18). Here the 
efficacy of baptism is connected, as in John, with the death of the cross. 
We may mention at this point and compare with John iii 3 f, 72 cannot 
be that a head be born without limbs (Trall. 11). The case for a 
reminiscence confirms and is confirmed by the parallel with John iii 8, 
which we are about to discuss. 

The Ignatian doctrine of the Spirit is thoroughly Johannine. It not 
only reproduces St John’s three great metaphors, unction, irrigation, 
inspiration ; it shews on closer examination traces of verbal reminis- 
cence. We read in Philad. 7, For if some wished to deceive me according 
to the flesh, yet the Spirit is not deceived being from God. The Spirit is 
here the Spirit of truth as contrasted with the Spirit of seduction (cf. 
1 John iv 6); and He is said to proceed from God, a doctrine explicit in 
the N. T. only in John. Ignatius continues, Zhe Spirit is not decetved, 
Sor He knoweth whence He cometh and whither He goeth. This passage 
is for our purpose one of the most important in Ignatius. We must 
paraphrase it, ‘We know that Jesus said (John iii 8) that we men know 
not the whence and the whither, but He Himself knows.’ The 
hypothesis of an allusion to this saying is confirmed by the parallel 
which we have just noticed with John iii 3, and by the form of the 
sentence which is even more significant. We must paraphrase, 
‘You remember, I am sure, the saying of Jesus (John iii 8) about the 
unknown movements of the Spirit, but He Himself knows them.’ 
Moreover, this use of ‘whence’, ‘whither’, ‘come’, ‘go’ is distinctively 
Johannine. We observe that Ignatius assumes that his readers will 
recognize his allusion, and this assumption goes a long way to prove 
that the /ogion was already embodied in a widely circulated document, 
We have already observed that Ignatius has the Johannine phrase 
‘living water’. This water is clearly symbolical of the Spirit, for it is 
said to speak, and this is a turn of expression very characteristic of 
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St John. Thus in John xiv 26 He ‘teaches’, ‘brings to memory’, in 
xv 26 He ‘ testifies’, in xvi 8 ‘reproves’, in xvi 13 ‘speaks’. 

Ignatius attaches much importance to knowledge. Why do we 
foolishly perish, writes Ignatius in Zph. 17, not knowing the gift 
(v. 1. unction) which He hath sent? The words follow the phrase 
the knowledge of God which is Jesus Christ. ‘This last phrase has 
a Johannine ring and both citations recall such passages as 1 John 
v 20,21. With Children of [the light of| truth (Philad. 2) compare 
‘Every one that is of (é) the truth’ (John xviii 37). The heretics are 
advocates of death rather than of the truth (Sm. 5) and the Ephesians /ive 
according to truth (Eph. 6). With Be truly a disciple of Jesus Christ 
compare ‘ Ye are truly my disciples’ (John viii 31, cf. xv 8). In ZpA. τό 
doctrinal is worse than moral corruption. Probably Ignatius means 
that to be an antinomian in principle is the worse phase of evil, but 
on the whole the Ignatian conception of knowledge is probably less 
Hebraistic and ethical than St John’s. 

A Johannine trait which we find in Ignatius is the fondness for 
abstract or summarizing nouns. As St John describes Christ as ‘the 
truth ’, ‘the life’, ‘the true vine’, and God as ‘ love’, ‘light’, ‘ spirit’, so 
in Sm. 10 we have the perfect fidelity and by an inversion knowledge of 
God which is Jesus Christ, in Trall. 11 unity of God which is Himself, 
in Mag. 7 blameless joy which is Jesus Christ,in Mag. 15 in concord 
of God, having acquired unwavering spirit which is Jesus Christ, and in 
LE ph. 14 faith ἐς the beginning and love the end, and the two being together 
are God. Ignatius has St John’s antitypal use of ἀληθινός, in death true 
life (Eph. 7, of Christ ; so Eph. 11, Trall. 9, Sm. 4). We may compare 
Polycarp’s description of Christ as the ‘rue (ἀληθής) love (Phil. 1), and 
we may doubt whether he could have coined the phrase without the 
help of 1 John iv 16 (‘God is Jove’), a memorable aphorism which 
probably suggested the phrase of Zph. 14. 

One would have expected that a writer who, according to a tradition 
which I believe to be primitive but cannot here discuss (Ap. Const. 
vii 46), was a convert of St Paul, was familiar with his epistles and on 
his way to martyrdom, would have reproduced the Pauline doctrine 
of the cross. But we might describe Ignatius as less Pauline and more 
Johannine than St John. If we except the isolated phrase who suffered 
jor our sins which occurs somewhat conventionally in a eucharistic 
context (Smyrn. 6), Ignatius only asserts two Johannine doctrines of the 
cross, its reality and its attractive power. Perhaps his determination to 
be martyred was deepened by meditation on St John’s insistence on the 
voluntary character of Christ’s death, and his strange aspiration that he 
may rise in his chains by meditation on the stigmata. I am inclined, 
however, to think that Ignatius uses the word ἀντίψυχον with more 
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fullness of meaning than Lightfoot supposed, in Eph. 21, Sm. 10, 
Pol. 2,6. The word is wonderfully apt if Ignatius is thinking of the 
words in which St John a few years before encouraged the churches to 
which Ignatius wrote to face delation and martyrdom, ‘ He laid down 
his life (ψυχήν) for (ὑπέρ) us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren’ (1 John iii 16). We thus explain the repetition. St John’s 
words not improbably influenced 1 Clem. 49 ad fin. 

In John xii 32 Christ shortly after the allusion to the Greeks who 
came to Him says, ‘I if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me.’ We 
seem to have an echo of this in Sm. 1, that He might lift an ensign for 
all ages—whether among Jews or Gentiles, and perhaps in the curious 
passage in Zh. 9, where the cross is the engine by which (men) are lifted 
up to the heights. 

We must now endeavour to disentangle the reminiscences which sug- 
gested the following passages: Shun ye those vile offshoots that gender a 
deadly fruit, whereof if a man taste, forthwith he dieth. For these men are 
not the Father's planting ; for if they had been, they would have been seen 
to be branches of the Cross and their fruits imperishable ( Trall. 11), and of 
which fruit are we, that is, of His most blessed Passion (Sm. 1). The phrase 
φυτεία πατρός must be derived ultimately from Matt. xv 3 (‘which my 
heavenly father did not plant’) or its source, but the recurrence in this 
variant form in PAilad. 3 suggests the influence of an uncanonical Gospel. 

Lightfoot’s note (p. 291) shews that the comparison of the cross to the 
tree of life occurs in Justin, Clem. Alex., Melito, and probably Papias. 
The passage seems to imply the allegory of the vine, for the simile of 
the branch occurs in the N. T. only in John xv 2. We are confirmed 
by γεωργεῖ in PAilad, 3, where the suggestion is less probably from 
1 Cor. iii 9,and Polycarp’s your fruit, with which we compare ‘ beareth 
much fruit’ (John xv 5). Behind the Ignatian dranches of the cross 
there probably lies the equation cross=tree=tree of life=vine. The 
following points support the suggestion. (1) The equation which Dr James 
(Apoc. Anecd. ii p. xxiv) is inclined to attribute to the Gnostics, bush 
=tree=cross, may be a parody. Perversely understood, the bush of 
Exodus might become a symbol of that which presents the appear- 
ance of sacrifice without its reality. (2) In Orac. Sibyll. 5. 256 ‘the 
man from the sky stretched forth his hands upon a fruitful (πολυκάρπου) 
tree’, We compare ‘very fruitful vine’. This passage has very early 
roots. (3) The dominant topic of the Letters to the seven churches 
is the disciplinary measures which St John took against the Nicolaitans 
and the excommunication of ‘Jezebel’, The converse to this is 
represented in the promises in which the blessings of communion with 
Christ are prominent. The allusion to ‘the tree of life’ is probably 
eucharistic. ‘The tree of life=the vine. 
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We conclude that the allegory of the vine was known to Ignatius and 
Polycarp. 

For whom did Christ die? Ignatius answers with St John that Christ 
raised an ensign .. . both among Jews and among Gentiles (Smyrn. 1); to 
Him every tongue hath been gathered together (Mag. 10). ‘The words 
may be suggested by Isa. Ixvi 8, but the thought is that of John xi 52. 
But the subjects of redemption are the children of God and the 
children of (the light of| truth (Philad. 2). Perhaps there is here 
a tendency to a doctrine of predestination which may underlie his 
statement that the Trallians are blameless οὐ κατὰ χρῆσιν ἀλλὰ κατὰ 
φύσιν (Trail. 1). Ignatius here deserts St Paul and innocently uses 
language used later in some Gnostic systems. We may compare his use 
of pleroma (£ph. inscr.) and ‘ matter-loving’ as=‘carnal’ (Rom, 7). 
In this connexion we may notice the over-statement, Vo man professing 
faith sinneth and no man professing love hateth (Eph. 14). Ignatius 
wrote with haste, but his generalization recalls r John in three ways: 
(1) The assertion of a principle in the form of an ideal generalization ; 
(2) ‘love’, ‘hate’; (3) the condemnation of profession which is so 
prominent in the polemic of 1 John. Compare Jt is better to keep silence 
and to be than to talk and not to be (Eph. 15). A little later Papias 
condemned in the same region those who say many things and introduce 
an alien discipline. 

The antithesis, ‘love’ and ‘hate’, suggests the sharp bisection of life 
which is a fundamental characteristic of St John. This appears in the 
sentence which contains the earliest instance of the word ‘ Christianity’: 
The work is not of persuasive rhetoric ; Christianity is a thing of might 
when it is hated by the world (Rom. 3). ‘Work’ has here a Johannine 
ring, as has the last half of the sentence (cf. 1 John iii 18). We have 
the Johannine the Prince of this world in Eph. 17, Mag. 1, Trail. 4, 
Rom. ἡ, Philad. 8. ‘The phrase cannot originate in 1 Cor. ii 6, where 
the rulers are earthly ; but this verse may have led Ignatius to substitute 
αἰῶνος for κόσμου unconsciously. 

The presentation of the Resurrection in our epistles is thoroughly 
Johannine. In Smyrn. 2 we read that Christ raised Himself. When 
Lightfoot described the phrase as unscriptural he probably forgot John 
x 8, ‘I have power to take it again.’ The agency of Christ is also 
asserted in Polycarp’s promised to raise us from the dead (Phil. 5), 
a promise which is not recorded by the Synoptists but by St John in 
John v 21, 25, vi 44. It is important to observe that Polycarp is not 
only acquainted with St John’s distinctive teaching, but with the attribu- 
tion of it to Christ. The Johannine theology was already embodied in 
a Gospel. 

It is characteristic of St John’s doctrine that he fuses the physical 
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and spiritual aspects of the principle of the Resurrection (John xi 24-26, 
1 John iii 14, ‘We have passed from death unto life because we love 
the brethren’). With this compare, “0 Jove that they may rise again 
(Smyrn. 7). So Christ is described as our true life (Smyrn. 4), our 
inseparable life (Eph. 3). Compare His life (τὸ ζῆν αὐτοῦ) is not in us 
(Mag. 5), where the argument is Pauline but the phrase Johannine. 

In Philad. 10 we have a reminiscence of St John’s doctrine of glory. 
Ignatius writes glorify the name, adding and ye shall be glorified. Were 
we note (i) the ‘name’ used absolutgly (only Acts v 41, 3 John 7, 
Rev. xv 4); (ii) ‘glorify the name’ (of God) (only John xii 28, Rev. 
xv 4); (iii) the connexion of glorifying and being glorified (John 
xvii 1). 

Christ’s ascension and return in glory occupy a subordinate position 
in St John and almost disappear in Ignatius. We find, however, the 
emphatic phrase ἔσχατοι καιροί in Zph. 11, with which we may compare 
tt ts the last hour (1 John ii 18). Future judgement is not mentioned 
except in the twice-repeated shal/ not inherit the kingdom of God 
(Zph. τό, Philad. 3, cf. 1 Cor. vi 9). The phrase is somewhat con- 
ventionally used and Christ is nowhere described in terms of kingship. 

The power of the ascended Christ is asserted in a sentence already 
discussed, Christianity is a thing of might when it is hated by the 
world, which is obviously Johannine, and in the striking sentence 
Christ, being in the Father, the more appears (Rom. 3). This summar- 
izing phrase indicates long familiarity with the thought of Jn. xiv. 
Compare ‘Greater works . . . because I go to the Father’ (v. 12), 
‘the world beholdeth me no more but ye behold me’ (συ. 19), ‘ ye shall 
know that I am in the Father’ (v. 20). 


Johannine Incidents. 


In estimating the evidence of allusions to narrative we must remember 
the extreme rarity of allusions to evangelical incidents other than the 
credal which characterizes early Christian literature. (1) No negative 
inference can be drawn from the absence of allusion to our Lord's 
appearance to Thomas, for it may well be that Ignatius would regard the 
saying of Christ cited from Zhe Preaching of Peter in Smyrn. 3 as more 
conclusive than any deduction from the narrative of that appearance ; 
the strange device by which the docetists met that passage (Ac. Jo. 
89) may be as old as Ignatius. But is there no allusion to the appear- 
ance to Thomas? We may note the following points. After citing from 
The Preaching of Peter, Lay hold and handle me (ψηλαφήσατε, cf. Luke 
xxiv 39, 1 John i 1), Ignatius continues Straightway they grasped Him 
(ἡψαντοὴ and believed. We note this verb is used in John xx 17, and 
that only in John xx 29 is belief explicitly stated to result from an 
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appearance after the Resurrection. Again, we have already observed 
that the Ignatian doctrine of the ministry is an expansion of John xx 21. 
Again, according to Eph. 17, our Lord breathed upon the church, to which 
the only N. T. parallel is that of John xx 21. The modalistic christology 
of Ignatius, or perhaps one should say terminology, may perhaps be 
connected with John xx 28. 

(2) Ignatius referring to the incident of the anointing writes, our 
Lord received the ointment upon His head in order that He might breathe 
incorruptibility upon His churche Be not anointed with the evil savour 
of the teaching of the ruler of this world (Eph.17). Ut is clear that the 
passage reads back into the incident the metaphors of 1 John ii 20, 27 
Ye have an anointing from the Holy One... The anointing which 
ye have received abideth in you and ye have not need that any should teach 
you, and this is confirmed if we accept Zahn’s plausible conjecture in 
Eph. τὴ, the unction which the Lord hath sent (πέπομφεν). Is there, 
then, anything in St John’s narrative which justifies this interpretation 
of it? I reply that we may find our clue in the words Zhe house was 
filled with the odour of the ointment. Origen explains the house as 
‘omnem huius mundi domum ac totius ecclesiae domum’, and the 
fragrance as ‘ odor doctrinae qui procedit de Christo et Sancti Spiritus 
fragrantia ’ (ον. i in Cant. 12 cited by Abbott Joh. Gram. 2329). In 
the Arabic Preaching of Thomas (Lewis Mythological Acts of Apostles 
Pp. 90), in a passage which probably derives from an early source, Christ 
appears and ‘a sweet scent proceeded from his mouth and filled the 
house with the odour of its fragrance ’. 

St John, we observe, omits from his narrative the saying of Christ, 
‘She hath anointed my body beforehand for the burying’; but if 
we are right he has not so much omitted these words as allegorized 
them. The ointment was a preservative against corruption, a prophecy 
of the Resurrection, a sacrament of life. Incorruptibility passed, as 
Origen suggests in ¢. Ce/s. vi 79, from the head to the body, which is 
the Church—from the ‘housemaster’ (Zp/. 6) to the house. The 
same mysticism probably underlies the phrase ‘about a hundred pounds 
weight’ in John xix 39. Like so much else in the Gospel and Epistles 
and Revelation it presupposes St John’s oral teaching. Perhaps we may 
avail ourselves of a phrase which Carlyle might have used and write, 
‘according to the Gospels he was twice anointed with the antidotes 
against corruption, a fact significant of much.’ The hint which is given 
in the one incident by the phrase ‘the house was filled’ is given in the 
other by the mystical number. If our view of these incidents is justified 
we have an indication of St John’s attitude towards historical fact. He 
is neither inventing allegories nor reproducing a diary, but preaching 
about his memories or traditions. His view is that Christ had always 
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meant more than He seemed to mean. The riding upon an ass into 
Jerusalem, the withered fig-tree, the feet-washing, the supper, the darkness 
into which Judas passed, the title, the darkness, the fragrance which filled 
the house after the anointing, were all ‘ significant of much’. St John’s 
conception of a Gospel is not at bottom different from St Mark’s. 

In his next paragraph Ignatius, as we have already observed, again 
interprets St John’s mysticism. He writes, Ye was baptized in order 
that by His passion He might cleanse water (Eph. 18). When we 
remember Polycarp’s allusion to the testimony of the cross, it is arbitrary 
to refuse to connect the passage with John xix 34, 35, 1 Johnv 6. In 
Smyrn. 1 Ignatius again refers to the baptism. Both passages are quasi- 
credal and like their Johannine parallels polemical, and the phrasing in 
Smyrn. 1 has been already shewn to be Johannine. 

Our last parallel is important as it indicates a knowledge of St John’s 
teaching in its present forms. In “λα. 9 Ignatius is picking up the 
thought of § 5, which ranks the prophets with the apostles because ‘ they 
too pointed to the Gospel in their preaching. . . . They too were saved 
in the unity of Jesus Christ... in the Gospel of the common hope’. In 
§ 8 the thought turns to the N. T. again and in § 9 Ignatius returns to 
the thought of ὃ 5 in the words, 176 Himself being the door of the Father, 
through whom Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and the prophets and the 
apostles and the church enter in. All these things combine in the unity of 
God. But the Gospel hath a singular pre-eminence in the advent of the 
Saviour ... His Passion, Resurrection ... the prophets preached of Him. 
Not only is the thought of the passage the same as that of the earlier, 
but the prophets are again associated with the apostles because of their 
preaching in the unity of God or Christ. 

The parallelism is so close that we may assume that both passages 
spring from the same vein of reminiscence. We are justified, therefore, 
in completing in § 9 the phrase enter in with the help of § 5 and in 
adding ‘and are saved’, and we are confirmed by the occurrence of 
‘Saviour’, which he uses elsewhere three times and which may be due 
here to the reminiscence. 

We conclude that the description of Christ as the door through whom 
all enter (and are saved) is a reminiscence of Jn. x 9, ‘I am the door ; 
by me if a man enter in he shall be saved.’ 

The case for an allusion is much strengthened when we observe that 
the point of the parallel is the unity of the salvation and that this 
thought is emphasized in John x, and that in this very letter Ignatius 
seems again to recall that chapter for the purpose of enforcing unity, 
Shun divisions and false doctrines; and where the shepherd is, there 
follow as sheep. For many specious wolves take captive... (δ 2). We 
compare in the allegory of ‘the shepherd of the sheep’ the words ‘the 
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sheep follow him’ and not the stranger (John x 3 ἢ, and in the allegory 
of the ‘good shepherd’ ‘the wolf seizeth them . . . my sheep know me 
... hear... one flock, one shepherd’ (v. 12f). We cannot attribute 
these parallels to any other Biblical allusion to shepherd and sheep, for 
in Jn. x alone is the emphasis on heresy and division. Nor can we 
attribute the parallels to a recollection of St John’s oral teaching ; for 
we find in one epistle of Ignatius parallels with each of the three 
component parts of a Johannine discourse. These metaphors do not 
occur elsewhere in Ignatius. ‘There is nothing nearer than ‘pastor’ in 
Rom. 9, which is probably suggested by 1 Pet. ii 25, and ‘follow’ 
(Smyrn. 8). We may, in conclusion, observe how completely the 
Johannine similes appear in the letters. We have ‘light’, ‘living (and 
leaping) water’, ‘inbreathing’, ‘unction’, ‘the door’, ‘the shepherd’, 
‘wolves’, ‘the vine’. 
Parallels with Potyc. ad Philip. 

We have already considered two of Polycarp’s Johannisms, ‘the truth 
itself’ and the promise of Christ to raise the dead. The following 
passage is as near to 1 John iv 2-3 as any early citation can be expected 
to be. The context of the passage will be shewn to be Johannine. 


Every spirit which confesseth 
not that Jesus hath come in the 
flesh is antichrist, and every one 
who confesseth not the witness 
of the cross is of the devil (ad 
Philip. 7). 


Every spirit which confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God: and every spirit 
which confesseth not Jesus is not 
of God: and this is the spirit of 
antichrist (1 John iv 2-3). 


The variant phrases ‘of the devil’, ‘antichrist’ have parallels in 
St John’s context (1 John iii 8) and in a similar passage (2 John 7). 
‘The witness of the cross’ we have already discussed, and we have 
suspected that ¢he true love was suggested by 1 John iv τό. 

I owe to Stanton’s Gospels as Hist. Doc. the following :— 


If we do his will and walk in his 
commandments and love what he 
loved (ad Philip. 2). 


I rejoiced with you (συνεχάρην) 
greatly insomuch as ye received 
(δεξαμένοις)... the fullness of the 
true love and escorted them 
(προπέμψασιν) and were associated 
in the truth (#d. 1), 


Do his will (John vii 17, cf. 
1 John ii 7). If ye love me, keep 
my commandments (John xiv 15). 
Walk as he walked (1 John ii 6). 
Hereby know we that we love God 
and keep his commandments. 

Compare the general tenor of 
3 John 3-8 and the use of ἐχάρην, 
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In veritate sociati. Ch. X (#. 10). 

In estimating the evidence of Ignatius we must remember that his 
seven letters printed in large type do not occupy more than thirty 
octavo pages. ‘Two of the seven have no theological purpose in view. 
The remaining five were hurriedly dictated and there is a great deal of 
repetition. Yet how large a part of the Johannine theology can be 
discovered in this narrow compass! It is the Jewish side of the Gospel 
which is mainly absent, and on this side Ignatius was, as he confessed 
to the Philadelphians (§ 8), somewhat ill-equipped. He took higher 
ground: My charter is Jesus Christ ; the inviolable charter is the cross 
and His death and His resurrection. This position is itself Johannine 
(John v 36-39). 

We may go further and assert that the Johannine theology is no 
recent acquisition of Ignatius. It is at the basis of his thinking, the 
datum and not the probandum. St John’s thought and methods of 
expression have become part of the furniture of his mind. When the 
epistles were written he must have been familiar with it for many years. 

It has been thought that the fact that Ignatius and St John belong 
to the same school of thought is sufficient to account for the parallels 
which we find in their writings. ‘This explanation is inconsistent with 
some of the evidence which we have considered and, apart from this, 
is shipwrecked on the rock of the personality which is revealed to us in 
the Johannine writings. Critics of the most opposite views have been 
impressed not only by the spiritual power of John but also by its unique- 
ness. Mr E. F. Scott, for instance, who seems to regard St John as 
a contemporary or younger contemporary of Ignatius, writes such phrases 
as ‘unique religious temperament ’, ‘The Johannine thought even more 
than the Pauline is bound up with a personal temperament and experi- 
ence’, ‘A single hand rests upon every line of it’, ‘a work of genius’ 
(The Fourth Gospel pp. 15, 16, 30, 32; cf. Sanday Historical Character &c. 
pp- 302-303). But the impress of this master-hand is upon the material 
used by the bishops of Antioch and Smyrna. ‘Their Johannisms are 
not from the crude raw-material of John but from that material 
already transfused and moulded. The religious genius which the 
Johannine writings reveal and yet conceal is that of an older contem- 
porary of our writers. 

But our study of the letters has proved, not only the influence or 
St John, but also that his Epistles and Gospel were already written. 
‘The hypothesis of oral influence does not account for the parallelisms. 
They presuppose the existence of St John’s teaching in its present 
form, and in the instance of the parallels with Jn. x in its present order 
and arrangement, and in one place Ignatius assumes that a distinctively 
Johannine logion was known to his readers. 
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Our conclusion is confirmed by Ignatius’s omission to refer to St John 
in his letter to the Ephesians. To suppose that if St John had been an 
apostle he would have been associated with St Paul in that letter is, as 
we have seen, to misunderstand the point of the allusion to the latter 
apostle ; but it is difficult to believe that, if the teacher who so pro- 
foundly influenced Ignatius had still been living, Ignatius would not 
at the close of his letter have addressed to him a salutation. 


H. J. Barps.ey. 


THE DICTION OF THE PSALTER AS A CLUE TO 
ITS DEVELOPEMENT. 


THE received text of the Psalter, omitting the captions and some 
other extraneous details, amounts to nearly 19,000 words. The voca- 
bulary from which this text is derived consists of over 2,100 words, the 
exact number depending upon the rigour with which closely allied 
forms are separated. Such an enumeration, of course, takes no account 
of conjectural emendations of the text, however plausible. 

Even a casual scrutiny of this vocabulary reveals the fact that a small 
number of words occur many times, while a much larger number occur but 
few times. About 230 words occur so frequently that they alone con- 
stitute about two-thirds of the whole text. These words, which each 
occur in thirteen or more Psalms, will be called ‘common’ in the 
present discussion. On the other hand, about 1,900 words are each 
found in not more than twelve Psalms. These words will be called 
‘rare’. Of the ‘rare’ words, nearly g00 occur in but a single Psalm. 
(Words occurring in from one to four Psalms constitute about 154 % of 
the entire text; words in from five to eight Psalms, about 9 %; and 
words in from nine to twelve Psalms, about 7 %.) ‘Taken all together, 
the ‘rare’ words make up about 32 Χ of the text. 

In fixing a feasible line of division between the words to be called 
‘common’ and ‘rare’, there appear to be good reasons (1) for classify- 
ing all the words by the number of Psalms in which they occur rather 
than by their total number of occurrences (mere repetitions within 
a single Psalm being much less important than appearances in different 
Psalms), and (2) for placing the dividing-line so as to set by themselves 
words that occur in twelve Psalms or fewer. This latter principle was 
adopted only after long consideration. But, since it is essentially arbi- 
trary, care has been used to avoid making the position of the dividing- 
line too influential. There can be no doubt about the great difference 
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between the words that occur in many Psalms and those that occur in 
but few. Those that occur in a number close to the assumed line of 
division are regarded as somewhat debateable in character. 

When the distribution of the ‘rare’ words is examined, many in- 
teresting phenomena are disclosed. These obviously have critical 
importance, though the interpretation of them is not always easy. 
The distribution proves to be decidedly unequal. The study of it 
emphasizes that marked difference of literary texture and method in 
different parts of the Psalter of which careful students are well aware. 
Not only do the topics vary, and the general spirit and tone, but the 
lexical and rhetorical materials also vary greatly. Although it is not 
my purpose here to discuss this entire statistical field, it will be in- 
teresting, in passing, to note some of the general phenomena. 

If the Books of which the Psalter is made up be compared, it will 
be found that the percentages of ‘rare’ words are as follows :— 


318% 
341% 
. 354% 
- 337% 

31-2 % 


All percentages in this and following tables are arrived at by com- 
paring the total number of occurrences of the words considered (in- 


cluding all repetitions) with the total number of words in the text of the 
Psalm or Psalms in view. These figures, therefore, concern the balance 
of words in the full text, not the proportions of its vocabulary. 

Not only is Book III the strongest in ‘rare’ words in general, but it 
is also considerably the strongest in the ‘rarest’ words (those in not 
more than four Psalms). In regard of the ‘rarest’ words, as well as 
of all the ‘rare’ words, the grading of the Books is this: III, II, IV, 
I, V. This indicates that in Books I and V there is a noticeable 
tendency to the use of a limited vocabulary, and presumably, therefore, 
to the reiteration of somewhat similar phrases and ideas. 

Without seeking to imply too much regarding the individuality or 
integrity of certain special groups of Psalms, a few cases may be cited, 
as follows :— 


Asaph Pss. (50, 73-83)  . «© « 369% 
Miktamim (16, 56-60)... 35:5 % 
Korah Pss. (42, 44-49, 84-85, 87-88) « . « « 339 8 8 
Songs of Ascents (120-134)... 28.3 % 
Alphabetic Pss. (9-10, 25, 34, 37, 111, "333, 27-7 4 
Egyptian Hallel (113-118) 23-6 % 


The above summary statements suggest that the individual Psalms 
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vary extraordinarily in the percentage of ‘rare’ words in them. 
full table is as follows :— 


1. IL. ΠῚ. IV. ν. 
58, 60, 65 
129 
19 
51 
2 45, 68 150 
23 78, 83 107, 114, 137 
108, 132, 139 
17; 39 76, 80 144, 147 
11, 18, 35 69 124 
8, 40 73977 126, 149 
64 110 
22 50,79 74, 88, 89 119 
6 55» 72 75579 127 
10 62 
7 81 
29, 15, 32, 38 44,49 109, 122 
5, 12, 37 42, 46, 63 103 140 
1, 16, 26, 31, 36 57, 59 133, 141 
48 142 
25 116, 148 
4, 20 111, 112, 120 
123 


a3 


NNN NN 


128, 146 
131, 135 
113, 121 
130, 145 
136, 143 
118, 125 

117 
115, 138 

134 

It is necessary only to examine a few examples at the top or bottom 
of this table to see that the method by which it is arrived at has value 
in sifting the materials in the Psalter into significant grades. As 
might be expected, there is no special homogeneity at the top of the 
list ; for Psalms that are ‘strong’ (in rare words) may be so for a variety 
of reasons. But the Psalms that are ‘weak’ prove to have some striking 
marks of similarity. At all events, in these Psalms there is a marked 
tendency to conventionality of expression, and this conventionality must 
be one that is somewhat characteristic of the Psalter as a whole (as 
follows from the method by which the table is secured), Although this 
conventionality is not of an entirely uniform quality, yet on the whole it 
may be called ‘liturgical’, using that word somewhat broadly. What 
this involves will appear to some extent in the sequel. 


Cor σι 


on ὦ 


52 % 52 % 
48 % 48 % 
46 % 46 % 
45% 45 
43% 43% 
42% 42% 
4% 41% 
40 % 4° % 
39 % 39 % 
38 % 38 % 
37 % 37 % 
36 % 36 % 
35 % 35 % 
34% 34% 
33 Ὁ 33 % 
32 % 32% 
i 31% 31 % 
30% 30 % 
29 % 29 % 
28 % 28 % 
j 17% 
26 % 
13, 27 25 4 
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Just as it is futile to expect that each of the five Books of the Psalter 
shall present a uniform texture, so it may be with the single poems 
within them. Many of these poems, perhaps most of them, shew signs 
of some sort of compositeness ; that is, they seem to consist of materials 
that are not of a common and single origin. ‘This may be said without 
entering upon the historical question involved—whether, for example, 
it has resulted from an editorial process of piecing together diverse 
utterances for some practical purpose. Just how, or why, many of the 
Psalms may be composite, is not the question. The possibility of 
compositeness is more and more widely conceded. If such a possibility 
be admitted, it follows that it is to be investigated by comparing the 
small units called ‘verses’. Accordingly, in spite of the apparent 
minuteness of the process, it is not foolish to extend this ‘rare-word 
test’ to the verses within the Psalms. 

It is assumed that the ‘verses’ of the Psalter, as commonly counted, 
have a much greater individuality as units than the very arbitrary 
‘verses’ in most other books, especially those in prose. Although the 
received verse-division is debateable at some points, and rests upon 
accents the date and significance of which are not settled, yet, on the 
whole, it furnishes a convenient and trustworthy means of separating 
the text into small portions for critical examination. 

Since ‘rare’ words constitute about one-third of the Psalter, we 
assume that a normal verse anywhere should contain about one in 
three such words. The verses vary considerably in length, but the 
average proportion remains the same. Roughly classified, the 2,455 
verses in the whole Psalter divide into groups as follows :— 


Excessive . « » # 11 % 


Strong. . 489 19-9 % 
Normal . . ὦ . . 700 28.5 % 


Weak . . . + §03 20-5 % 
Very weak . . . - 157 6-4 % 
Barren. 224 91% 


The collocation of these different sorts of verses in a given Psalm is 
often suggestive, especially where the transitions are sudden. 

Without taking up space by a complete enumeration, it will be in- 
teresting to give the list of verses that are ‘very weak’ or ‘barren’ 
(devoid of ‘rare’ words), as follows :— 


Barren, Very weak. Barren. Very weak. 
6° 2, 11, 18° 
3, 5 
7 2,11 
6, 11, 16 


3 
4 
5 
6 6 IL 7° 
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Barren. 


4) 47, 5° 


10° 


2, 8, 9, 14° 
18 


6, 10° 

1, 20 
3 

7,8 


11° 
9, 11 
15, 16 
11° 
5, 6, 9, 13,21 
2, 4) 7) 14, 20 


17 
4 δ» IT, 12 
6, 8, 12° 


2, 4, 8, 16, 18 
3» 6 


Very weak, 


10, 20 


17 

3, 8, 10, 12 
3 
18 


3, 6, 11 
II 


2,3 
7,16 


Barren. 
II 
2, 28 


1,19 


5) 9 13° 
7,8 
1, 25 3) 49 7, 


2 
17, 26, 27, 43 
14 
2,9 


16 
1, 17 
31, 33 
3, 4. 
1, 3, 8, 31, 44 
1, 8, 15, 21, 31 
2,6 


2, 31, 26, 27, 31° 


1, 2,4 


Iy 3» 5 8, 15, 16 


2,9 


1, 6, 7, 8, 17, 21, 
23, 24, 26, 28, 29° 


13, 65, 91, 137, 
149, 160, 175 


Very weak. 
20, 36° 
7. 4 
5 
20, 24° 


24 
12 8 68 a 
130 6 69 
14 4 7? 7° 
15 I 7 ΠΗΝ 
16 1,2 8, 9, 10 72 ; 
17 1,6 73 25 
18 P| 25, 28 74 19 
19 2 75 19 
! 20 ΗΕ 7 76 8 
21 17 14 2 
| 22 | | 27, 28 78 3, 39 5, 21, 42 
23 6° 79 9 13° 
24 2,3 80 18 
25 2, 11, 15 82 6 8 
26 83 5, 19° 
Ϊ 27 2,9 84 3 
Ϊ 28 39° 85 9 
Ι 29 3 86 5) 9, 17° 
Ὶ 30 2) 4) 13° 87 5 
31 2, 8, 18, 20 83 
32 2 89 2,9 
33 12 go Γ 17° 
q 34 92 10, 12 
| 35 24 m7 93 3 
37 36 28 94 7 15, 16 
38 95 3 7. 
41 1 96 394 13 
| 43 97 6, 9, 10 
44 5, 8, 9 98 3 
H 45 18° 99 a 4, 9° 
46 100 35° 
47 3, Ἶ 101 I 7 
i 48 2,9 102 3, 20 
1 49 20 103 
50 6 | 104 35° 
51 7 105 
52 5 11° 106 47° 
if 53 5 7° 107 
Ἷ 54 9° 108 5 ᾿ 
i 55 13, 20 190 ΒΝ «6, 28 
Ὶ 57 112 1, 6,7,8 
ἡ 59 3 17 113 | 
60 13 1 18° 
ἢ 62 13° 8 116 = 
ij 63 5 12° 117 2 
} 65 3 
᾿ 
1 67 
} 
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Barren. Very weak. Barren, Very weak. 
120 1, 6 138 1,5,7 2,4 
121 7, δ᾽ 139 14, 24° 
122 1,9° 141 
123 I 2 142 5 
125 I ay 143 9.11 2,8 
128 1, 6° 144 3 
129 8° 348 1» ὃ, 30, εὖ, 22° 20 
130 3, 6 146 I, 2,6 be) 
131 I 147 20° 
134 I, % 3° 148 1,4 14° 
135 1,12, 16, 18 3,5,6,13,17,19,20 149 2 


136 1, 2, 7, 21, 22, 25, 26° 
Final verses are marked with a °, 

The above table brings into view the following curious facts :— 

(a) Nineteen Psalms contain neither ‘ barren’ nor ‘ very weak’ verses, 
viz.: 2, 36, 39, 40, 42, 58, 61, 81, 91, 110, 114, 124, 126, 127, 132, 133, 
137, 140, 150. ‘Thirty-two more Psalms contain no ‘barren’ verses, 
viz.: 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 15, 17, 19, 23, 28, 38, 43, 46, 60, 70, 74, 76, 79, 
80, 83, 87, 93, 98, 100, 111, 112, 117, 129, 131, 139, 141, 142. 

(4) On the other hand, twelve Psalms contain more than three times 
the average number of ‘barren’ verses, viz.: 21, 56, 67, 86, 113, 115, 
118, 120, 128, 134, 138, 146; and seventeen more contain over twice 
the average. Furthermore, eight Psalms contain more than three times 
the average number of both ‘barren’ and ‘very weak’ verses together, 
viz.: 3, 86, 117, 123, 125, 134, 135, 138; and twenty-one more contain 
over twice the average. 

(c) Initial verses are ‘barren’ in thirty-two cases, viz.: 7,9, 16, 21, 
25, 34, 48, 69, 71, 72, 86, 92, 101, 103, 106, 107, 108, 113, 115, 1185 
120, 122, 123, 125, 128, 134, 135, 136, 148, 145, 146, 148; and ‘very 
weak’ in twelve cases, via.: 4, 15, 17, 19, 20, 30, 31, 49, 77, 89, 112, 
131. Both of these lists are more than twice as long as would be 
expected. Parallel with this is the case of final verses, which are 
‘barren’ in twenty-two Psalms, and ‘very weak’ in twenty-eight. If we 
include with the above those initials and finals that are simply ‘weak’, 
it proves that 53% of the Psalms begin, and 65 % of them end, with 
a verse that is below ‘normal’. 

(4) Where reiterated refrains occur, similar facts appear. Thus in 
Psalms 57, 67, 107 the refrain-verses are ‘barren’, and in 42-43, 46, 80 
they are ‘weak’. On the other hand, however, the refrain-verses in 
Psalm 49 are ‘ very strong’—but this is a peculiar case. 

(e) The alphabetic Psalms contain less than the average of ‘barren’ 
and ‘ very weak’ verses, but more than the average of ‘ weak’ verses ; so 
that the proportion of verses below ‘normal’ is about that of the whole 
Psalter. These Psalms, however, contain much more than the average 
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number of ‘normal’ verses, so that ‘strong’ verses are few. Two 
notable cases are Psalms 34 and 145, both of which contain five 
‘barren’ verses, and both, also, an unusual number below ‘ normal’. 

(f) The so-called ‘royal’ Psalms, and the ‘ historical’ ones (like 78 
and 105), generally transfer the emphasis towards the ‘strong’ end 
of the series, though the ‘royal’ class presents phenomena which are 
considerably mixed. 

The total text of the 224 ‘barren’ verses amounts to about 1,600 
words. ‘Their vocabulary includes 209 of the 230 words that are here 
classified as ‘common’ in the Psalter (i. e. occurring in at least thirteen 
Psalms). Certain Words naturally occur often, simply because they 
are frequent everywhere in the Psalter; and, on the other hand, many 
words occur but a few times (28 only once, 35 only twice, 29 only 
three times). Whether the absolute number of occurrences of any 
word in these verses is noticeable depends on the percentage, as 
compared with the total occurrences, of the word in the whole Psalter. 
The ‘barren’ verses constitute about 9 % of the entire Psalter. It is 
fair, then, to say that if 15 % or more of all the appearances of a word 
in the Psalter are in these verses, the fact begins to be noticeable ; and 
if the percentage rises much above this, it signifies that the word in 
question seems to prefer such verses, or to be characteristic of them. 
Words that occur two or three times as often in ‘ barren’ verses as in 
all other sorts of verses may be said to constitute a peculiar vocabulary 
for such verses. It proves that the rigid application of this statistical 
test brings out facts that have interest and significance. Accordingly, 
it is worth while to present some classified lists of the words found in 
these verses, noting both the absolute number of their occurrences and 
the percentage that this number bears to the total number of their 
occurrences in the Psalms. 

Words very frequent in ‘ barren’ verses :—n1n" 119 times or 17 % ; 
b> 60 times, ΣΧ; pnb 55 times, 15 %; 2 51 times, 12 % ; inseparables 
with pronouns, 41 times, 9 % ; Diy 30 times 22 %; ION 28 times, 22% ; 

Y 28 times, 9 % ; xd 26 times, 8% ; OY 26 times, 24%; M1 25 times, 37 %. 

Words moderately frequent :—bn 21 times, 32 % ; DW 21 times, 28%; 
ny 20 times, 18 %; MN (accus.) 19 times, 13%; pus 18 times, 10%; 
“or 18 times, 44%; 71217 times, 24%; WB) 17 times, 12%; TAN τό 
times, 13 %; N17 16 times, 16%; 133 15 times, 31 %; 29 15 times, 
22%; DY 15 times, 13 %. 

Seven words occur 14 times, among them M3, 30 % ; 210 (adj.), 20 % ; 
YU, 25 Χ; ΝΡ, 25%; mow, 27 %; four words occur 12 times, among 
them 0m, 24%; four words occur 11 times, but none with high per- 
centages ; five words occur 10 times, among them ΟῚ), 432; NW, 21 ζ. 

Of the 166 words that occur less than 10 times, the following are 
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noticeable :—by3 9 times, 20 % ; ΠΡῚΝ 9. times, 26%; wpa 7 times, 26 % ; 
xbp 7 times, 24%; 3 (vb.), 6 times, 32 % ; ΠῚ 6 times, 20; ΠῸΠ 6 times, 
24 %; oy 6 times, 27%; ΠΝ 6 times, 25%; Ve (vb.) 6 times, 23 %; 
“wa 5 times, 31%; ΝῺΝ 5 times, 22%; 39 4 times, 21%; W 4 
times, 23%; DID 3 times, 23 %. 

If now we gather together the words, the percentage of which in 
‘barren’ verses is 20 or more (as compared with the whole number 


of their occurrences in the Psalter), and arrange them in order, we 
get the following list :— 


“wr 44 7, 18 times ΠΡῚΝ 26%, 9. times W 23 7, 4 times 


MY 37% 25 26%, 7 DIN 23%, 3 » 
33% 39 NP 25 Χ, 14. , DoW 22%, 30 » 

y nm 32 ya 21 ” wer 25 Χ, 14 ” 70n 22 Xs 18 ” 
by(vb.) 6 mw 25%, 6 122 22%,15 
33 31%, 15 ,» 24%, 26 NI¥ 22%, 5 » 
5 » 24Χ, 17 » 21 
MDI 30%, 14 ,, DIN 24%, τα 5, ἽΣ 21: Χ, 4 » 
28 Χ, 21 ,, 24%, 7» 20%, 14 45 
ney 27 Χχ, 14 ” non 24 6 ” bys 20 ye 9 ” 
oy 37%, © w (vb.) 23% 6 mn 20%, 6 


All these words are more than twice as frequent in ‘ barren’ verses as 
would be expected. Nearly half of them are also more than twice 
as frequent in ‘very weak’ verses as would be expected. Hence we 
are abundantly justified in saying that they shew a marked tendency to 
appear apart from ‘rare’ words. 

It is, of course, doubtful whether a pronoun like xin should be con- 
sidered as significant in such a list as this. And also it may be 
questioned whether it is worth while to make much of those words 
which occur only three or four times in these verses, namely “ty, D171, 
and 733. (In using the table, it should be noted that in the calculation 
the formula m~b$n is not counted when occurring at the beginning 
or close of a Psalm.) 

Without sifting the uses of these words at this point, it may be 
interesting to note that they are somewhat widely scattered through the 
‘barren’ verses, being found in 177 of the 224 such verses—one word 
in 60 verses, two in 54, three in 42, four in 17, and five in 4. In more 
than half of the ‘ barren’ verses, then, at least two of these words appear. 
This fact has importance when it comes to drawing inferences from the 
list as given. For reference, the list may here be given of those verses 
containing three or more of these words :— 


7: 2,18 472397 102: 16 118: 1, 8, 26, 29 
13:6 56:5 103: 17 13531 
18: 4, 50 57:6,12 104: 31 136: 1, 2, 7, 25, 26 


Q2 
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20:10 64:11 105: 3 138: 7 
a1:2,8,14 66:2,4 106: 1 143: IL 
24:10 qa:1 107: 1, 8,15, 21, 31 145: I, 2, 20 
33: 21 89: 17 108 : 2,6 148: 1,4 
34:7 92:2 109: 21 149: 2 
44:9 95:3 113: 1, 2,4 

45:18 ΙΟΙ ΣΙ ΠῚ51:1 


Something of the prevailing character of these verses can be seen by 
massing together those in which the words under consideration are 
most frequent, as follows :— 

7. 18 I will give thanks to Jahweh according to his righteousness, 
and will sing praise to the name of Jahweh Most High. 

21.8 For the king trusteth in Jahweh, and through the loving. 
kindness of the Most High he shall not be moved. 

24.10 Who is this King of glory? Jahweh of Hosts, he is the 
King of glory. 

47-7 Sing praises to God, sing praises; sing praises to our King, 
sing praises. 

66. 2 Sing forth the glory of his name ; make his praise glorious. 

89. 17 In thy name do they rejoice all the day; and in thy righteous- 
ness are they exalted. 

92. t It is good to give thanks to Jahweh, and to sing praises to 
thy name, O Most High. 

103. 17 But the lovingkindness of Jahweh is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto 
children’s children. 

105. 3 Glory ye in his holy name; let the heart of them rejoice that 
seek Jahweh, 

106, 1; 107. 1; 118. 1, 29; 136. τ O give thanks to Jahweh; for 
he is good ; for his lovingkindness is for ever. 

109. 21 But deal thou with me, O Jahweh the Lord, for thy name’s 
sake ; because thy lovingkindness is good, deliver thou me. 

136. 26 O give thanks to the God of heaven ; for his lovingkindness 
is for ever. 

143. 11 Quicken me, Jahweh, for thy name’s sake ; in thy righteous- 
ness bring my soul out of trouble. Ν 

145.1 I will extol thee, my God, O King, and I will bless thy name 
for ever and ever. 

2 Every day will I bless thee, and I will praise thy name for ever 
and ever. 

21 My mouth shall speak the praise of Jahweh, and let all flesh 
bless his holy name for ever and ever. 

148. 4 Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that are 
above the heavens. 
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(These verses are cited simply because they happen to contain at 
least four of the words now in view.) 

To these may be added others from the list of verses containing 
at least three of the words in view, viz. :— 

13-6 But I have trusted in thy lovingkindness; my heart shall 
rejoice in thy salvation. 

18. 4 I will call upon Jahweh, who is worthy to be praised ; so shall 
I be saved from mine enemies. 

50 Therefore I will give thanks to thee, Jahweh, among the 

nations, and will sing praises to thy name. 

20. 10 Save, Jahweh ; let the King answer us when we call. 

21. 2 The King shall joy in thy strength, Jahweh; and in thy 
salvation how greatly shall he rejoice. 

33- 21 But our heart shall rejoice in him, because we have trusted in 
his holy name. 

44. 9 In God have we made our boast all the day long, and we will 
give thanks to thy name for ever. 

45. 18 I will make thy name remembered in all generations ; there- 
fore shall the peoples give thee thanks for ever and ever. 

47. 3 For Jahweh Most High is terrible ; he is a great King over all 
the earth. 

57. 6, 12; 108.6; cf. 113. 4 Be thou exalted, O God, above the 
heavens ; and thy glory above all the earth. 

64. 11 The righteous shall be glad in Jahweh, and shall take refuge 
in him ; and all the upright in heart shall glory. 

72. 1 Give the king thy judgements, O God, and thy righteousness to 
the king’s son. 

95. 3 For Jahweh is a great God, and a great King above all 
gods. 

101. 1 I will sing of lovingkindness and judgement; unto thee, 
Jahweh, will I sing praises. 

102. 16 So the nations shall fear the name of Jahweh, and all the 
kings of the earth thy glory. 

104. 31 Let the glory of Jahweh endure for ever ; let Jahweh rejoice 
in his works. 

107. 8, 15, 21, 31 O that men would praise Jahweh for his loving- 
kindness, and for his wonderful works to the children of men. 

113. 13 cf. 135. x Praise, ye servants of Jahweh, praise the name 
of Jahweh. 

115. 1 Not to us, Jahweh, not to us, but to thy name give glory, for 
thy lovingkindness, and for thy truth’s sake. 

118. 8 It is better to take refuge in Jahweh than to put confidence 
in man. 
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26 Blessed be he that cometh in the name of Jahweh; we have 
blessed you out of the house of Jahweh. 
136. 2 O give thanks to the God of gods; for his lovingkindness 
is for ever. 


7 Tohim that made great lights; for his loving kindness is for 
ever. 

138. 5 Yea, they shall sing of the ways of Jahweh; for great is the 
glory of Jahweh. 

7 Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive me ; thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hand against the wrath of mine enemies, and thy 
right hand shall save me. 

149. 2 Let Israel rejoice in him that made him; let the children of 
Zion be joyful in their King. 

The most casual inspection of the list of words given on page 227, 
and of the verses in which they appear in conjunction, shews that the 
statistical method that has been followed leads towards the isolation 
of a body of words and passages that are strongly ‘liturgical’. At least 
twelve of the words are verbs of worship. Almost all of the remaining 
words are more or less regularly applied to God or His acts in expres- 
sions of worship. Several words are employed in the formation of 
conventional formulae, like on nbd 5. The impression of the list 
of words is corroborated by the selection of verses that has already 
been presented, and would be greatly intensified if this selection were 
extended. There can be no question, then, that the process that has 
been followed has led to the separation of a small vocabulary of a 
definite character. It remains to make some critical remarks about the 
process and its results. 

Regarding details in the mechanical process used, it should be said, 
first, that the fixing of the arbitrary line between ‘common’ and ‘ rare’ 
words so that words occurring in thirteen or more Psalms were assigned 
to the former class, and words occurring in twelve or fewer Psalms to 
the latter, was only made after numerous tests as to the justice and 
convenience of it. To guard against error, special care was exercised 
not to lay much stress upon evidence drawn from words that lay close 
to the assumed line of separation. As between the great -bulk of the 
‘common’ words and of the ‘rare’ ones there cannot be any doubt 
that the two classes are distinct. Such a general distinction is found 
in all literature. It should be said, also, that in the handling of the 
kinds of verses that are here called ‘ barren’, ‘ very weak’, &c., similar 
pains have been taken to guard against emphasizing verses the assign- 
ment of which to their respective classes is somewhat doubtful. In 
short, while the process used is not only mechanical, but liable to 
doubt as concerns certain debateable points, an effort has been made 
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to use it in such a way as to bring out results that are independent of 
such details. 

As illustrating the point with regard to the distinction between 
‘barren’ and ‘very weak’ verses, it may be worth while to note that 
‘barren’ verses differ as to the relative ‘ commonness’ of the words 
they contain. Thus, 33 ‘barren’ verses contain only words that are 
found in at least thirty-three Psalms (more than one-fifth of all); 
20 more such verses contain only words found in at least twenty-five 
Psalms (more than one-sixth of all); nearly 100 more verses contain 
only words found in at least seventeen Psalms (about one-ninth of all). 
That all these verses should be called ‘barren’ is clear. The other 
‘barren’ verses contain some words that occur in only from thirteen to 
sixteen Psalms, and hence these verses should be used with more 
caution. In particular, three verses (34. 14; 49. 20; 89. 26) should be 
set aside, since they each contain two 13-Psalm words. 

Here is a convenient point to insert the remark that both the 
Asaph and the Korah groups of Psalms shew peculiarities as contrasted 
with the rest of the Psalter. In both groups the number of ‘barren’ 
verses is below the average ; and those that appear are mostly not of 
the ‘most barren’ type, or else occur in such a way as to arouse 
question as to their being part of the original text. 

Turning now to the results before us, several lines of remark at once 
suggest themselves. 

Such a method as has here been employed can be used in dealing 
with almost any body of literature, and especially one, like the Psalter, 
which is made up of a large number of independent or separate pieces. 
It may be expected to bring to light what a physiologist would call the 
‘connective tissue’ which envelopes and binds together individual 
organs that have some peculiar unity and character of their own. It is 
probable that if the method were applied to an ordinary poetic anthology, 
it would simply bring into view commonplace words and expressions 
that are always required in expression. ‘This would be especially 
likely if the material examined were narrative or descriptive prose. 
Even in the Psalter it might be expected that analysis of any reasonable 
number of verses, like the 224 ‘barren’ verses, would shew a consider- 
able prominence in them of words that have no peculiar significance— 
such verbs, let us say, as “OX, IIT, JOM, mn, yr, yn, dyp, &c. 
The fact is, however, that in these verses such ordinary words are, most 
of them, used simply with ordinary or average frequency—all the above 
verbs, for instance, occurring in these verses within a point or two of 
the normal percentage. Instead, the method brings to light a special 
vocabulary and with it a special set of expressions, almost all connected 
with the function of liturgical worship. This would have been still 
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more plain if space had permitted the exhibition of the whole mass 
of statistical facts. 

Turning to the results thus far noted, it will be useful to look more 
closely at the usage of the words given on page 227, both in ‘ barren’ 
verses and elsewhere in the Psalter, since this will still further emphasize 
the character of the materials. 

=r Always to God. Hardly used outside of the Psalms. 

nv Hiph. Always to God, except 45. 18(?); 49.19. Also decidedly 
a Psalter word. 

Sy2 In barren verses only of God or His works. So usually in 
Psalms (25 out of 30 cases). 

bbn Piel or Hithp. Always to God, except ro. 3 ; 49. 7; 52. 3; 78.63. 

by Always to God, except 13. 5. 

23 In barren verses only of God. So in about two-thirds of all 
cases in Psalms. 

"v2 In barren verses only in sense of ‘humanity’ or ‘mankind’. 
Elsewhere in Psalms always literal. 

moa In barren verses only toward God, except 115. 8 = 135. 18 
(toward idols); 118.8. This is the usual sense in Psalms (31 out of 
46 cases). 

ὈΝ In barren verses only of the heavens as God’s creation, residence 
or sphere. This is the usual Psalter usage. 

nay In barren verses only in connexion with God, and mostly of 
ritual action, except 35. 24; 89. 43. So usually in Psalms (39 out 
of 52 cases). 

wy Only of God, except 89. 28. 

ΤΡῚΣ Always of God, except 99. 4, 106. 3, 31; 112. 3.9. PTS, though 
more common in Psalms, in barren verses is relatively but half as 
frequent. 

wpa In barren verses only toward God, except 37. 36 (general 
enquiry); 122. 9 (Jerusalem’s good). Psalter usage divided between 
‘seeking’ God or good things, and ‘ pursuing’ evil. 

xp Always to God, except 42. 8; 49. 12; 147. 4, 9. 

ye In barren verses only of God’s direct action. So ὅδ in 
Psalms, except 18. 42 ; 33. τό; 44. 4, 7. 

mos Three times as frequent, relatively, in barren verses as ἽΝ. 

nv In barren verses only of God. So usually in Psalms (98 out of 
108 cases). 

J72 In barren verses mostly addressed to God (13 times); but 
118. 26 dis, similar address to men, and 29. 11; 115. 15; 134. 3 of 
God’s action. Address to God rather predominates in Psalms (39 out 
of 70 cases), but God’s action is named in 19 cases. 

bi" In barren verses usually in praise of God (10 times), but 89. 14, 43; 
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of God’s action. Former use occurs, all told, in Psalms 16 out of 50 
cases. 
xbp Niph. ptc. always, except 31. 22; 118. 23. 

mon Always toward God. 

Always to God. 

“ty In barren verses only of God’s action. So usually in Psalms, 
except 22. 123 72. 123; 107. 12. 

pin In barren verses of God’s sphere or supremacy. So in Psalms 
usually, except 56. 3; 73. 8; 75. 5, of man’s pride. 

nd In barren verses only regarding God’s nature, action, or worship. 
So usually in Psalms. Closely coupled with 199 43 times, of which 35 
are in formula of acclamation. 

ion Always of God, except 109. 12, 16; 141.5. See pdwy. 

35» In barren verses only of God, except 21. 2, 8; 72. 1 (the ideal 
king); 102. 15 (kings generally). ‘The usage of God is not the usual 
one in Psalms (22 times out of 67). 

say In barren verses only in the divine title or of the heavenly hosts. 
So usually in Psalms, except 44. 1o=60. r2=108. 12; 68. 12, 13. 

xin In barren verses only of God, except 89. 27 (the ideal king). 
So usually in Psalms (41 out of 48 cases). 

32 In barren verses only in praise or testimony to God. So usually 
in Psalms, except 111. 6; 147. 19, of God’s action. 

2%» In barren verses only of God or His worship, except 52. 3: 
7 times in acclamations. Usage divided elsewhere. 

2 In barren verses only of God’s direct action. So usually in 
Psalms, except 7. 3; 33-16; 50. 22; 71. 11; 72. 12 (the ideal king). 

mn In barren verses only Piel, of God’s action, except 118. 17; 119. 
175. Soin Psalms in 18 cases out of 30. 

‘This summary shews a striking uniformity in the attitude and the 
topics of which these words—of course, with many others—are expres- 
sions. With but few exceptions, also, the usage emphasized in the 
barren verses is that common for these words elsewhere. We thus 
have before us a cumulative demonstration of the fact that in the 
Psalter what we have called ‘the connective tissue’ of the collection 
largely consists of utterances of praise, adoration and prayer, such as 
are frequent in all elaborate liturgies. It is from just this material in 
the Psalter that all Christian liturgies have drawn scores of formulae. 
If the whole body of passages that are most closely associated with the 
type of expression before us were cited, it would appear that they 
embody so much of a general conception of God and of man in relation 
to God as to imply a theology of considerable extent, though expressed 
in terms suggesting actual use in public worship. ‘There is usually the 
air of collective utterance, and even of that impersonal shaping that 
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belongs to traditional formulae. Many expressions are conventional 
and stereotyped. 

That the Psalter not only contains much such matter, but is 
characterized by it—so that it is justly described as a ‘hymn-book’ 
or ‘prayer-book’— is universally recognized. It might seem, then, 
that our conclusions, here reached by a very tedious process, are only 
what might have been expected and need no demonstration. For it 
is sometimes assumed that the whole Psalter is of a more or less 
uniform texture, not only adapted to use in public worship, but con- 
ceived and shaped under more or less uniform conditions and impulses. 
But this assumption is contrary to the evidence of the phenomena. 
A large number of cases can be cited to shew that in the Psalter are 
passages and whole poems that do not readily class themselves with 
the special type of utterance now before us. These portions are 
extensive enough to be themselves inductively analysed, with results 
somewhat peculiar. In particular, the ‘ plaintive’ material (outcries 
of distress and denunciatory invocations), the ‘ didactic’ or ‘ moralizing’ 
material, the ‘historical’ material, and perhaps some other classes— 
all these present too great differences from the ‘liturgical’ material to 
be readily merged in it. 

If one were dealing with a modern anthology—with a modern hymn- 
book or prayer-book, for example—one might expect that the same 
writer or a single group of writers might give expression to a great 
variety of sentiments and ideas, couched in extremely various forms. 
Part of this heterogeneity would result from the multifarious historical 
and literary suggestions unconsciously operating in the writers’ minds. 
Part of it would arise from the inherent versatility of modern thought 
and style. But these things are not to be expected in any such degree 
in so ancient a literature as the Psalter, although, of course, most of 
the Biblical literature is far removed from the primitive stages of culture. 
At least we may say that the assumption that all the different kinds of 
material found in the Psalter are referable to the varied operations 
of the same mind or the same class of minds is to be accepted only on 
reasonable demonstration. The burden of proof rests upon those who 
favour the assumption, rather than on those who doubt it. . 

This aspect of the question receives light from a study of the distribu- 
tion in the Psalter of the material here called ‘liturgical’. For the 
distribution is not at all uniform. Whole Psalms differ greatly from 
one another, and also parts of Psalms, and even consecutive verses. 
It looks as if there had been extensive editorial manipulations of matter 
already in existence. If this be so, then important critical inferences 
suggest themselves. 


Here is a suitable place to insert a summary of the relative distribu- 
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tion of the words given on page 227, since the variations are somewhat 
striking. Only the occurrences in the senses emphasized in ‘ barren’ 
verses are counted, and the percentages are derived by comparing the 
total number of these critical words in a Psalm with the total text of 
the Psalm. 
I 58 114,126, 127 
15, 38, 39 49 94 110, 132, 139, 
140 
12, 35,41 42, 55,60 73, 78, 81 123, 133,137 
2,6,10,17,19 45,51,62, 74,77, 82, 90, 101 121, 129, 141 
64, 65 83, 88 
3,4,11,32,37)94)0 45 93, 104 109, 128 
8, 14, 16, 23 50, 53, 69 95, 102, 105 112, 110, 124, 
130, 147 
7, 18,22, 26,27 44,59,68 76, 79, 87 116, 120, 122, 
131 
5,13, 25, 36 46, 70, 72 142, 144, 146 
31 56 107, 125, 143 
9, 28, 29 63, 66, 71 135 
20, 21, 30, 33,34 47,48, 52, 108, 111, 149 
61 


54, 67 115,117 118, 
134, 148 
24 57 113, 138, 145, 
150 
Over 30 % 136 

The average percentage in Book V is about 9, in Book IV about 8-5, 
in Book II about 7-5, and in Books I and II about 6. 

While it is true that certain Psalms appear in the above table where 
they do for peculiar reasons (e. g. 136 because of its recurrent refrain- 
line, 150 solely because of repetitions of $n), yet, on the whole, the 
table well represents the wide differences of frequency of these critical 
words. 

Where the percentages are high, the Psalms prove to be those that 
would naturally be regarded as ‘liturgical’, Where they are low, the 
Psalms usually have a very different character. In most of these latter 
the percentage rises above zero only because of the occurrence of but 
one or two of the critical words. ‘Thus, in 15, 38, 39, 94, 110, 123, 
133 there is but one such word ; and in 12, 43, 60, 82, 93, 121, 128, 
129, 131, 132, 137, 140 there are but two. Sometimes such sporadic 
occurrences raise questions about possible interpolation. 

It is worth observing that the majority of the above words, im the 
senses noted, are scattered through the Old Testament somewhat 
irregularly, not seldom occurring in ways that raise the question whether 
they have not been brought in with materials that are editorial and 
therefore relatively later than their main contexts. Opposite is a summary 
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of nearly twenty of these words, including all those 30 % or more of the 
occurrences of which are in the Psalter. 

If space allowed, many interesting remarks might be made about 
the distribution of these words, as well as of the rest that are not tabu- 
lated. As a single example, it may be noted that, although all but 
one of the words are found in 1 Is., none of them occur in chaps. 
15-23. 

We may now gather up some of the facts about verses of an evidently 
‘liturgical’ character that seem to be imposed upon or interpolated into 
materials of some other sort. 

Reference has already been made (p. 225) to the fact that many fina/ 
verses are ‘ barren’ or ‘very weak’. Where these follow passages that 
are not only ‘strong’, but obviously different in topic and spirit, we 
naturally infer that the finals are ‘ antiphons’, either simply liturgical in 
purpose, or more or less euphemistic, or both. Notable illustrations 
are 7. 18; 21. 143 32. 10-Ι ; 14. Ξ553. 7; 52. 10-11; 79. 13; 106. 
47—with others that are more debateable (see Grimm Luphemistic 
Appendixes pp. 8-22). When one has begun to note these phenomena, 
one is led to suspect that they exist also in cases where their obvious- 
ness has been obscured in an effort to make the connexion smooth. 
I have elsewhere argued that 45. 18 is an illustration of this editorial 
process (see Journal of Biblical Literature, 1900, p. 193). Other 
possible cases of this are 20. 10; 23. 6; 83. 19. 

Several cases of ‘ barren’ or ‘ very weak’ penultimate verses occur, 
having similar qualities with the above finals, as, for example, 5. 12 ; 
12.8; 13.6; 18. 50; 33. 21; 59. 17; 70. 5=40. 17; 75. 9. Some- 
times the final verse completes the antiphon, but not always obviously. 

Parallel with the case of final verses is that of initial verses. Of 
such verses that are decidedly ‘weak’, the following may be instanced 
as probably opening antiphons: 9. 2-3; 34. 2-4; 48. 2; 77. 22; 89. 
2-3; 101.1. ‘This list includes only cases in which there is some 
noticeable contrast between the tone of the antiphon and that of the 
poem proper. . 

Parallel, again, is the case of the refrains in certain Psalms. Almost 
all of these, as has been noted (p. 225), are ‘barren’ or ‘weak’, In 57 
the contrast. with the context is marked. Whether the beautifully 
varied refrains of 107 are inserted antiphons or parts of the original 
composition is not entirely clear. The device of the refrain is used 
in 49 in a didactic rather than in a liturgical spirit. Analogy raises 
a peculiar question about 42, where the refrain contains words that 
suggest the antiphon-hypothesis, and where it euphemistically rectifies 
the tone of depression in the main poem. In this Psalm, too, v. 9, 
which is Jahvistic, is ‘ weak’, and marked by liturgical words. Con- 
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nected with these phenomena is the curious separation of 43 from 42, 
although they have parallel expressions and the same refrain. If 43 was 
originally part of the main poem, how did it become separated? And 
why does the LXX mark it 75? Why, also, as a whole is it so much 
‘weaker’ than 42? Is it not possible that 43 is a euphemistic enlarge- 
ment of 42, adapted to it at the opening by the quotation of several 
expressions, and, with the refrains and v. 9 of 42, completing the 
thought in a brighter tone ? 

Space fails for the discussion of other antiphonic phenomena, such as 
the interjections in 56. 4—5, 11-12 ; and also for some questions about 
verses to which ΠΟΘ is appended. Regarding the latter, it may simply 
be said that out of 70 such verses, 11 are ‘barren’ and 17 otherwise 
‘weak’, and that all but one of the ‘ barren’ verses contain words in 
our critical ‘liturgical’ list. Among these verses are several cases that 
seem antiphonic. 

A line of enquiry related to the foregoing may be applied to those 
Psalms that consist of marked divisions or sections of very diverse 
character. In some cases the diversity is so great as to provoke the 
wonder whether the existing text has not resulted from some accident, 
or at least from an arbitrary editorial process. Of about twenty-five 
Psalms with decided sectional structure, about two-thirds occur in 
Books I and II (18, 19, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 36, 40, 44, 50, 60, 65, 68, 
69), and all those in Book V bear the title 195 (108, 109, 144). In 
addition, there are some examples in Books III and IV (74, 89, 90, 
102, 104, 106). When statistically examined as to the proportions of 
‘rare’ and ‘liturgical’ words (the latter listed on p. 227), as compared 
with the total text, the sections often present curious contrasts with one 
another. In most cases the phenomena correspond to those already 
noted in this paper; but there are also some facts that suggest 
additional conclusions. 

As illustrating the fact that rare words and liturgical words are 
usually found in inverse proportions, the following cases may be 
cited :— 


Psalm 29: @ 1-2, 10-11 16 Χ rare 18-8 % liturgical 
ὁ 3-9 4° ” 2.51 ” 

In ὁ there would be no liturgical words were 
it not for two lines (35, gc), both of which 
may be glosses. 

Psalm 44:4 2-9 18 Χ rare 14-9 % liturgical 
ὁ 10-27 38 ὡ 1-6? Νὰ 
Here, also, the percentage of liturgical words 
in ὁ is not beyond doubt. 
Psalm 108: @ 2-6(v.Ps.57) 21% rare 27-3 % liturgical 
δ 7-14( » 60) 51 ,» 1-6 ” 


| 
| 
| 
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Psalm 28: α 1-5 28 % rare 16 % liturgical 
6 6-9 18 ” 23°5 ” 

Psalm 109: @ 1-20 36 % rare 2-0 % liturgical 
ὁ 21-31 25. » 14:5 ” 

Psalm 144: @ 1-11 33 % rare 7-5 % liturgical 
6 12-15 δὴ ” ° ” 

Psalm 90: a@ 1-12 41 % rare 2-1 % ? liturgical 
6 13-17 15 ” 7:7 ” 


Other cases illustrate the fact that differences in the two columns of 
percentages do not always correspond :— 


Psalm 22: @ 2-12 32% rare 10-0 % liturgical 
δ. 13-22 53 1-3 ” 
€ 23-32 26 ” 77 ” 
Psalm 50: @ I-15 36 % rare 8-2 % liturgical 
ὁ 16-23 35 ” 1:5 ” 
Psalm 60: a 3-6 56 % rare o % liturgical 
ὁ 7-11 64 ” 2.4 ” 
c 12-14 48 ” 
Psalm 18: a 2-4 33 % rare 190 % liturgical 
ὁ 5-16 80 ᾽» 401 ” 
€ 17-25 26 ” 33 ” 
d 26-46 43 Ξ 261 as 
€ 47-51 7+ 22-5 ” 


These last cases emphasize the point that scarcity of ‘rare’ words 
may not coincide with frequency of ‘liturgical’ ones, implying that in 
the ‘connective tissue’ of the Psalter there is more than one strain of 
material. 

This latter point will be clearer if we set together the percentages of 
all the sections that contain comparatively few ‘ rare’ words, viz :— 


go: 13-17 15 % rare 7-7 % liturgical 
29: I-2,10-11 16 18.8 ῳ 
18: 47-51 7+ » 22-5 ” 
28: 6-9 18 ” 23:5 ᾿Ξ 
44: 2-9 14-9 ᾽» 
104: 31-35 18 " 18.4 ΡῈ 
24: 1-6 19 ” 6-4 ” 
24: 7-10 21 ὼ 36-8 - 
1ού: 1-5, 47 21 ” 204 ” 
108: 2-6 21 " 27°3 ” 
42: 6,9, 12 22 8.3 
27: 1-6 25 ” 79 ” 
27: 7-4 25 ” 4:2 ” 
102: 13-23 250 »» 9.4 ” 
109: 21-31 25 ” 14:8 ” 
18: 17-25 26 3:3 Ξ 
22: 23-32 26 ” re | ” 
28: 1-5 28 Ξ 1.6 


36: 2-5 28 ” 29 ” 
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Here, as in the comparison of the Psalms as wholes, it appears that, 
while fewness of ‘rare’ words usually goes with emphasis upon 
liturgical words and ideas, it does not always do so. In other words, 
the process of analysis that leads to the conclusion that the ‘ connective 
tissue’ of the Psalter is predominantly ‘liturgical’ leads also to the 
further statement that this ‘connective tissue’ contains some other 
materials, especially in those strata where ‘rare’ words become relatively 
more numerous. 

The main purpose of this paper is to call attention to some facts, 
rather than to draw conclusions from them. Hence the processes by 
which the facts have been collected and classified have been, as nearly 
as may be, absolutely mechanical. But the drawing of inferences 
cannot be mechanical in the same way, though the facts have a certain 
logic of their own. It will not be out of place to suggest briefly what 
this logic of the facts seems to be to the writer of this paper. 

Reference has already been made to the possible objection that all 
the phenomena here cited and emphasized are not only stylistic, but 
stylistic in such a way as to be psychologically explicable without 
involving factors of period or school or special circumstances in their 
genesis. The differences of literary texture, it may be said, are marks 
simply of variations of mood and topic, or the yielding to changing 
memories and impulses, such as may occur in a single mind or a single 
group of minds under ordinary conditions of religious and social 
experience. Without stopping for argument, this essay assumes that 
this general hypothesis is not tenable here. Rather, it is assumed that 
such differences of texture as those before us imply important differences 
of character or situation or purpose on the part of the authors and 
editors of the Psalter, and hence that they have historical significance 
for the formation of a general theory of the origin of the collection. 

The rigid application of the ‘rare-word test’ has enabled us to 
identify and isolate a large body of more or less ‘weak’ material— 
whole Psalms, parts of Psalms, or single verses—with one or more 
characteristic vocabularies. The most ‘barren’ stratum of this proves 
to be ‘liturgical’ in a somewhat definite way. But this shades off into 
utterances that seem more ‘didactic’ or ‘plaintive’. ‘These mixed 
strata contain some ‘royal’ references, and they sometimes adopt an 
acrostic form. Between the ‘liturgical’ material and these other 
materials there is no obvious connexion, and still less between it and 
other materials that might be named. 

In regard to the ‘liturgical’ material, it is notable, in the first three 
Books of the Psalter, that the verses, sections and even whole Psalms 
that are ‘barren’ or ‘weak’ usually occur in such connexions as to 
seem like expansions of, or interpolations into, other sorts of material. 
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Often they sound euphemistic. Often, as with most of the refrains and 
some other isolated verses, they resemble antiphons. On the whole, 
they give the impression of being émposed upon something that already 
exists and is more or less complete without them. The position and 
relations of these passages lead us to believe that these Books, 
especially the first, have been extensively worked over in the spirit and 
style that is relatively more common in Books IV and V. Hence we 
infer that considerable ‘liturgical’ editing was one of the latest steps in 
the shaping of the Psalter into its present order and plan. 

But the interesting interweaving of this ‘liturgical’ material with 
other material suggests the further inference that among the latest 
influences upon the whole collection were some others. Of these, three 
are notable :—(a) the ‘royal’, personifying the genius or ideal of Israel 
as ‘ David’, ‘ the king’, or ‘the anointed’ ; (4) the ‘didactic’, expressing 
itself sometimes in moralizing acrostics; and (c) one type of the 
‘plaintive’, magnifying the distinction between ‘the righteous’ or ‘ the 
godly’ on the one side, and ‘the wicked’ on the other, and thus giving 
voice to the depression of the religious part of the community in the 
face of widespread and often militant worldliness. Just what was the 
order of these several influences, what groups of writers they probably 
represent, or to precisely what periods they are to be referred, are 
questions beyond the scope of this note. It is enough to say that there 
_ is reason, perhaps, for holding that the strictly ‘liturgical’ redaction was 

not the last, but was succeeded, or at least accompanied, by the others. 
But there is also reason for questioning whether the ‘liturgical’ editing 
of the Psalter is not connected with certain phenomena in other parts 
of the Old Testament, especially with the insertion and treatment of 
various poetical passages, with the ‘prayers’ that are attributed to 
sundry persons, and with many features of Chronicles. If so, any 
theory about one set of facts must be adjusted to the others. 

In connexion with these questions arise others regarding the relative 
age of Book I, or, better, of the ‘ David’ Psalms in general, compared 
with the rest of the Psalter, and also regarding the whole hypothesis of 
the Maccabaean origin of the collection. For these questions we have 
here no room, except to make two remarks. It is not impossible that 
the ‘David’ groups, although perhaps including early pieces, are 
mainly later than the ‘Asaph’ and ‘Sons of Korah’ groups. The 
trend of the evidence, as the writer views it, particularly in the light of 
the interlocking of the phenomena of the Psalter with those of the 
Old Testament generally, is not favourable to the Maccabaean hypothesis, 
especially in any extreme form. 
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EVAN. 157 (ROME. VAT. URB. 2). 


II 


THE readers of this JOURNAL were given a foretaste of thé character 
of the witness Evan. 157 in the last number. We proceed now in 
St Luke and St John with a far more interesting text. 

The key to the situation was not unnaturally sought in the Jerusalem 
Syriac lectionary, but in this apparent disappointment awaited us. 
A deeper examination, however, would seem to confirm the view that 
the three surviving mediaeval MSS of this version are very far from 
representing the original, for, amid wide disagreement with 157, we 
find occasional but unmistakeable fundamental agreement. Already in 
St Matthew (xx 30, xxvi 1, besides places in combination with other 
syrr) and St Mark (viii 29, besidés combinations) a few touches are 
observable ; but in St Luke and St John it becomes more marked. 
Consult : 


Luke vi 10 + per οργης fam 13 syr hier and Latins (with DX A); 

Vi 20 των οὔνῶν Pro του θεου, but more especially :— 

vii6 —ov (ant paxpav) Alone with syr hier*** (see also 
verse 10). 

vii 44 + Kat (ante vdwp) Alone with D de diatess and syr hier 
(against other syrr). 

viii 49 — avrw with &BLX four cursives, ἐμ only of Latins, 
sah boh, and syr hier (against the other Syriacs). 

xviii 9 + καὶ λεγει (Post Aovwovs) Cf. syr hier. 

xviii 24 — περιλυπὸν γενομενον SBL fam τ Paris” syr hier copt 
{not Dd nor Latin nor other syr]. 


To which add xxi 36 — παντα with 382 only of known Greeks and 
all syrr (of syr hier only codex" seme/, which is nearest to us, see above 
on Matt. xx 30, xxvi 1) against dia/ess, Latins, and aeth, due probably to 
similarity in syr of παντα ταυτα and ravta παντα. 


To this add: 
John ix 35 — nxoveer o ιήσους ort εξε αὐτὸν Practically alone 
with syr hier. 
xvi 33 — εν τω κοσμω Odupw exere Practically alone with syr hier 
and 


These, whether due to homoioteleuton in Greek and Syriac or not, 
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are very noteworthy. No other authorities omit this last important 
saying. In D it occupies exactly one line. This may point to community 
of arrangement at some time in D d, A, syr hier and 157, for, at John v 32 
— και oda etc., ex homoiotel., occupies two lines in D d, the previous one 
and the last of these ending περι evov. Older than this, however, must 
be the parent Graeco-Latin stock of Evan. 157 in shorter lines than D d, 
and more like those of a (see John iii 35). 

It is not as if we were running freely with syr ier; we are often 
against it. Then consider such places as John xviii 4 wv for εἰδως 
D 157 and a handful, syr hier, but also syr sin, with arm and aeth. 
Above, at John ix 35, it is particularly noteworthy, because it follows 
John ix 31 already noticed in the last number for Syriac influence. At 
John x 17 we find the half of a conflation of Aphraates ; at John xii 3 
syr sin conflates. We undo half of it.! At John xii 4 we conflate. 


Evan. 157 the product of bilinguals. 


Ancient Greek errors :—Luke xvi 20 — os ( fost Aafapos). A very 
ancient error shared by NBD LX W 33 ade sah boh arm aeth Clem 
Dial, against the rest of the Greeks and all the Syriacs. It occurs from 

Luke xx 20 + τοὺς (ante vroxpwopevovs) 157 alone. This from final 
τους in the preceding word εγκδθετογουποκρινομενογο. 
John xi 44 — 0 enaovs from aytorcorc.? 
ix 35 — as (fost rwreves) Solely from micteyeiceictonyion, 


These are Greek errors, but bilingual influence intrudes promptly at 
John ix 38 fiz. avrov (pro avtw) 157 with only D 96 and a few lection- 
aries, but all Latins ‘adoravit EVM’ for προσκυνησον autw. 

Ancient Zatin errors :—A clear case of Latin (although the Syriac 
agrees) occurs at John νὶ 19 — καὶ w/t. (ante epoBnOyoav) 157 with 
five cursives only, and a vg” and syrr. EY* seems to give the key, for 
it writes: Fieret for fiert et, no doubt from confusion in FIERIETTIMVE- 
RVNT. 


John iii 26 —ov 157 practically alone with a/r ug codd", from 


_ 1 (Referred to in the last number of the JourNnaL) thus: syr sin says ‘Now 
Mary took a vase of a pound of oil, nard of gond pistic.. . The Greek is merely: 
‘H οὖν Μαρία λαβοῦσα λίτυαν μύρου νάρδου πιστικῆς ... but 157, apparently alone of 
Greeks (unrecorded by Birch), substitutes ἀλάβαστρον for λιτραν. This agrees with 
syr*ch pesh and the diatess arab confirmed by F'*. It looks therefore as if syr sin 
had conflated from a similar text to ours and not that we had taken the wrong half 
of the conflation. 

2 In this same verse is a Latin error from the same cause. For while 157 is 
alone in dropping o 1°, a / r aur tol omit eis trom 1HSEIS. 


R2 
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CVITVTESTIMONIVM, and not from Greek wcymemaptypxkac, which is 
perfectly plain, and only misled Havz. 3 into writing ws 2709 ὦ ov. 

John iii 35 + avrov ( post δεδωκεν)ὺ Practically alone 157%. A refer- 
ence to the Latin of a or / will again shew that ΕἸ in EIvs might be 
misread for ΕἸ and incorporated after DEDIT. 

Mark x 27 + cor (fost advvarov). This is clear Latin (D et λα, 
but the point is emphasized just above at ch. x 21/25 where the Greek 
article is left out three times over, and again below twice at x 33 
and 35. 

Attention may be directed to Luke ix 8 where ὑπὸ τινων δὲ is repealed 
instead of αλλων de. In the Versions a similar expression serves in 
repetition. 

The Latin may be further illustrated at Matt. xv 11 ἐκ τοῦ στόματος 
τούτου (270 ἐκ τοῦ στόματος, τοῦτο). So 157. Compare the Latin ‘ex 
ore, hoc’. Remove the comma, read EXOREHOC and we have the 
ablative ready to be turned into this Greek genitive. Similarly #//e and 
ili often lead to confusion by overflow into Greek documents. There 
are many instances of it. Notice Luke xviii 21 Ὁ δὲ εἶπεν + aira 
[ravra] 157 with Ge syrr and aeth for ‘qui ait haec’,, Wordsworth 
notes that f and two vg codices write ‘at ille ait haec’, but 4/7 write 
‘et ait ille haec’ (¢f// ‘et ait haec’) shewing how #//e became 
See also Luke xix 36, xxii 38. 

Further Matt. xxi 7 + Se (fost yyayov) 157. ‘Et addux...’ Jatt 
and syrr, but not apparently Greek, except 243 (which I have already 
named elsewhere as partaking of as much Latin influence as some of 
the Lectionaries). 

We have been taught to look to bilinguals (of which Dd is the most 
notorious example) for violent ‘accommodation’ of Greek to Latin, and 
Latin to Greek. Yet in 157 I can shew as curious and wonderful 
things. 

In Luke viii 29 Evan 157 alone substitutes epvAarrero for φυλασσο- 
pevos. Upon consulting Det you find that while holding φυλασσομενος, 
his Latin d has: ‘custodiebatur’, which is also read by ὁ 7.197 aur p and 
£, ‘detinebatur’ by 6, ‘ut custodiretur’ by ac; practically then by all the 
Old Latins, and it is the way of the Syriac as well. How did it get 
back into Greek? St Jerome has cleared up the matter by substituting 
custoditus, so that only the Latin g, (= Gv) retains the ancient Latin 
reading. But Greek 157 (‘revised on the most ancient copies in 
Jerusalem’)* has this ancient non-Greek form, which we see is pre- 
Hieronymian. 


1 There are some eight other MSS known which have these subscriptions, 
but their texts, while having some points of contact, are not by any means 
identical. 


"ξἽὍἽ 
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Consult the immediate neighbourhood to see that the 157 text is 
ancient here, as at Luke ix 34 επεσκιαζεν, the imperfect (for ἐπεσκιασεν), 
agreed to by δὲ B L Paris” and two Greek lectionaries with a Latin. 


Sympathy also exists between 157 and the Bohairic and the Sahidic 
versions. 


It seems quite certain that this Constantinopolitan text passed through 
Egypt at some time early in its history. Its agreement with the group 
including the bilingual T and the new MS W shews this. Note also: 


Matt. ix 18 Order: ετελευτησεν apr. Absolutely alone with sah and doh. 
mitt o προφητῆς ιἡσους δὲ Β Ὁ 157 sak boh d Orig 1/3. 
xxili 4 + avro δὲ (ante tw daxtrrAw) SBD L 33 157 d sah boh 
syr Iren Hier Op imp. 
Luke v 18 + αὐτὸν (fost θεινα) BLE 157 sah boh syr arab goth 
diatess. 
ν 38 — καὶ αμφοτεροι συντηρουνται SB L W 1.33.157.604 sah boh. 
vii 10 — ασθενουντα NBL W 1.157.604 sak doh it?! syr sin hier 
aeth, 
xvii 15 εκαθερισθὴ (pro D 157 bdflr sah [non syrr 
aeth goth diatess. 
xviii 24 — περιλυπὸν γενομενον NBL 157 fam 1 sah boh syr hier. 
XX 23 --τι pe πειραζετε NBL 157 fam τ sah boh arm ὁ [non 
Jatt rel syr aeth|. 
xxiii 8 -- πολλὰ NBDKLMT II /am 1.157 sah boh syr cu sind. 
xxiii 20 + avros (post προσεφωνησεν) NBL T 124.157 sah doh 
syrr aeth a. 
xxiii 25 — avrous al. unc* sah boh 
[contra syrr aeth|. 
John viii 14 > ἡ μαρτυρια pov αληθης eorw ΒἘ 157 235 Lust 60 ὁ ug" 
sah arm Orig Did. 
I would add, to indicate the Coptic strain, besides the many places 
including Coptic adherence (whether 404 and sah both of them, or some 
of the codices of each version’) the following places : 


Luke ix 61 — δὲ sec. Alone apparently with μ and sah, dohlia ; * Permit 
me first’ instead of ‘ But first permit me’ [Not noted by Birch]. 
xii 51 ἐπὶ τὴν γην 157 bok sah 1/2. 
xii 58 + τὴν (ante φυλακην) 157 299 sah boh (and 6 only of Latins 
custodiam instead of carcerem by the rest). 
xiv 9 + τὸν (ante τοπον) 157 sah doh (I can find no others). 
xviii 9. καὶ Sec, 71.157 sah 3/6. 


1 Such as Luke vii 5 + ἡμῶν (post συναγωγην) R** 157 and boh διῶ, ᾿ 
viii 43 Ὁ καὶ (ante ove), S* 157 boh 14/20 syr sin goth aeth diatess. 


.-- 
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Luke xviii 36 + tov (anle οχλουὺ 157 sah [non δολ]. 
xxi 11 κατα τοπὸν 157 alone. Cf. sah bok: ara. 
xxii 53 > εν Tw μεθ D157 248 d sah boh [Non 
syr fat). Such things must be compared with Matt. ix 18 
above. 
xxiii 29 > epyovrae SCX 71 157 sak [Non boh lat.| 
John vi 44 + pov G 157 and sah. 
xiv 2 πορευσομαι 157 sah boh aeth (and 27 33 37 46 54 Lust 
6.16 reported by Mill and Wetstein, yet 33 is not repeated by 
Treg or Tisch in their apparatus. The future does not appear 
in Matthaei’s codices nor in those collated by Scrivener). 
xvii § + avw (fost avrov) 157 sah boh. 
xxi 19 —avtw 157 sah 1/4 (and ¢f. xxi 17, xxi 19 where we omit 
avrw both times ; obs. copt nexay mag). 

Proceeding further, note the Coptic turn at Luke xxii 66 pera των 
apxtepewy Kat γραμματεων (for ἀρχίιερεις τε Kat γραμματεις) by 157 alone. 
This with Luke xx 18 + ov (fost was) by 157 alone is perhaps to be 
referred to an error oculi from sak: ovon max and doh: ovon mihen 
‘everyone’. (+ yap syr cu sin). 

Finally, add three cases where the possessive precedes the noun, in 
one of which Luke xvi 4 εἰς τοὺς εαυτων oKovs 157 stands alone with 
sah boh. 

‘In Luke xiv 23 pov o oxos by 157 sak doh, we are supported by 
SAB De (contra d) K LR XILY, it would seem the whole ‘Egyptian’ 
group of Greeks and only ὁ Latin, against all others. 

* In Luke xix 23 pov τὸ ἀργυριον by 157 sak boh, we have also support 
by RABL (N pov τὸ ἀργυριον pov) and four cursives. 

The occasions on which this occurs being rare seem to be the more 
emphatic. The climax—I might really say the proof—is reached of the 
employment at some time of a Graeco-Coptic text when in the nineteenth 
chapter we find the Coptic column responsible, as it would seem, for 
two Greek readings : 


Luke xix 20 — Wov (fost κυρι)ὺ 157 (alone with 44* 131 254 7* ug"). 
xix 25 + ( fost κυρι) 157 alone. 

In both cases the Sahidic would account for it. In the first place 

mxoesc εἰς is found, the second εἰς being easily dropped. And 


conversely in the second, mxoese might be expanded and easily con- 
fused with ese for we. 


A super-climax, if I may be allowed the ‘African’ expression, is 


1 In the heart, as it were, of this Egyptian influence, we meet in the same verse 
the Semitic woryngov for ἀναγκασον by 157 alone. 
2 (ἡ Matt. ii 12. 


. 
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afterwards reached at John xiv 2 (referred to above), where, for the 
familiar ‘I go to prepare a place for you’, 157 says πορεύσομαι. . . 
‘I will go’ with sak oh aeth. [( the note on John vi 30 where the 
omission of τι epyafy of 157 and syr sin is opposed by the other Syriacs, 
Aeth, and Coptic. ] 

The composite character of the text of 157 is perhaps as clearly 
illustrated as anywhere in the opening of Luke xvi, where we can see 
this picture within a few verses :— 


Luke xvi 2 + pot ( fost arodos) Not Greek. Only Zust 49 with sah, 
boh 2/24 syrsch pesh diatess pers. 
Then: 3 + exewos (fost oxovoyos) Not Greek. But syrr collectively 
including syr vet absent above. 
4 > εἰς τους εαυτων oxovs Sah boh against Gr-syr-lat. 
7 Tw δευτερω (pro erepw) Alone. (τω erepw D) 
10 πολλοις (270 πολλω prim.) Alone. (Only Hiercant cant 
maioribus.) 
112 ἐμὸν (pro vperepov) et/ Tertmare (Not Gr-syr.) 
20 — os (fost Aafapos) NMBDLXW 33 ade sah boh arm 
aeth Clem (Greek error referred to previously.) 
21 περιελειχον Graphically alone with Chrysostom. The 
Greeks and Latins, notwithstanding the opportunity, do 
not indulge in this. The nearest is a with /amdebant. 
23 > amo μακροθεν o aBpacy Alone it would appear (with 
pers). 
25 + avtw (ante αβρααμ) Only A of Greeks® with three 
cursives, but Latin and Syriac, sah [not δολΡ!], 


157 with syrr collectively. 


Notice first the apparent influence of unpointed words at Luke ii 37 
vyorea* (no trace in Coptic). 

The correspondence with Afhraat., as at Luke xiv 12 — μηδὲ τους 
adeAgous σου (omitted by 157 with L and a few, but not the versions), 
should also be noticed. Observe Luke ix 25, where 157 holds κερδησας, 


1 Note 157 at John vi 70 εἰ ἡμων (pro εἰ vuwy), ‘And one of us is a devil’; 
XV 20 ἡμέτερον (pro vperepov), ‘If they have kept my word they will keep 
ours also,’ 

3. A is one of the MSS with the same subscriptions as 157 referred to on p. 244 

5 This can be compared to Evan. 28 in Matt. xxiii 32, which MS there substitutes 
alone epyoy for μέτρον, drawing from Luke xi 48 apa paprupes ἐστε και συνευδοκειτε 
TOUS ἐργοις των πατερὼν vywv. Upon consulting syr cu at Luke xi 48 we find the 
Plural point absent from the Syriac word, and Burkitt opposite says ‘Hence ye 
bear witness to and make confession of the deed of your Fathers’. — 


Ξ 
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but in Matt. xvi 26 substitutes orav xepdyon for eav κερδηση. Consult 
syr as to guum and si, and my note on Matt. xvi 26. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate here the many passages shewing 
Syriac influence (as Luke xxii 68 e/c. efc.). The notes in the Collation 
will suffice. The interesting part is to note the a/fernations of Syriac 
and Latin in close proximity, which I need also not list. Cela saute 
aux yeux. Take one example at Luke xviii 18 τῶν ἀρχοντων for ἀρχων 
says 157 with c%? and the syr7,' while at ver. 22 we substitute αὐτου 
for ravra with 6. There is no ταῦτα in syr, for the syrr omit ravra with 
NBD L and coft. 

Aethiopic. We have to note rather remarkable agreement in places 
with Walton’s aeth.2 There is hardly any question of accommodation 
to aeth late, for they are opposed in close propinquity, ¢.g. at Matt. 
xviii 8, 11/12, 28. The same applies to most of the syr and 22 readings. 
It seems to be a question of a community of origin based on a very 
old text. 

Persian. Walton’s Persian MS also seems to have a base (poetical 
and free as it is often in a general way) which corresponds to some of 
our otherwise singular readings. It has been remarked previously of 
this Persian version that it may have been made from the Syriac. If 
80, it preserves, with 157, readings not forthcoming in the Syriac MSS 
which we possess. 

Retranslation. This may be said to be rife throughout the codex, 
and needs no emphasis on my part.’ It can be studied ad fastidium 
fectoris. 

Evan. 28 and 157. The agreement between 28 and 157 is confined 
to certain places, often widely separated but very definite, such as: 


1 The Greek of Mark and Matthew is simply «fs. The των apxovrwy is pure 
diatessaron, but all the Syriacs have it. Hogg says : Mark x 17, ‘ There came near 
to him a young man? of the rulers*’; and in his notes : ‘?from Matthew *from 
Luke’, While the early Latin texts in Luke omit princeps altogether (so Marcion ; 
and Justin ‘‘ Xé-yovros αὐτῷ twos”), 

3 John i 48. A curious touch, omitted by Birch, as to Nathaniel. αὐτῶ for περὶ 
αὐτοῦ is written by 157 alone with 45 and aeth, That is to say that the welcome : 
‘ Behold an Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile’ is addressed-¢o Nathaniel 
and not merely spoken to the entourage only concerning him. 
because shortly before in Luke we see a strong aeth base: 

Luke xxiii 44 —woe 157 y** sah boh aeth 
xxiv 10 και (270 αἱ sec.) 157 aeth } 

8 Attention may be directed to Luke xix 21 aipov... θεριζων pro apes... 
θεριζεις, This does not appear to be borrowed from the Greek of the verse follow- 
ing, but rather to be an error from the Latin. Most have follis . . . metis in ver. 21, 
tollens .. . metens in ver. 22. But in ver. 21 ff and vg® have follens .. . metes, cq 
tolles. .. metes (dis tollis ... metes) as if the bar had been left out. 
Note also Luke xx 9 + avros (ante awednunoe) with D and Jatt Et irse.. 


I mention it 


| 
| 
} 
| 
a 
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Luke iii 1 crovpeag, iii 18 τω Aaw, V 32 yAOov, Vili 29 avTw, ix 12 τοὺς 
oxAous, ix 28 — και ante παραλαβων, ix 48 em πασιν (28 and 157 quite 
alone), xiii 1 fin. αὐτου, xx 16 exewous, xxiii 33 + δυο, εξ εὐωνυμων 
(harmony), xxiv 18 + «€ avrwy. John xiii 24 rovrov (fro rovrw), and, 
for a bold joint harmony: Matt. xxiv 45 εν xaipw τὴν τροφὴν (of. Luke 
xii 42). Only 253 and 433 join 28-157 against all Gr-syr-/at. It can 
only come from Luke xii 42 εν καιρω τὸ ovropevov, yet why vary the 
order in Matthew, retaining the Matthaean word, unless from a 
diatessaron? In the diat-arab these two verses from Matthew and 
Mark are combined. Otherwise 28 and 157 often go apart, as at 


Matt. xxv 16 where 28 has ἐποιησεν but 157 exepdyoev 
xxv 22 where 28 holds λαβων but 157 (and 243) «Angus. 


We must not forget (in view of the subscriptions to 157) that 28, 
besides omitting, with syrr and diatess: o λέγεται eppnvevopevov διδασκαλε 
in John i 39 [ver. 38 ed. St. 1551]—¢f & for a similar omission in Mark 
xv 34—also omits τῆς ἰουδαιας in Luke i 5 (with Evan. 255 and diafess). 
This may perhaps be compared to the omission of τῆς Συριας in Luke 
ii 2 by syr hier. Tischendorf does not even mention the omission of 
Evan. 28 on John i 39, nor that of on Mark xv 34, nor that of syr 
hier on Luke ii 2, so that I am justified in calling these matters to your 
attention. 

At Mark i 4 Evan. 157 adds (alone) τῆς ἰουδαιας after ἐρημω (Mut syr 
cu sin). 1 have not found in 157 however any omissions of the ‘which 
being interpreted’ clauses. 


Greek harmony. 


ν 

Consult Luke viii 25 ἐπετιμα (for επιτασσει) by 157 alone. This 
seems to be against the Syriac and the Latin (omn.) ‘imperat’, and 
conveys ‘reprove’ as much as ‘command’. For the origin we must go 
to the parallels Matt. viii 26, Mark iv 39, in both of which ἐπετίμησεν 
is used. That 157 changes the word and here maintains the tense of 
St Luke is very noteworthy. Consider also Luke xi 15 «Aeyov (270 
erov) alone (Matt. ix 34, Mark iii 22 both ελεγον) ; same verse + ort 
alone, except for Coptic (οὐ Mark iii 22); Luke ix 25 ὠφεληθησεται 
(of. Matt. xvi 26); Luke xii 24 + οὐδε συναγουσιν εἰς αποθηκας (ex Matt. 
vi 26) and conflate at that, &c., c. 

The following is interesting. John xii 20 ἐν τῶ ἱερῶ (270 ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ). 
Apparently 157 is the only one to make this change here. The Syriacs 
do not support, nor are their words for semplo and feséo at all similar. 
If it is a harmony it is a violent one, for the parallels (Matt. xxi 12, 
Mark xi 11, Luke xix 45) are not exact. Yet, when we consult the 
diatessaron, we find that in this § xl John xii 20 is following Matthew 


Ξ 
ΝΞ 

ΝΕ 
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xxi 11, 14, 15. On the other hand Matt. xxi 12 is to be found referred 
to at § xxxii 1, but Mark xi rz and Luke xix 45 do not find a place in 
the diatessaron. 

Another place demands a passing notice. At Luke xx 24 after 
δηναριον is found the addition: of δὲ ἔδειξαν: καὶ εἶπε This is not 
alone by 157 but with NCL αὐ and ¢ with doh sah and arm, against 
syrr and against diatess, which quotes from Matthew xxii 19/20 ‘So 
they drought unto him a penny, Jesus said unto them’ as the Greek 
there προσήνεγκαν. In Mark (xii 16) it is also ἤνεγκαν, but the form is 
more in the form of 157 and reads: “ οἱ δὲ ἤνεγκαν" καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς ". 
Yet here we see 157 and its companions (observe not Dd nor syr), 
incorporating a phrase of harmony with ἔδειξαν as the leading word (to 
correspond with δείξατε above), which is absolutely not Tatian, for he 
does not use the Marcan but the Matthaean form. While, be it 
observed, the new cursive Paris” (Scr 743, Greg 579, von Soden ε 376), 
edited by Alfred Schmidtke in 1903, alone gives us + οἱ δὲ ἤνεγκαν πρὸς 
αὐτὸν δηνάριον καὶ εἶπεν πρὸς αὐτούς, agreeing more with Matthew and 
diatess by incorporating δηνάριον. 

Yet another place. Matt. iii 10 fin. post βαλλεται + καὶ καίετε 
apparently 157 alone. I was puzzled as to this addition until I came 
to John xv 6. The addition must be inspired from this place I think.’ 
It certainly has nothing to do with diatess arab which reports Matt. iii 10 
at § iv 18 and John xv 6 at § xlvi 23. 


Latin harmony. 


Luke xxi 30 προβαλῶσι τὸν καρπὸν αὐτῶν ἤδη (270 προβαλωσιν ηδὴ)ὴ So 
157 with Dd only, 550 most vett Jatt and ( Zert) and also syr 
cu sin in a way, but not the diatess arab, which is ex Matt. 
(xxiv 32): ‘When it letteth down its branches and putteth forth 
its eaves’. There is nothing about fruit here; “τὰ φύλλα 
ἐκφύη is the expression, nor in Mark (xiii 28) where the 
expression is the same. Yet in Luke: 

bcfg,,/¢(é) all say ‘cum producunt iam ex se fructum’ 
ad ‘cum produxerint /ructum suum’ 


e ‘cum coeperint mittere fructus eius’ 
t ‘cum incipient ostendere /ructum’ 
Tert ‘cum /ructum protulerint’ 
Syr cu sin ‘cum incipiunt pullulantes et dantes fructus 
suos’ 


but a is noteworthy and independent : ‘cum florient a se’ 
7 does not agree: ‘cum producunt ex se folia’. 


1 I have since seen that Wetstein is of this opinion and cites Evs¢ 22 for it. 
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Tertullian throws some light on this, for while Zisch is quoting him 
from Marcioniv®, Zer¢ has something more to say. In the Resurr™ 
he writes ‘Cuius etiam parabola subtexitur tenerescentium arborum i” 
caulem floris et dehinc florem frugis antecursorem’. Cypr is silent, but 
we have 6 as above. 

I have been repeatedly informed that the dafess arab is not the 
original text of Tatian’s harmony, and that much has been changed in 
it to conform to the Syriac vulgate. Enough of the undoubted original 
however remains to be of great use in many places. 


The Diatess arab. and old base. 
As regards 157 and its support, note the following (against syr fesh) : 


Luke vii 44 + καὶ (ante vdwp) 157 confirmed by Dd and syr hier 
diatess only ; not syrr-datt as we have them to-day, not even syr 
vet [This is an important place.] See collation as to Zphr. 

xii 53 + «at (ante revOepa) 157 confirmed by 237 ce dim p Tert 
syr cu sin diatess against syrvesh, 


Observe also the following : 

Luke viii 30 — λεγων diatess syrvesh but this time supported by NB 
min pauc. abcefflg and by 157 against red/ gr and syr cu sin. 
xvii 23 py eeAOnre (Pro μη ἀπελθητε pyde διωξητε). This, the 
‘shorter text’, is given by 157 alone thus with syrtesh (diatess 
‘go not therefore after them’ = perhaps B and sah most 
closely: “yn Swéyre” absgue pn απελθητε). Synoptically 
speaking this is a most confusing place, the déafess merging 
accounts but not being faithful to any of the Synoptics, and the 
other documents being confused here owing to recollections of 
wWov ev TH Epnpw εστιν μὴ εξελθητε ov εν τοις ταμειοις py πιστευ- 
σητε in Matt. xxiv 26, and μη πιστευετε OF πιστευσητε in Mark 
xiii 21. The Latins hold both clauses in Luke and the old 
Syriacs also (although varying between themselves in expres- 
sions). The place is, perhaps, too complicated to make it 

worth while exhibiting the evidence in extenso. 

xxi 8 +0 (post eyo εἰμι) By 157 alone of Greeks with 
practically the whole ¢fa/a syrvesh pers Tert*te as the diatess 
and Matt. xxiv 5, against syr cu sin. 

xxiii 35 —ovv αὐτοῖς 157 supported by NBCDLOQXW 33 47 
69 Paris” Lust 47 most it copt aeth syrsch vesh hier against syr 
cu sin. The diatess does not here actually take a side being 
a merger of the Synoptics (§ li 37/40). 


We might add from the evidence of 157 a rather peculiar place at 


ὦ 
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Matt. viii 15 + παραχρημα (ante adyxev) the equivalent of syr cn sin 
‘and in the same hour the fever left her’. 

In St Mark (i 31) παραχρημα is absent, but the Syriac adds again as 
above (we do not, but see what the others do in Tischendorf’s note). 

In St Luke (iv 39) it is different: καὶ αφηκεν αὐτην᾽ παραχρημα δε 
ἀναστασα διήκονει αὐτοῖς where the Syriac agrees. 

The diazss is also from Luke: ‘ And He stood over her and rebuked 
the fever and it left her and immediately she rose and ministered to them. 

Thus 157 takes, with the Syriac, a peculiar line in Matthew. In 
St Luke there is a trace of the difficulty in D 254 e, for instead of 
παραχρημα δε OF Kat παραχρημα, the copula is wanting, and they attach 
παραχρημα to the previous clause, as is seen by their continuation, D: 
wore ἀναστασαν αὑτὴν dvaxovew avrows, 254: ἡ δὲ avacraca..., and e: 
‘et surgens ...” 

D is wanting in the Matthaean parallel, but should be consulted in 
Mark i 31. It may be thought that neither 157, D 254, nor 6 are 
harmonizing in Luke, yet a reference to Mark will shew that D intends 
to harmonize ; and if we consult 157 in the previous chapter at Matt. 
vii 12 where retaining οὕτως it yet adds ὁμοίως before ποιεῖτε, reading 
“ ouTws kat vers OMOLWS ποιειτε avtos ”, we Shall see a definite and super- 
fluous harmony. Neither Birch nor Scholz reports this last, so that 
I may just as well call attention to it, although it is an insignificant 
point fer se. 

This opows then comes from Luke vi 31 :— 


και καθως θελετε wa ποιωσιν οι GVO και υμεις TOLELTE AUTOLS OMOLWS. 

The diatess repeats this, giving us both forms :— 

δ ix 11 ‘And as ye desire that men should do to you, so do ye also to 
them’ (Luke vi 31) 

ὃ x 31 ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye even 
so to them’ (Matt. vii 12) 

so that 157 can hardly be said to have borrowed from the Tatianic 

diatessaron. 

It is important to keep this clearly in mind for the larger questions 
which arise, because any real study of the Synoptic problem must be 
preceded even in this our day by a knowledge of what the MSS testify. 
That is all I have meant to say about this most important field, viz. that 
we can get more compass-bearings from unexamined MSS than we have 
yet done. Here is a case where we have been quite ignorant of the 
testimony of 157. And many more such readings will be found in the 
following pages. 

H. C. Hoskier. 
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> ἣν τοῦ λαοῦ 

τοῦ θῦ ( pro του Kuptov) 

Ταυριὴλ vid de industria (non Tavpwdr pro TaB... ut in 
ver 26) tt 

ἀπεστάλη (pro απεσταληνὴ medio lin, tt (Cy. ver 26) 

τὸν ὀνειδισμόν μου ( pro το overdos μου) tt 

πρὸσ αὐτῆ" (pro αὐτῇ) (1) Male Bir Scho πρὸσ αὐτὴν codex. 
προσ αὐτην C 28 46 62 258 25 e Cypr Chron Alex goth om. ry 

συνείληφεν (Pro cuvednpua) th NBLWE syr copt lat etd 
contra D8 

γήρει ( pro γήρᾳ) 

αὐταῖσ ( pro ταύταις) Tt Sol? (ἔεκειναις 28 al. Pauc, illis Jatt) 

> ἐσκίρτηδ τὸ βρέφοσ ἐν ἀγαλλιάσει 

εἰσ γενεὰν καὶ γενεὰν ( Pro εἰς γενεας γενεωνὴ 

tungit ex industria 

ἐπὶ τοῦ ὀνόματος ( 270 em τω ονοματι) tt Al.? (Non lat) 

i 5 ἀββῖα tt [ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ} ἀρῶν 6 [δίκαιοι 
ἀμφύτεροι) 8.9. uno tenore 17 [προελεύσεται] 
ἀπειθεὶσ ἑτοιμᾶσαι 18 κατατί séc προβεβηκυΐα 
21 [αὐτὸν ἐν τῶ vad] 422 [ἠδύνατο] 25 οὕτως tt 
[ὁ 26 [ind] ἣγο ἡ [ναζαρέτ] 28 
[" εὐλογημένη σὺ ἐν γυναιξὶν "] (stichos cogitate) 35 
[γεννώμενον] absque ex σου 36 αὐτῇ Pro αὐτὴ prim. 
39 ἀναστάσα 42 γυναιξὶν tt 43 ἱπρόσ με 
48 πάσαι 49 [μεγαλεῖα] 58 περοίκοι sic tt 
59 [ἐν τῇ ὀγδόη ἡμέρα] 61 [ἐν τῇ συγγενεία] 63 
[τὸ ὄνομα] 66 ἄρα 67 [προεφήτευσε] 69 
[τοῦ παιδὸς] 76 [πρὸ προσώπου] ἑτοιμᾶσαι 79 
ἐπιφάναι κατευθύναι ὁδὸν ειρήνησ Sine Sp, 

[ἀπογράψασθαι] συμβαριὰν sic tt 
Πα: «δόξα ἐν ὑψί 
cro θῶ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆσ εἴρηνη ἐν 
ἀνοῖξ εὐδοκία" 
> οἱ ἄγγελοι εἰς τὸν οὐγον᾽ [καὶ οἱ dvoi] fam 13 259 Jatt (cf. al.) 
> συνετήρει τὰ ρήματα πάντα ταῦτα tt = Sol? (cf. al.) Vide ii 51 
ὑπεσέρεψαν (sic acc.) pro ἐπέστρεψαν 
— και adov tt Sol cumlp (> εἰδὸν και ἡκουσαν syr) 
καὶ Gre al ἡμέραι ἐπλήσθησαν (— oxrw) tt Sol™'4 et Eus, 
» ἦν ἅγιν gruncomn(exceptis D N) e sah (contra latt syr etc) 
— ἢ (post πρινὴ + 
αὐτὸν ( pro αὐτὸ) tt MUP A etc goth latt 
+ ὁ πῆὺ αὐτοῦ (post wonp) cum aeth (S*BDLW sah 
boh arm (vg)) 
νηστεία (270 νηστείαις) [καὶ Δεήσεσι] tt syrr aeth pers. [Non 
gr (S*nnorac) Jatt copt vid | 
[καὶ αὕτη] --- αὐτῇ seg. tt cf. αἱ et Amphiloch. 
σοφία (pro σοφίας) ¥ 33 44 P®'sem latt (boh 
ehoN Sen ovcoria, sah eyareo 


ii 5 
14 
15 
19 
20 
21 
25 
26 
28 
33 
37 
38 
40 


254 
Luke 
ii 43 
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καὶ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν οἱ γονεῖσ αὐτοῦ" ( Pro και οὐκ eyva Ἰωσὴφ και ἡ μητὴρ 
avtov) 8 BDLW fam t Paris” ade aur vg copt arm syr 
sin hier 
τὰ ρήματα ἅπαντα ταῦτα tt (A(D) ΚΠ eéc) 
ii 2 ἠγεμονεύοντοσ 3 [ἰδίαν] 4 ἤτισ πατριὰσ 5 
Jin. ἐγγύω  8,15,20 ποιμαίνεσ tt 112 [τὸ σημεῖον) 


[κείμενον ἐν τῆ φάτνη 13 στρατιὰσ sic [οὐρανίου 
15 ἐγνώρησεν 16 ἀνεῦρον sic 17 [Διεγνώρισαν) 
18 ποιμαίνων ΤῊ 21 [τὸ παιδίον] 22 μωῦσέωσ Τῇ 


22/23 uno tenore 24 [νεοσσυὺσἿ 25 ἱερουσαλὴμ 
plene et 38 [ἐν ἱερουσαλημ)] Plene, sed 41, 43, 45 np 
28 ἀγγάλασ sic [αὐτοῦ,} tt 32 λαούσου ἰῆλ', sic 
36 προφήτησ tt 38 ἐπιστάσα ἀνθομολογεῖτο 39 
[ὑπέστρεψαν] ἑαυτῶν (pro αὐτῶν) tt 40 fin, ἐπ 
αὐτῶ ΤΊ 44. νομίσασαντεσ sic ( fin. lin et init prox) tt 
48 [καὶ πρὸσ αὐτὸν ἡ μήρ αὐτοῦ εἶπε) [e{nrodpev] 52 
[σοφία καὶ] ἡλικία 
ἰτουρέασ ΤΊ cum 13.28 (me teste) Cf. lat 
ἀβιδηνὴσ (270 aBAnvns) tt Sol cum ¥ αβιδινης 
ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέωσ (pro én’ ἀρχιερεων) t (Recte Bir, male Scho lapsu) 
— του (ante {axaprov) 
[τὴν περίχωρον] ἰορδάνον" (--- τοῦ) t (Recte Bir, περὶ, Scho) του 
supra lin min script rubro a man rubric 
+ ὅτι (ante marepa) +t L 33 Paris” syr arm copt Orig 2/3 
(spatium in D) 
διακαθαμίσει t (Recte Bir, male Scho διακαρίσει) 


17 
18 fin, τῶ dad ( Pro τον haov) 28 131 244 253 254 αἱ. Evst 49 719 ὃ 


19 
25 
27 
28 
29 
31 
32 


33 


35 
37 


(contra S*) Thpl (Cf. syr copt) 
— φιλιππου 
ἀμμῶσ tt 26 σεμεεῖ tt 27 lavav (pro wavva) tt 
σαλαθιεῖλ tt Sol"!4 (cf, lat) 


pw ΤΊ 
( pro”Hp) tt Solvid (Heris goth) 
— του won Tt Sol? 


μεῦνᾶ (pro paivav) ΤῊ NBLX 33 Jatt alig boh (Male Bir 
peva, male Scho peva, male Tisch) 

Bowe sic tt Sol? (et ed Eras 3.4.5. Col) 

— του ναασσων tt Sol™'4 cum 2° et 

ἀμιναδὰμ t (Κεείε Bir, negl. Scho) 

τοῦ ἀδμῆν᾽ τοῦ ἀρνὶ sic (pro του apap) ΤΊ (Male Bir et Scho 
τοῦ ἀδμεῖν, τοῦ ἀρνεὶ) 


σεροὺχ 
φαλέρ sic ( pro φαλεκ)ὴ tt Solvid 


— του Tov raped Tt Solvid 
iii 4 [λέγοντοσ] porn 5 πάσα υἱή. φάραξ tt [εὐθεῖαν] 
τραχείαι 7 ὑπαυτοῦ sic 10, 12 
[λέγει] 14 [καὶ ἡμεῖσ τι ποιήσομεν) ὴ 


17 [συνάξει] σίτον 19 ὧν 20 [ἐν τῇ eda 
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22 [λέγουσαν᾽ σὺ εἶ ὁ ὑιόσ μου ὁ ἀγαπητὸσ ἐν σοὶ ἠυδόκησα" 
23 [sit] ὧν ag ἠλεῖ 24 μελχεῖ [sed pedyi ver 28] 


lava sic acc. 25 ἐσλεῖ vayyai sic ace, 28 ἀδδεῖ 
ἑλμωδὰμ 29 ἰωρεῖμ 80 συμεῶν ἰωνᾶν 32 
σαλμῶν 38 FO sic ace. 

καὶ εἶπεν (sic) δὲ αὐτῶ ΕΥ̓ conflat 

+ ὁ (ante tt 

— 6 (ante ἄνοσ) 


[ἀλ᾽λ᾽ δι (sic) παντὶ ῥήματι] + ἐκπορευομένω διὰ στόματοσ[ θεοῦ] 
alig et Evst* et boh mult 

πεσὼν ( post εαν) tt Min alig it arm boh™ Ireni»t Cyr 
(Cf Matt. iv 9) 

σοι πᾶσα ( pro σου πάντα) 

> καὶ ἀποκριθεὶσ ὁ ἰδ εἶπεν αὐτῶ 

— yap 

τὸν σου προσκυνήσεισ 

— ὁ (ante wos) 

dvareOpappévon = NF LWE 1 [non 118-209] fam 13 33 40 Paris” 
Eus Cyr 

— και Oe cum D8" (contrad). Confuse Tisch me 
tudice in notulis, Ita D8 ελθων δε εἰσ vafaped ὁπου ἣν κατα 
To e.wbog ev τὴ ἡμερα των σαββατων Sed amplius d: veniens 
autem in Nazared ubi erat nutricatus introibit secundum 
consuetudinem in sabbato 

— τὸν (ante τοπον) tt NLWE 33 /att 

εὐαγγελίσασθαι 

+ τῶν ( post πάντων) cum 237 (Cf. sah) 

οὐχὶ (pro ovx) tt NBDLN WY¥ 69 (Ferrar non Scr) 604 
Paris” 

+ ὅτι (ante πολλαι) tt NLWXA¥YW min” e// goth syr arm 
copt Orig 


[εἰσ σαρεφθὰ ric] σιδωνίασ 

-- τῆς 566, 

tungittt [Ergo contra ord Marcion] 

> καὶ Ho ἐν τῇ συναγωγὴ (0) abdef arm aeth 


ἅπαντεσ ( pro παντες) tt BC 1-118-131-209 604 Paris™ 
κρανγάζοντα ΤΊ 


ἐπεζήτουν Gr plur et D& et it: requirebant vel inquir., sed d 
quaerebant 

ἰουδαίασ (pro yadthaas) NBCLORW (των lovdawv) doh sah 
syr sin 


iv 2[vorepov] 4 .[πρὸσ αὐτὸν λέγων] 64(frod) 136 
διάβολοσ᾽ ἀπέστη an’ αὐτοῦ, tt sicinterpuncta 14 ἐξῆλθεν 
καθὔλησ sic 18 εἵνεκεν [ἰάσασθαι rove συντετριμμένουσ 

τὴν καρδίαν" 22 [οὗτοσ ἐστὶν ὁ υἷος ἰωσὴφ"} 25 
ἐπαληθείασ οἷς χήραι [ἐπὶ έτη τρία] 27 ἰνεεμάν) 


Luke 
iv 3 
4 
7 
8 
9 
16 
17 
18 7 
20 
22 
25 
26 
29 
30/31 
33 
38 
40 
41 
42 
44 
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Luke 
28 sic 29 [αὐτῶν dxoddunro] 3 fw 
Jin, σάββασιν 
| VI αὐτὸν ( pro αὐτῷ) tt 
3 —rov pr. (ante σιμωνος) tt XBDLW Paris” verss 


6 > πλῆθοσ ἰχθύων 

13 > ἀπῆλθεν dn’ αὐτοῦ ἡ λέπρα᾽' 12.120 237 245 Paris” al.? of. arm 
aeth boh( fam 13 anndOev ἡ λεπρα ar avrov) 

15 π-- δε" primum (ita διήρχετο μᾶλλον ") tt 13-69-346-556 258 
Paris” αὐ. ἢ δολ 5" r, 

16 ὑποχωρῶν transf.in loc post προσευχομενοσ et adiunctum: ἐν αὐταῖσ 
ἀπὸ τῶν ὀχλῶν t (Recte Bir, haud accurate Scho) Solvia 

18 + αὐτὸν (fost θειναι) tt BLE syrr diatess goth arab boh sah 
[non SACD Jat aeth arm) 

19 πῶσ (pro δια ποιας) Minalig (ποθεν fam 13 etc) 

εἰσ (pro em) tt Solvid cum e syrr (aeth); per (pro super) c 

20 — ανθρωπε 130% lat, Similiter aeth pers ‘ dixit isti homini 
infirmo, —homo seg.; cf. fam 1 et it, ‘ He said unto the 
paralytic, my son’ diatess. (rexvov pro ἀνθρωπε 124) 

21 —- οἱ (ante φαρισαιοι) + Sol” (Recte Bir, sed male Scho negl. 
— ot sec. et testim dedit ut om. λέγοντες 157 [Hadet 157]) 

24 παραλυτικῶ ( pro παραλελυμενω) 

ἄρον τὸ κλινίδιόν σου καὶ sic (pro και apas το κλ. σου) (tt) Male 

Bir Scho ἄρον τὸ κλινίδιον, (— σου) ; apov (— καὶ) 7.7 1φ boh 
syr arm aeth; + και post σου 8D sah boh it syr arm aeth 


25 πάντων (fro αντωνὴ tt fam 13 Evst 47 a arm (αυτων 
πάντων 1118} 12487 111588) 
26 — καὶ ἐεκστασισ ἐλαβεν ἀπαντας και ἐδοξαζον τον θεον (ex hom. Saltus 
ab beov...ad0eov) DMSWX fam 13 [non 346] 243 247d 
e boh® 
27 [ὀνόματι λευϊν] + καλούμενον c* 
$29 — ὁ (ante λευϊδ) 
> πολὺσ τελωνῶν 


30 > οἱ φαρισαῖοι καὶ οἱ γραμματεῖσ αὐτῶν 
+ τῶν (ante τελωνων) Γ Recte Bir Om. ϑεῖο τε etst habetin textu 


32 ἦλθον ( Pro εληλυθα) C*D fam 1 28 68 106 Paris Evst 47 
Cf Matt. ix 13 Marc. ii 17 et Barnabas ἘΡ Clemrom 
33 — bare N*BLWE 33 sah, boh (non omn) [mut syr cu sin, 


hiat syr hier, sed habent syr* veh dijatess arm aeth latt| 
34 + (ante ane) tt SBCDLRWXE αἱ. pc. df [non goth, sed 
goth = 15 = lat is) copt aeth 


35 - και (ante οταν) SCFLM min® it syr copt 
+ και (ante rore) tt NF ΜΔ min” it goth (aeth) 
36 + σχίσασ (ante emBadha) NBDLWE fam 1 22 33 251 Paris” 
d syr copt 
σχίσει (pro σχίζει) tt 
συμφωνήσει 


§ Mutilus syr sin v 28—vi 12 


Luke 
v 36 


37 
38 


39 


vil 


10 
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+ ro (ante emPdnya) 

καινὸν (270 ato του καινου) Chr py; ο΄. Τεγίμαις Cf, 
sah et pers 

ὁ olvog ὁ véoo tt 

— kat αμφοτεροι συντηρουνται NBLW I-131-209 33 301 604 
Paris” sah boh 


πίνων ( pro πιὼν) 
—ebeos NSBC*LW fam 1 Paris” sah boh (arm) aeth 
+ ὅτι (post yap) K copt aeth goth 
χρηστός (pro xpnororepos) NBLW 225 sak syr arm) 
‘purum praestantius est’ 
VI γενισαρέτ t (Recte Bir, negl. Scho) 3 émavayayeiv 


ste [ὁ σίμων] [rio νυκτὸσ] fin. [τὸ δίκτῦο»)] τι 
καταγαγῶντεσ tt [ἅπαντα] 12 πεσῶν 18 χείρα 
[εἰπὼν] 14 καθαρισμού σου sic μωῦσῆσ ἢ. [εἰσ 
μαρτύριον αὐτοῖς] fin. [αὐτούσ" 18 εἰσ ἐνεγκεῖν 
Sic 25apac, [ἐφ᾽ Ὁ) 26/27 7ία: σήμερον" ap’ καὶ 
μετὰ" ταῦτα" ἐξῆλ: Καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐξῆλθε καὶ ἐθεάσατο... tt 
81 [ὁ ὦ] 384 μὴ" (μὴ") [νηστεύει")] 435 ἀπαυτῶν 
sic (non saepe) δ56 [ἱματίου καινοῦ] sed inter ἐπίβλημα 
et ἱματίου spatium et ov in ipariov et in καινου rescript. 
Teste Bir ano stabat in loc vac sed nihil vis. est. 47 
[ῥήξει] 38 ἀλλ᾽ (fro adda) tt 
— δευτεροπρωτω SBLW /am 1.22.33.69* Paris” copt syr it 
[non ad ὃ aur) 
— avrots BC*LWX fam 1 Paris” acer copt. avrw Dd 
> [Kai ἀποκριθεὶσ] ὁ ᾿ξ πρὸς αὐτοὺς εἶπεν" (+t) (Male Bir Scho 
© ειπεν προς avrous.) αἱ. 
ὅτε (pro omore) or ex em* NBCDLWX4v¥ al. pauc 
— ovtes NBD#"LWX fam 1 22 33 69 242 435 604 Paris” 
Evust 32 copt syr (of. Matt Mc) 
πῶσ ( pro ws init.) 
— ehaBe και 


. μόνοισ τοῖσ ἱερεῦσι Ὦ 47 54 (69) 78 242 251 Evst 47 it Irenint 


—ontt S&B W 1-131-209 604 Paris” arm aeth Marcion 

— καὶ pr. tt BLWX fam 1.13 it [non Φ} verss 

ἄνοσ ἐκεῖ NSBLRW p copt Cyr (— exe ὁ aeth) 

παρετηροῦντο 

κατ᾽ ἀντοῦ (pro αὐτου tf ΕΥ̓́ΚῚ, ΕἾΝ Π al. doh (non sah) arm. 

εἶπε δὲ (270 και εἰπε) 

καὶ (pro Ὃ de) tt RBDLWX¥1 33 c®* 604 Paris” 2} ug 
boh syr hier (goth) aeth 

εἶπε δε ( pro εἰπεν ουν) tt XBDLW /am 13.33 604 Paris” 
it ug goth 

εἰ (pro τι) Β Paris” copt 

+ per’ ὀργῆσ, ( fost avrovs) Sam 13 syr hier (+ εν opyn DXA 
min alig it pl) aeth (arm iratus ut c) 
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Luke 
vi 10 


16 init. 
17 
18 


20 fin. 


23 


25 


35 


ἐξέτεινε (Pro ἐποιησεν ovrw) = NDWX fam 1 fam 13 al, et verss 

—vyns [ὡς ἡ ἄλλη] 

ἐλάλουν ( pro bed.) TF πΨ al. [non lat} 

τὸ (pro τί av) Sol™'4 (aliter Ὁ 4) 

ποιήσειεν (270 ποιησειαν) NAW οἱ 254 262 al. Pc. (ποιησαιεν 
BLA αἰ. 

ἐξελθεῖν αὐτὸν (pro εξηλθεν) NABDLW (X) 12 33 119 ier 
de 

ἐφώνησε (pro mpocep.) fam 1 22 Eus latt (εκαλεσεν Paris”) 

+ καὶ ante taxwBov 

+ καὶ ante φιλιππον 

+ καὶ tt 

pera τῶν (270 και οχλος) Solvia 

ἐνοχλούμενοι ( Pro οχλ.) NABL1. Paris” (Cf. goth anahabaidans) 

-- καὶ sec. ΤΊ NABDLOQWY 33 ὃς αἱ lat copt arm aeth 
(non goth syr = et sanabantur, sed syr sin ut san.) 

τῶν οὐρανῶν (plene) pro του θεου X* 69 118-209 [zon 1] 122 
251 435 w8t 28% al. Evst® cef goth sah boh (alig) syr hier 
Tert (caeli D¥8) Cf. Matt. v 3 

‘auta* sic ΤΊ Cf. κατα τα avra BDQW X EY 33, acde (gui 

variant inter se) sah arm aeth syr Marcion 

οὖν (fro yap sec.) +  Recte Bir, om. Scho, Cf. boh 
13/21 Tap + on 

— νῦν ( post ἐεμπεπλησμενοι) 

— ὑμιν sec. (ante οἱ γελωντες) 


[ὑμᾶσ ἅπωσι]ν [οἱ ἄνσι] ---- παντες 

κατὰ αὐτὰ ( pro κατα tavta) κατα ta avta alig (ut supra) 
ὑμᾶσ" ( pro υμιν) 

— και 


— δὲ NBKLRW1I fam 1 64 116 243 253 300 ὁ 717 μ arm 
aeth (syr) sah Clem Tert 

— απο Sol? Cf. ord, verss et diatess 

—ka (Recte Bir, negl. Scho) Sol¥4 cum aMatthact ef pers 

+ Kai (Post και yap) tt (cf. dat nam et) 

— yap (ante oi ἁμαρτωλοι) tt NBWA 604 (aeth syr sin hier 
sah boh) 

Aaveionre (om. Bir N.T., habet Lect Var) SBE Paris” (cf lat 
et al.) ‘ 

λαμβάνειν (pro απολαβειν) tt Sol? (AaBew NBLWE 237 
Paris” Just) accipere ὃ 

— yap NBLWE¥ 604 Paris” (59 copt acth) δὲ ust. Cy. 
Clemrom 

—o (om, Bir N.T., habet Lect Var) 

ἁμαρτωλοὺσ (fro ἁμαρτωλοῖς) tt H 28 (me teste) 435 Evst 
150 


11 
12 
13 
14 
"π 
"π 
26 
| Μμκπν"Ν 
| 30 
| 31 init. 
32 
33 
| 34 
" — του (ante νυψιστου) 
‘ 


Luke 
vi 36 
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— ow NSBDLWE fam 1 33 604 tt goth copt syr sin (arm aeth) 
Clem Orig Ath Cyr Tert Cypr Mac 


37 init, — και D fam 1 al it copt arm syr Tert (Cf. Clem*™ Polyc) 


38 


39 


47 


48 


vii 5 
6 


σεσαλευμένον καὶ πεπηεσμένον (sic)* ὑπὲρ ἐκχυνόμενον, (— και 267) 
Cf. al. (non accur, Scho) 
+ καὶ (ante παραβολην) 
μὴ (pro pyre) tt XW 60 251 al.? sah, et boh*\* 
ἐμπεσοῦνται," ( pro mecourrat) tt BDLPRW//am 1 fam 1371 
122 237 604 Paris” ad 
ἔστω ( pro ἔσται) tt NFW¥ 64 91 239 Orig Const 
εἰπεῖν λεγειν)ὴ tt Sol? 
— αδελφε Dabcdefilgr aur boh**™ pers (cf. Matt. vii 4 
ubi & add. αδελφε). Diatess ex Luc habet ἀαδελφε 
+ πάλιν ( post ovde) NBLW2 1 fam 13 Paris” bg, arm boh 
(Clem) 
+ δὲ (ante ayabos) Sol¥'4 inter gr-copt-syr, cum abcflr 
aur ug?® (cf. al. latt “ Bonus homo de bono . . .’) 
καὶ γὰρ ἐκ (pro ex yap) tt Sojvid 
τοὺσ λόγουσ ( Pro των Aoywv) tt CF"MX al. pauc. Cf. verss 
et Matt. vii 24 
τὴν οἰκίαν αὐτοῦ (pro oxav) cum aeth boh) syr pesh*® p gat 
vg 


+ éni τὴν πέτραν [ante ὃς ἔσκαψε καὶ ἐβάθυνε" καὶ ἔθηκε θεμέλιον ἐπὶ 
τὴν πέτραν" Solvia 


διὰ τὸ καλῶσ οἰκοδομεῖσθαι αὐτήν (pro τεθεμελιωτο yap ἐπι τὴν 
metpav) NBLWE 33 Paris” sak boh 1/2 (aeth) Om. 604 


syr sin 
vi ψόχοντεσ tt χερσίν Tt ο [ὁ it] [ἐπερωτήσω 
“17 Ὁ Male Scho ἐπερωτῶ. Silet Bir recte 10 


ἀπεκατεστάθῃ 15 [τὸν τοῦ ἀλφαίου] 16 [ὃσ καὶ] 
17 ἱλῃὰ καὶ ὃ παραλίου sic 18 [ὑπὸ] 19 [ἐζήτει] 
23 χάρητε 28 [ὑπὲρ] 29 Ἀλύσησ sic 31 [καὶ 
ὑμεῖσ] ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖσ, ὁμοίωσ' sic interpuncta 33 
ἀγαθοποιεῖτε tt 434. παρὼν sine apostropho 34 fin. 
ἶσα" 35 [δανείζετε' μὴδέν ἀπελπίζοντεσ. sic] 36 
[καθὼσ καὶ] 31 καὶ ἃ καὶ ἀπολυθήσεσθε sic errore tt 
38 διδετε (pro δίδοτε) tt δοθήσετε sic ΤῊ 40 [τὸν 
διδάσκαλον αὐτοῦ} 42 [ἢ πῶσ] 44 σύκα 46 
[4] cum Ivren Clem Orig Tert contra ὁ Be goth syr 
48 [mAHnppvpac] [προσέρρηξεν) sed 49 mpocépuger tt 
εὐθέως, συνέπεσε" sic (tt) 

+ ἡμῶν (Post cvvaywynv) tt R b0h40 

ἐπορεύθη ( Pro eropevero) tt Sol? 

— οὐ (ante paxpav) tt Solid cum syrbier codd ABC, sin 
invertens ‘ Now when he was near, a little from the house’ 
Forsan paxpav pro ov paxpav factum μικραν)ὺ [8 sine interpr| 

> [πρὸσ αὐτὸν] φίλουσ ὁ ἑκατόνταρχοσ BCL WXE 33 131 Paris™ 

$2 


"π 
40 
42 
43 
45 
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Luke 
c 4 boh (non sah) aeth. (Om. ὁ éxarovr. Δ [non D, male 
Tisch)) 

| vii 6 > iva μου ὑπὸ τὴν στέγην (tt) Male Bir Scho vro τὴν στεγην (— pov) 
9 > ἀκούσας δὲ ὁ τοῦτα ( sy (yon boh sah gui variant 
| inter se) om. ταυτα 604 syr sin hier aeth boh** Cf.cerp 
(64g,75) 

τῶ ὄχλω τῶ ἀκολουθοῦντι αὐτῶ, Sol? cum syrr aeth (of. sah boh) 

(---- «κολουθ. avra W) 


10 --ασθενουντα NBLW fam 1 604 Paris” i¢ [non fdpgat| 
syr sin hier aeth sah boh 
If — αὑτω 


NBDFLWE Paris” 72 (except ὁ ἐφ + multi) 
ug syrr arm aeth copt (ικανοι habet Δ sine interpr 8) 

] 12 + fiv (fost ικανος) ΤΊ NBLE fam 13.33 604 Paris” dep arm 

syr hier sah, boh 1/2. (Non notant Bir Scho sed habent in 


text.) 
16 ἠγέρθη ( pro eynyepra) tt NABC(D)LE fam 1.13.33 604 Paris” 
17 —e sec. tt &**BFLWEY 1.33 604 Paris” ἧς (ug codd) 


copt 
18 + τῶ (ante wavy) al.? (Om. Bir N.T. habet Lect Var) 
19 ni’ (pro waovr) cum BLRE (fam 13) 33 4f28; (vg coda) 
arm aeth sah, boh (codd tribus contra rell 17) 
19, 20 ἕτερον (fro addov) =NBLRWXEZY 33 al. pauc. (D addov ver 
19, erepov Ver 20) 
20 ἀπέστειλεν (pro ἀπέσταλκεν) = ΒΝ 124129258 al. auc Cyr 
21 ἐκείνη (Pro airg) NBLW fam 1 fam 13 604 Paris” αὐ, pauc 
ceg copt 
--δὲ NBLWX 1.13-69-556 33.604 Paris” 48 150 αὖ 
[son cf lr sah 1/5 boh omn Cyr 
22 — 0 woous NBDWE 604 it 2 arm copt syr sin Cyr 
+ ἃ (ante ynoveare) tt D (confuse sed vide d ‘ quae’ contra 
4 latt et contra morem latt) syr sin aeth copt 
—orm NSBLWXEVW 1 al. pauc abcfilg p aur Orig Cyr ete. 
+ xai (ante χωλοι) [non ante κωφοι etc.) Ψ fam 69 229** 235 258 
435 Evst 49 eaur syrrdiatess arm sah 1/7 (non boh] 
24 — αγγελων Sol¥id cum 145* (Habent verss vel ayyedov 
vel pabnrwv) 
τοῖσ ὀχλοῖσ {270 προς τους οχλους) . 
ἀμὴν λέγω ( pro λεγω yap) NLX Paris” syr hier arm aeth (om. 
copul BEY 33 y** al. syr sin pesh boh sah) 
—mpognrns ef —rov Barnorov. “ ἐν γεννητοῖσ γυναικῶν 
ἰωάννου οὐδείσ ἐστιν (Cf. Tisch ad loc.) 
31 init. — εἰπε δὲ ο κυριος 
32 λέγοντα sic (270 και λεγουσινὴ (ΝΒ 1 [non 118-131- 
209] 604 a λεγει, DL αἰ. λεγοντες) 
33 μὴ ἐσθίων (sic) ἄρτον. μὴ δὲ πίνων οἶνον" Cf. Tisch ad loc. 
34 > Φίλοσ τελωνῶν 


& 


| 

| 

| 


37 
38 
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> ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν τέκνων αὐτῆσ. (8) B W fam 69 Paris” ἐξ vg 
syr sin pesh [non ord boh sah\ — mavrov DFLMXY¥ 
1.13.28 al. arm syr cu etd 

τὸν οἶκον ( pro την οικιαν) t+ NBDLWE fam 1 fam 13 33 604 
Paris” Amphil EpiphMare 

+ ὁ (Post avaxera) 282 aeth pers Ambr (1308* ἰδὲ y ante 
avax.) (Non syrr copt nec citat 157 Tisch) 

> ὀπίσω παρὰ rove πόδασ αὐτοῦ" 

- κλαίουσα ἤρξατο βρεχειν τους ποδας αὐτου τοις δακρυσι Salvia 
(in litt min) Om. κλαιουσα F 235 Cha 
et vett. 

ἐξέμαξε ( pro ἐξέμασσε) 33 106 Paris” αἱ. ἢ 


41 init. + λέγει αὐτῶ (ante δυο ypew.) (DX Paris” aeth syr hier boh 


42 


43 


44 


45 


49 


arm bcdef fr syrr diatess) 

— αὐτῶν, εἰπέ, Recte Scho et Bir Var Lect (nihil de — ane 
Bir N.T.) Cf. Tisch ad loc. 

ἀγαπήσει αὐτόν" 

+ it (ante εἰπεν sec.) MW 71 129 243 245 i fp syrr diatess 
[non hier vid. (homocoarcton)| pers [non aeth copt, goth sed 
goth + 15 = ille] 

+ καὶ (ante vdwp) D de diatess syr hier arab Ephr (vide 
Woods Studia Biblica vol iii p 107) [non copt non goth non 
syr al. non al, lat vid.] 

θριξὶν (— της κεφαλης) 

εἰσῆλθεν ( Pro εἰσηλθον) L* 7 12 fam 13 [non 124] 16 70 142 
184 218 262 ist 2801 yer 809 ae ffh aur ὃ (contra ΔΕ") 
gat** dim sah4/6  bohio/20 syrv*h hier Ephr Aug 

> τίσ ἐστιν οὗτοσ DP 1 fam 13 [non 124] c** 604 zt sah boh 
(— ἐστιν syrr) 

vii 4 ὦ (2γο ᾧ παρέξη 6 σκύλου" tt ἡ 
εἰπὲ tt [ἰαθήσεταί] 10 [οἱ πεμφέντεσ εἰς τὸν οἶκον] 
1 ἐν τῶ ἑξῆσ [ἐπορεύετο] [vaid.] 12 [vidc] μονονο- 
γεννῆς sic tt (non viii 42) [αὕτη ἦν χήρα 13 [ἐπ 


αὐτῇ] 15 [ἀνεκάθισεν] 16 πάντασ (pro ἀπ.) 
21 [τὸ βλέπειν] 24 ἐξῆλθέτε * sic (pro εξεληλυθατε) 
25 ἐξήλθατε sic ἰἱἰματισμῶ 26 ἐξήλθατε 27 
ἀποστελλῶ sic tt 28 fin. ἐστίν tt 32 ἡἠυλήσαμεν 
οὐκωρχήσασθε sic 34 [ἐσθίων 36 [ἀνεκλίθη] 


43 [ἔκρινασ, sed ἔκρὶ lin. Forsan ex sim verbo 
compendits habent ἀπεκριθησ 28 Amphil| 446 ἠἡλειφας 
sine sp. 47 ob (pro ob) 49 σὺνἀνακείμενοι sic 
50 [ἡ πίσξ σου σέσωκε σε πορεύου εἰσ εἰρή.} sine inter- 
puncto post σε, ut 28. 


Vili 2 μαριὰμ tt ALP ¥ fam 1 33 604 Paris” syrr ug? 


3 


σωσάννα tt MI min. 
αὐτοῖσ (pro avtw) 


ex ( pro απο) 
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vii 35 
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Luke 
viii 4 


9 


10 


fin. 


24 


25 


26 
27 


συνόντοσ (270 συνιόντο) δὲ" 67 71 248 251 Paris” a/.? (συνελ- 
Oovros D fam 13 ac etc.) 

— λέγοντες NBDLRW2 1 33 346 1305} 604 Paris” 22 [non 
arm syr (non hier|boh sah. N.B. discentes pro discipuli e 

+ αὐτοῖσ (post amev) tt = fam 1 fam 13 282 i*** Evst 48 ce syr 
aeth copt (al. lat quibus ipse dixit) 

+ μὴ ἀκούωσι και ( Post axovovres) tt (cf. SF R fam 13 Paris” 
gat aeth boh) 

μὴ συνῶσιν" sic W*rrimam [yom 118-131-209] 127 Evst 47 al.? 
(d non audiant fro non intelligant) 

+ τὸν λογον (POST axoveavres) T Recte Bir, male Scho ANTE 
axovs. Cf. X? 254 gr min pauc acfr arm syrr sah (Cf. 
Matt. xiii 22 Marc. iv 18. Diatess ex Matt-Marc) 

εἰσ τὴν καλὴν γῆν (270 ev ty καλη yn) D it ug Orig (cf. boh 
alig et goth ana) 

καλύψει (pro καλύπτει) tt Solvid (Cf Arnob: accendet... 
ponet) 

ἀλ᾽λ᾽ emi τὴν λυχνίαν τίθησιν (Pro add em λυχνιας επιτιθησ») 
Tisch. Cf. Matt.v 15 Marc. iv 21 

φανερωθήσεται ( pro φανερὸν γενησεται) I 40 
72 Evst 47 al.? Orig Cyr 

εἰ μὴ ἵνα γνωσθῇ ( fro ὃ οὐ γνωσθησετα) ( Ὁ 
et NBLEW 33 Paris” Cyr αὖ 471 

ὃς ἂν γὰρ NBL& Paris” 

ἐὰν ( pro αν sec.) 

ἀπηγγέλη δὲ (270 και ἀπ.) 

ὅτι ( pro λεγοντων) SDL fam 1 Paris” it goth (syr copt) Bas 

ἐγένετο δὲ ( pro και ey.) 

ἀνέβη (Pro ἐνέβη) 

ἐπιστάτα semel WS XT al, it 21 [ποϑε adgq) goth boh aeth (syr 
diatess) Cyr 

διεγερθεὶσ ( Pro εἐγερθεισ) tt ex “ δε εἐγερθεισ " NBL fam 13 
[non 69] 33 106 γ" Cyr 

+ μεγάλη KAY fam 1 28 124 al. bf* g, dp aur aeth boh, 
sah 1/4 (of. Mare. iv 39 et diatess) 

of δὲ φοβηθέντεσ (Pro φοβ. δε) NL 33 (οὐ verss) 

> πρὸς ἀλλήλουσ λέγοντεσ ΠΞ 33 ἰδὲ Paris” αἱ, it pl [non 
du gat aur) 

> τίσ dpa (sic) ἐστὶν οὗτος, fam69 Chit 

ἐπιτιμᾶ (270 επιτασσει) tt Solid Cf Matt. vii 26 et Mare. 
iv 39 ἐπετιμησεν 

γεργεσηνῶν (270 yadapnver) NRLXZ etc 

—airw sec. (post υπηντησενῚ NBEW2 1-118-209 33 74 89 
go 225 q** r**F 604 Paris” arm Ps-Ath [non syr copt) 

ἔχων (pro os axe) cum Paris” (cf. copt) [non latt| 

καὶ χρόνω ἱκανῶ οὐκ ἐνεδύσατο ἱμάτιον" (fro εκ χρονων ikavev Kat yA. 
οὐκ ενεδιδυσκετο) Tisch 


Cf. Mare. iv 22 
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— και pr. 

πολὺν yap χρόνον (fro πολλοις yap xpovors) Sol¥'4 cum Paris”: 
πολλω yap χρόνω Cf. pers, et cf. goth [non lat) 

αὐτῶ ( pro avroy) Γ 28 235 Evst 47 al.? 

ἐδεσμεύετο ( pro ἐδεσμεῖτο) tt NBLXEZY¥Y 33 Paris” 

ἐφυλάττετο (pro φυλασσομενος) Solvid inter gr. Cf. syr 
lat bd (contra D8") 77 gr aur μ custodiebatur, ὁ detinebatur, 
ac ut custodiretur (= syr cu sin) 

—deyor tt NB fam 1.56.58 Paris” abcefflg [non rp] sah 
boh 10/20 pers syr *h pesh diatess [non syr cu sin hier] Cf. 
Mare.v9 

[τί σοι] ὄνομα ἐστὶν" NBDLE fam 33 it 

πολλὰ δαιμόνια (D) fam 13 [non 124] 242 245 εὐ 77,7 aeth 
sah (— δαιμονια ὦ syr cu sin) 

παρεκάλουν ( pro παρεκαλει) 

παρεκάλεσαν ( Pro mapexadovy) tt N° BC*LE 33 124243 604 it sah 

εἰσῆλθον 


γεγονὸς ( Pro γεγενημενονὴ 
— απελθοντες t Recte Bir, negl. Scho in notulis 
> τὸν ἄγον καθήμενον PW fam 1 124 it [non a8] boh sah 


(—xad. 243 hoc loco cum syrr et diatess, — τον avov D a) 

ἠρώτησεν 28 al.ar7,[nonr] Contra 
ἡρωτησαν DEGHLUVWIYAA ai. pil. it verss. Male 
Tisch de 157 e silentio Bir Scho 

γεργεσηνῶν ( pro yad.) ΡΟ ΡΧ fam 1 13-556 22 33 (69) 
251 604 arm aeth syr hier boh 

— τὸ (ante πλοιον)ὴ tt NBCLRX [non W] al. sah 1/4 ((b0h)) 

— οιησους NBDL fam 1 604 Paris” dcdf/lp sah boh arm 
aeth Cyr syr hier (contra rell syrr et diatess) 

ὑποστρέφειν ( pro ὑυποστρεψα) NBR 28 59 Paris” [non al. vid.] 

οὗτος (pro αὐτὸς) BDR fam 1 fam 13 71 Paris” adfr p aeth 
boh goth 

— αὑτὸν prim. Sol? Cf. latt. Cf. Tisch ad loc N.T. 2. 521 
fin. de Epiph™are * postquam bis tanquam textum Marcionis 
dedit ἐν rw vrayew avrov, haec habet: ev rw ὑπαγειν avrovs, και 

᾿οὐκ εἰπὲν EV τω ὑπαγειν αὑτὸν, Wa μὴ ETEPWS αὑτὸν σχηματισὴη 

mapa τὴν τῶν οδοιπορουντων ακολουθιαν᾽, sed negl. Tisch testi- 
montium 157 

συνέθλιβον (pro συνεπνιγον) CLU fam 13 28 33 al” (sah boh 
aeth syr arm pers angl A.V. et R.V. ‘thronged’ ut goth 
thraihun (cf. Marc. v 24, 31) Chaffl. 

larpoia ( pro «is ιατροὺς) 

+ αὐτῆσ (post Biov) N*CXYW 54 verss (sed om claus. sah D d) 

+ Kat (ante οὐκ) Ἢ (Recte Bir, negl. Scho) cum &* solo et boh 
14/20 syr sin aeth goth diatess (et non vel nec Jatt) 

ἴσχυσε θεραπευθῆναι ὑπόῤδενὸσ sic't Recte Scho fortuna, Bir υπο 
ovdevos. Ord Sol vid cum boh. 


30 
31 
32 
35 
- 
"π 
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Luke 
viii 45 καὶ of συν αὐτῶ ( 270 και ot per avrov) 
διδάσκαλε ( pro ἐπιστάτα) Sol? hoc loco cum adr (cf. de 
novo ix 33 cum Syrsin 
Rabban in ¢tribus locis, variat syr cu; goth Talzjand εν, 
sed x 25 laisari 
ἀποθλίβουσιν (— και λέγεις τις 0 ayvapevos μου) NBL fam 1.22 
sah boh arm syr hier®< [non al. 5777} 
47 — αὐτῶ Séc. 
48 — θαρσει NBDL& fam 1 $9 Paris” ἐξ et 8 contra A8 [non g| 
sah boh syr cu sin hier [non diatess| 
49 —avett NBLXZ fam 1 33 604 i® ep sah boh pers syr hier 
[non rell syrr, non lat non aeth non goth|\ 
51 init. ἐλθὼν (pro εἰισελθων) 
οὐδένα εἰσελθεῖν + (Recte Bir, negl. Scho) (fam 13) al.? goth sah 
boh Iren 
Οὐ yap (pro ovr) NBCDFLWX<4 αἱ. verss (sed diatess ex 
Marco ro παιδιον οὐκ απεθανεν) 
> [ἐκβαλὼν] πάντασ ἔξω [καὶ ΑΚΕΒΌΝἪΠ etc. fg (om. claus 
ἘΒΌΙΧ fam 1 604 Paris” it! aeth syr cu sin) 
ἐπέταξεν (270 διεταξενὴ tt D (iussit /att, sed praecepit cd) 
εἶπεν (Pro παρηγγειλεν) Sol [non verss nostrae vid.| Dia- 
tessint Hoge ‘warned’ Cf. 157 in Mare. vi 8 
viii 4/8 [cum t.r.] 9 [τίσ εἴη ἡ παραβολὴ αὕτη" 12 
[οἱ dxovovrec] 13 [ἐπὶ rio πέτρασ,] πρόσκαιρον sic 
18 ἔχη ; sec. loco. δὲς vult** man.rubric. 19 [cum 
t.r.] om. Marcion 21 fin. [Habet αὐτδ'.] 26 
ἀντίπερα 47 ἔμεινεν ΤΊ (cum AL1) 20 παρήγγειλε 
διαρρήσω-( 2γο... σσωνὴ tt [ὑπὸ τοῦ δαίμονο] 433 
κριμνοῦ ΤῊ 35; 38 ἀφοῦ sic (ut apiio ver 2) 35 
[ἐξεληλύθει) ἐἘεφοβήθησαν sic 36 [καὶ οἱ]δότεσ 
sic ΤΊ ἰδοῦ al.? 37/38 absque interpuncto 38 
[ἐδέετο] 39 [ἐποίησέ σοι] 41 ὑπῆρχεν tt 42 
aif dméOvoxev sic υπάγειν sine sp. 43 τυῷ 46 
[ἐξελθοῦσαν] 49 σκύλε tt 28 604 αἱ. 50 
[mioreve] 54 ἔγειραι (Pro eyerpov) ΤῈ 1, 209 (εγειρε 
NBC DX 1.33) 
rove ἀσθενεῖσ (pro τους avbevovvtas) tt NADLE Ψ fam 1.33.38 
Paris” Jatt, sed omnes infirmitates f (Om. B syr cu sin Dial) 
ῥάβδον ( fro ραβδου:) 
fin. ἔχητε sic ( pro exav) (tt Bir Scho ἔχετ) &*F" L 33 verss (sed 
om. ἐξ" aeth) 
ἐὰν ( pro av) tt δέχωνται ( pro δεξωνται) 
ἀποτινάσσεται sic (ΤΊ Bir Scho ἀποτινάσσετ)͵ fam Paris” 
τὰ γινόμενα ἅπαντα (pro ta yw. υπ αὐτου παντ) —vm αὐτου 
NRBC*DLE 13 69 556 60° αὖ {4771 copt arm syr cu sin [non 
diatess| 
ἠγέρθη ( pro εγηγερται) RBCLZ al. pauc. (Ὁ ἀνεστη) 
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ὑπό τινων δὲ (270 addov de) LE (De υπο τινων δε... αλλων de 
of.d ab alios ... alii e¢ syrr copt verba similia ambobus locis; 
cf. 69 αλλοι. . . αλλων) 

προφήτισ (sic) τίσ ( pro προφήτης εἷς) NBCLXAE al. pauc 
goth arm (Tert unum aliquem) Om. εἷς D dae 69 syr pesh 

ἐφάνη" ἐχί (pro avearn) Marg ἀνέστη" (Recte Bir, Scho ἐφάνη 
157*) Solvid (Cf. copt verba similia app. epavy .. . avertn) 

9 init. εἶπε δε (270 και ειπεν) 

οὖν ( pro be) Solvit cum aeth ([Hiat syr hier] 

— eyo sec. tt NBC*LE 50 142* 235 Paris” Evst 2eflp* sah 
boh aeth arm : 

[τόπον ἔρημον] --- πολεως Kadouperns βηθσαιδα 69 [non rel 
Sam) syr cu [non sin] (— πολεως latt praeter drs) 

ἀποδεξάμενοσ ( pro δεξ.) NBDLXEVW al. pauc. Cf. lat. 

Tova ὄχλουσ ( Pro τον oxov) 28 min™ sah 2/4 boh 16/20 
goth vid, arm cd ff p gat aur vg 

πορευθέντεσ (pro ἀπελθοντε)ὺ RABCDLRE fam 13 Paris” αἱ, it 

— τους (ante aypous) tt id est “εἰσ rove κυκλω κωμασ Kat aypovo” 
NBEX fam 1 fam 13 435 Paris” [non sah boh] 

ἰχθύδια δύο ( pro δυο txbves) Sol¥*4 sed ord cum RABCF"WX 
TAL unc a8 sah boh aeth goth 

> ἡμεῖσ πορευθέντεσ (pro πορ. ἡμε) Dditug goth sah 1/4boh 

—a«as παντα tt cum pers et boh 4,¥,*O [non lat) 
— mavra Paris™ 

+ ὡσεὶ (ante ava) NBCDLRE 33 Paris” ade sah Orig (goth) 

κατέκλιναν ( pro avexh.) tt NBL[non fam 1 fam 13 604 
Paris™ 

ἤρθησαν (pro npbn) f sah boh syrr aeth (ηραν S8*¥) Cy. Jo. vi 13 

et diatess 

δώδεκα κοφίνουσ (Pro κοφινοι dwdexa) Sol? (κοφινους 803. W 
Cf.verss 

συνήντησαν (fro συνῆσαν) tt B* 245, 7 occurrerunt, goth 
gamotidedun (aderant a) συνηχθησαν Evst 17 

— ὁ (ante merpoe sic) 

λέγειν (270 ειπειν) 

ἀναστῆναι ( pro eyepOnva) 

ἔρχεσθαι ( pro ελθειν) 

ὠφεληθήσεται (pro ὠφελεῖται; ὠφελει SCD latt) Solvid = Matt. 
xvi 26 ὠφελησει ¥ 

> ὅλον τὸν (270 τον Koo. odor) Solvid cum latt omn 
[except adr, 8] 

καὶ (3) Prof (ante ζημιωθει)ὺ vg bfmagraur gat syr sin vid. pers 
[non copt| Male Tisch ded: ‘et iactum pati’ (om. ἡ ζημιωθεις 
syr cu aeth) 

+ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ (post ζημ. fin.) οἶδά cum Ir, pers et boh* 
(ord in commune rae Titeyyocs se 
fiteytano 
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--- και pr. (ante rapadaBov) tt BH 28 ab fl 
sah boh syr arm aeth goth (Cf. Matt. χνὶϊ 1) παραλαβὼν δε 
Paris” ΄ 

— τὸν (ante merpov) 

> kai ἰάκῶβον καὶ ἰωάννην C°DLM XE αἱ. d fr ugg alig syr 

_ arm aeth goth boh, sah 3/7 

+ δε (post ἐλεγον) tt C*DN fam 13 al.cde syr pesh (και 
rey. al. it syr cu sin Arnobd) 

διδάσκαλε ( Pro επιστατα) Χ (abdrp) vide viii 45 ix 49 

μίαν poor (Pro μωσεῖ μίαν) 

[καὶ μίαν] ἠλίαν" sic ΤΊ 118 251 c8F n*F Fvst (48) 53 Peet al.? 

ἐπεσκίαζεν (2270 ἐπεσκιασεν) Tt NBL Paris” 47 a 
(obumbrabat) οὐ syr pesh MS 14. (Matt. xvii ἐπεσκιασεν 
omn except D* ἐπεσκιαζεν et d obumbrabat. Marc. ix 7 ἐπισκια- 
ζουσα et non fluctuant MSS) 

αὐτοὺσ [εἰσελθεῖν] Pro εκεινους εἰσελθ. C 435 (εισελθ. avrovs 8 BCL) 

ἐβόησε (pro aveBonoe) NBCD&LY¥ fam 13 [non 124] 68 245 
252* 604 Paris” 


> po ἐστὶ tt NABCDLX /am 1.28.33 al. ade sah boh goth 


aeth 

+ καὶ ῥάσσει (ante και σπαρασσει) tt &(D fam 1 166 Paris”) it 
sah boh arm syr hier. (Cf.X) Cf Marc. ix 18 

μόλισ (fro μογισ tt BRW fam 1 254 274™8 Ὁ 604 αἱ. ἢ 
[asovse sah] 

ὑποχωρεῖ (proanoxwpa) (ad recedit, αἰ. discedit, sed gat 
discendit) 

ἐδεήθη (pro «denBnv) tt Solvia 

ἕως πότε (fro και sec, ante aveEopa) ΠΨ al. ep (vide δ) vg" 
sah Tert 

> τὸν υἱόν σου ὧδε Gr plur et W Ψ [contra SBLX& etc] Cf. 
lat adduc . . . adhuc 

ἐποίει" (270 εποιησεν) 

—owmoos NBDLE fam 1 67 604 Paris” it boh sah syr cu sin 

ἐπάυτῶν ( pro am αυτων) Solv'4 (cf. boh sah ‘for them’) υπὸ 
M 127 mapa61™8 69-346 eis illis μ, ante eos gat aur 
ante illos 7, ante ipsos g e¢ prob. ὁ (Buchanan ὁ inter ipsos), 
inter ipsis 77 [ve// ab eis ved ab illis] 

— avros Ddabcefilgrpsyr cu sin 

ἂν (Pro εαν sec.) tt 

ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ( pro ἐν πασινῚ Sol cum 28. (Cf. syr) 

διδάσκαλε (Pro ἐπιστατ)ὺ C*LE 255 (aderpF8) ix 33 


viii 45 
— τα (ante 
ἐκωλύομεν Tt Paris” adel 
εἶπε δὲ ( Pro και eure) 


—avtov NB fam 1 604 Paris” ὁ arm sah boh* 
ἐκ ( pro απο) CD fam 1 604 goth (copt) 
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Luke 
ix54 ἀναλώσει (fro ἀναλῶσαι) tt Male Tisch de 157 (e sil. Bir Scho). 
Cf. verss et latt consumat ( fraeter cd consumere) 
—ws και nas ἐποιησε 71 Paris” e/g,? gat aur vg 
(et codd) sax arm syr cu sin sah boh 16/25 
55/56 — και εἰπεν, οὐκ οιἰδατε usgue ad adda σωσαι. Codex: στραφεὶσ δὲ ' 
ἐπετίμησεν αὐτοῖς $ ἐπορεύθησαν (absgue interpuncto) εἰσ ἑτέραν q 
κώμην" NABCEGHLSVWXAEW? 28 33 al. Al gat 
1%, ὃ al. aeth boh 18/26 sah syr sin (Hier*'®**) 


57 ὅπου imayec’ (Pro ὁπου av ἀπερχη Kupte) cum D (οπου q 
av υπαγεις) it (Sed it omn ieris nec differt Tert) ᾿ 
58 κλῖναι sic (pro κλίνῃ) Bir Schowdiva) 12697071 


80 118-209 126 237 243 Evst 21 y*** Jren™™ (etiam Τ' αἱ. Matt. 
viii 20) «Awew Paris” Evst 5 (a/. fc. κλινει) κλινην 254 258 | 
[Von injin latt, et Tert collocet]} i 
61 — Be sec. ΤῈ Sol™'4 inter gr cum p lat, sah, boh 4/25, syr ᾿ 
pesh® Antioch q 
ix 3 μὴδὲν πῆραν [ava] 13 [ὑμεῖσ φαγεῖν] ἀγοράσομεν 
(oexem*) 15 οὕτως tt [ἅπαντασ]ἠ 16 [παρατιθέναι] ἡ 
18 κατὰ μόνασ, 21 μὴδενὶ 23 [ἀπαρνησάσθω) 
καθημέρα" sic  ἀκολουθήτω Tt 24 ἀπολέσει (pro 
απολεσὴ in sec. loco) t¥ 27 ἑστώτων ( 270 eornk.) 
[γεύσονται] 30 μωῦσῆσ 31 [ἔμελλε] 36 
[ὁ it] fin. [ἑωράκασι") 37 [ἐν τῇ ἑξῆσ ἡμέρα] 40 
ἐκβάλωσιν 42 πνεύματι plene. 45 αἰσθώνται sic pr. 
man. tt 47 [ἰδὼν] [παιδι8"] fin. din. παρέξάυτῶ sic 
48 [ἔσται μέγασ]͵ 40 εἶπε iBopev't (Bir non Scho) 
[ἐπὶ τῶ ὀνόματι] 50 [ὁ [2] 52 ἑτοιμᾶσαι [Rell 
cumt.r.| 54 εἴπομεν th 58 [ὁ 50 [Habet 
κα΄ [ἀπελθόντι πρῶτον͵] 509, 6ο 60 [ὁ ié] 
δι ἄγγελλε sic 6 2 [cum 7. 

ΧΙ εἰσπορεύεσθαι (pro ἐρχεσθα) Cf. εἰσερχ. A fam τας 

syr hier (διερχ. fam 13 61 71 al.) Cf. copt (gaggan goth) 


2 ἔλεγε δὲ ( Pro eheyev ovr) 
5 — Eis ἣν δ᾽ ἂν οἰκίαν εἰσέρχησθε tt (γ4) (Suppl. 
marg, 157**) 
6 — μεν 
7 + ἰδίου (ante μισθουὴ Solvid inter omn ἡ 
ἐστι tt XB D8" L[zon XE 248 604 Paris” Evst 150 j 


sah (boh) [non latt, non «ἢ 
10 init. καὶ εἰσ ἣν δ᾽ ἂν sic (Recte Bir,male Scho) M71 (Male Tisch 
de 157). Cf. boh” syr pesh 
εἰσέλθητε (pro εισερχεσθε) 
δέχονται Urata αἱ. 
— ἐξελθοντες tt (εισέλθοντες sol Paris”) 
II + εἰσ rove πόδας, ( Post vpwv) 
— eh vpas NBDL& 1 [non 118-209] 13 33 Paris” vg 
syr cu sin boh [non sah] arm Tert [non goth) 
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— δὲ 

ἀνεκτότερον ἔσται σολόμοισ ἐν ἡμέρα κρίσεωσ ( Pro ort σοδομοις ev τη 
ἡμερα exewn avexror.eora) t  Recte Bir, confuse Scho. Cf. 
syr copt, et r, 1 gat syr sah ev npepa κρισεως 

ἐγενήθησαν ( pro eyevovro) tt NBDLE fam 13 33 604 Paris” 

— του (ante ovpavov) tt NB*CD 254 259 a®* Jatt (doh), 
non sah 

+ τοῦ (ante Gov sic) BLWS® Lust 36 88 al? [non copt| 

+ τῶν (ante ὄφεων) t+ Recte Bir. Non accur, Scho. Codex 
“ἐ σκορπίων sine trav”. Scho “των opewv και των D157”. τῶν 
οφεων D 157 Orig sah [non boh pl] 

[σκορπίων] 

δαιμόνια (pro πνευματ)ὺὶ fami [non 118] 20° de f syrr diatess 
boh 5/25 [non sah] Patres [non Hipp (Sps maligni 4) 


ἐνεγράφη (ro 
Cf &B Paris” evyeyparra, 
LX al. ἐγγέγραπται [contra | Vectra in caelo scri 
pta sunt 
Hipp decharism Dion (pro yey. εν τοις ovvois) 


+ ἐν (fost ηγαλλιασατοὴ) tt it?! sah boh Clem 

— o maous NSBD& α ὁ [non φ] dilr aur 130 vg syr cu sin 
sah boh 

> μοι παρεδόθη 

ἂν (pro «αν) + Recte Scho (forte). Om. Bir. BDW2 33 433 

βουληθῇ sic ( pro βουληται) (tt) 33 (Cf dat) 

ποιῶν ( pro ποιησας) Solvit Cf. acde Tert aeth goth 

> τί γέγραπται ἐν τῶ νόμω πῶσ ἀναγινώσκεισ᾽ (Pro ev Tw vopw τι 
γεγραπται ; πως ἀναγινωσκεις:) Sol! inter gr cum ord copt 
(0h et sah) [non aeth, non syrr, non latt vid.| 

ἐν ὅλη τῆ (sic, male Bir Scho Tisch Horner) καρδία cov" καὶ ἐν ὅλη 
τῇ ἰσχύϊ σου" καὶ ἐν ὅλη τῇ Savoia σου" (pro εξ oh ......) (tt) 
De évof.SBDAE 1 Paris” Jatt alig 

ὃ δὲ εἶπεν αὐτῶ (fro ame δε avtrw) tt Sol¥'4 cum2sq CF. boh- 
(Cf. + Jesus F*¥MX it alig syr aeth) 


Cf. Hom®*™ τὰ ovop. υὑμων 
ἐν ουὐγῶ wo act ζωντων avaypa- 
φηναι, εἰ ord pers: nomina 


δικαιῶσαι ( pro δικαιουν) NBC*DLX& 346 Paris” Cyr Jsid 

+ αὐτὸν ( post dev) ADI A min alig ug it syrr omn diatess 
aeth (omn?) boh sah (hiat goth) [Contra SBCLXAED unc 
arm 


— ἐξελθων SBDLX& fam 1.33 Paris” Lust 15 it (non 
syrr diatess aeth boh |Habet sah Horner sed exstat codex 
unicus 91] 

- αὐτω BDLE fam 1.33.80.346 604 Paris” Evst 16 it [non 
boh [non sah 91] syr cu sin arm 

προοδαπανήσησοι, sic (fro προσδαπανήσῃς) tt Sol cum syr cu sin. 

πλησίον, δοκεῖσοι ( Pro δοκει σοι πλησιον) 

εἶπε δὲ ( Pro εἰπεν ουν) 
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αὐτὸν (pro avrovs) (D) fam 1 ἄμ (gat vg*) syr hier sah ((b0h)) 
τῶν λόγων ( Pro τον Aoyov) UT min™ e syrr [non hier sin] 
diatess Bas , 
6kC (270 οιησουφ) NB*L Paris” gat aur vg sah (contra 
boh, except trib codd) Bas (om. syr cu. Habet Jeshua syr sin) 
(N.B. sah o κυριος = weoesc, boh o moous = 


γὰρ ( pro δε sec.) NBLAX°™ © 1.69 εἶτ Evst 37 (μ) sah 
(contra boh plur) 
ΧΙ [ἀνὰ δύο] semel dvo TH 2 ἐκβαλεῖ [ἐργά- 


τασ] tt 3 ὑπάγετε ἰδοὺ absque interpuncto ΤΊ (οὗ 127) 
4 [βαλάντιον] πῆραν pride pridéva 8 [δ᾽ ἂν] εἰσέρ- 
χεσθε ΤῊ [non ver 5] δέχονται 8,9 unotenore 10 
δέχονται [ὑμᾶσ,)] 18 [χωραζι] βησθαϊδὰ sic tt Sol 
vid. Cf. βησαιδαν 28 127 α΄. [καθήμεναι] 15 καπερ- 


ναοῦμ [καταβιβασθήση] 18 σατανὰν [oo ἀστραπὴν ἐκ 
τοῦ οὐνοῦ πεσόντα) 19 [δίδωμι] 22 ἀποκαλῦψαι 


Sic 25 [καὶ λέγωΛἠ 27 ἀγαπήσησ tt 427 fin. ὡς 
ἑαυτόν t om. Scho 29 ὁ δὲ, sic 30 ἱλπὴ Sp. lenis 
contra morem, sed [εἰσ ἱεριχὼ] 30 fin. [τυγχάνοντα" 
37 [ὁ [1] 38 [εἰσ τὸν οἶκον αὐτῆσ] 39 [papia’} 
40 μέλλει Γ. 41/42 [μάρθα μάρθα’ μεριμνᾶσ καὶ τυρβάζη 
περὶ πολλὰ" ἑνὸς δὲ ἐστι χρεία" 42 ἀφερεθήσεται tt 
— μου ( fost radia) C*M 1 45 71 εἴτ 604 Paris” zt et d contra 
D8 [non f aur ρα] syr cu sin arm aeth 
φίλον αὐτοῦ NBC(D)LX¥ 33 124 604 Paris” Orig etc. 
ὅσον ( pro ὅσων) ai. sah (boh 2/25) 
(syr) (quot vg" etc, quotquot ¢m ὃ gat, quantum dr wef. syr) 


τίσ δὲ ἐξ ὑμῶν (pro τινα δε υμων) NS DLX (fam 13) 27 33 49 
64 Evst 48 cdm gat aur sah Orig (boh diatess πιὰ re 
Tiswt . . .) 

— 0 vos NL cm aur ug)" [non αἱ. 

ἢ (pro εἰ Kat) NL 33 108 235 251 v8 250. 604 al. pauc 
dmqvug 

+ ἢ σκορπίον (post op) Salvia 

και ἐαν αἰτησὴ wor μὴ επιδωσει αὐτω σκορπίον Evst 31 bis 


(Cf. Matt. vii 9, το e¢ Clemhom*) 

ὄντεσ ( pro vmapxovtec) SDKMXU min alig Dial Epiph 
Cyr (Cf Matt. vii τι. Cf. verss) 

δόματα ἀγαθὰ (primo loco) 

πῆρ ὑμῶν (pro matnp ὁ) (tt Bir Scho + vpwy sed tacent de — δ) 
+ υμων CU ἐς ---ὖὐ 33 

nba ἅγιον] 

— kat αὑτὸ nv NA* BL fam 1.22.33 b0h arm aeth (Cf. syr cu 
sin; of. Ὁ c) 

ἔλεγον" ( pro ειπον) Sol¥4 cum ec (Cf. Matt. ix 34 Marc. iii 22) 

+ ὅτι (ante ev) Sol¥id (sed cf. Mare. iii 22) cum copt 

+ τῶ (ante apxovtt) 
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Luke 
xi15/16 + 6 δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς cine πῶσ δύναται σατανὰσ σατανὰν ἐκβαλλεῖν (++) 
Non accur. Bir. Dubium Scho (Cf. Marc) 
16 ἐκπειράζοντεσ Sol? 
> δ οὐδοῦ ἐζήτουν wap’ αὐτοῦ 
17 > τὰ διανοήματα αὐτῶν AKO 253 ν δῦ it ug 
[ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὴν] μερισθεῖσα, tt 
19 αὐτοὶ κριταὶ ὑμῶν ἔσονται 
20 + ἐγὼ (ante εκβαλλω) tt &*BCLR 33 fam 13 Paris” f/gr 
syr (sah boh) (+ ey ante ἐν δακτυλω DN 251 Evst 49 al. cd 
(u) aeth Tert) 
21 fin. αὐτῶ ( pro αὐτου) tt Sol? 
24 + δὲ (post orav init.) DUWXal. bdr, (él aeth) sah (boh alig) 
ἀπέρχεται ( pro διερχεται) Sol¥i abhorrens ab διερχ. δι πί fF 
perambulat de. (Cf. syr) ambulat 6f dim Amér., vadit d, 
circuit 
+ τότε (ante λεγει) N°BLXZ 33 Paris” Evst 48 y®* ὁ sah 
boh Orig (cf. Matt) 
26 ἕτερα πονηρότερα αὐτοῦ miata ἑπτά" ὰ (Cf 28 157 Matt. 
xii 45) 
29 + γενεὰ (ante πονηρά) tt Multé 
32 νινευΐ rac ( Pro νινευΐ) 
— μετα tt Sol%id Jd est avdper νιν. αναστησονται ev τη κρισει 
Tho γενεασ ταυτησ ( Pro ev τη κρισει μετα της yeveas ταυτης) 
33 ac (pro φεγγος) SBCDX al. (kat λαμπει πασιν τοις ev τὴ 
οἰκια Pro wa... Brerwow Paris”) 
34 ἔσται ( 270 ἐστιν sec.) KUM XT fam 1.13.28.33 al. be fg ug arm 
— eray δε rovnpos ἢ kat τὸ σωμα σου σκοτεινον Sol¥'4 (Cf. Paris”) 
36 > φωτεινὸν ὕλον ( pro odov hor. in pr. loco) Sol? Cf. sah 
37 NBL fam 1 [non 118] fam 13 [non 124] 604 Paris” sah 
boh diatess vid. 
42 ἄνηθον ( pro mnyavov) cum ἘΠῚ (+ τὸ avnbov fam 13) 
Οὐ sah doh Cf Matt. xxiii 
23 “ro ηδυοσμον και τὸ avnOov και To κυμινον 
45 εἶπεν sic ( pro λεγε) 259 a cum boh syr 
46 τοῖσ ἀνοίσ ( pro τους ανθρωπους) 56 58 71 95 Evst 150 sem y** 
al.? (Cf. syr copt) 
48 fin, robe τάφουσ αὐτῶν ( pro αυτων τα pynpeca) 1 ( fam 13) Lucif (Om.al.) 
49 πρὸσ αὐτοὺσ ( pro εἰς αυτους) Non gr vid. =(c) r gat aur J 
(iat goth) ug (boh) syr pesh 
— και tert (ante εξ avrwv) tt AKUW10 al. d (contra D®) 
syrr 
51 + τοῦ δικαίου (post ἄβε) ἘΚἈὨΠ al.ceirr, paur dim bohdd-tres 
Οὐ. Matt, xxiii 35 
52 ἐκρύψατε (fro npare) Dacd syr cu sin diatess (aeth ἡρατε xa 


expuare). Abscondistis acd (absconditis eg 7, [me 
arm, [npare Orig et Origi* filr (non r,) aur dim gat p 
syr pesh boh sah\ expatnoate Clem*™, Habuistis Marcion, 


Luke 


xi 52 


53 


53/54 


54 


xii I 


10 fin. 
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ἐχετε Just habetis Ambrst Aug sem Auct qguaest. habebant 


Tert 
+ καὶ (ante αὐτοὶ) D(M) 22 fam 13 it?! aeth Orig'™* [non syr copt) 
ἐρχομένουσ ( pro ewepx.) Sol¥id (Cf. sah) 


[λέγοντοσ δὲ αὐτοῦ ταῦτα πρὸσ αὐτοὺσ] + ἐνωπιον παντὸσ τοῦ λαοῦ 
D(X) 254 abcdefilgrr, syr cu sin [non diatess] aeth 
(arm) Vide Paris™ 


περὶ πλειόνων ἐνεδρεύοντεσ αὐτὸν" sic go 142 f (ὁ syr pesh) 
Cf. Dd 

— Kat 
xi 2 προσευχεσθε Τῇ 3 καθημέραν sic 4 [ἀφίεμεν 


[ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶσ ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ] 9 init. καὶ ἐγὼ ΤΊ 
εὑρήσεται Γ 10 εὑρήσκει tt fam 13 (εὑρήσει 69* 433) 
18 σατανὰσ λέγεται tt 5,18, 19 βεελζεβολ {21 
καθοπλισμένος 21 φυλάσσει ΤΊ] D al. 25 εὑρήσκει 
27 [γυνὴ φωνὴν 28 εἶπεν" 29 ἐπάθροιζομένων 
33 κρυπτὴν (pro kpyrrov) 40 οχ 42 init. ἀλλὰ ΤῊ 
42 Μη. [ἀφιένα)] 48 ἄρα 40 [ἐκδιώξουσιν] δι 
γενεὰσ [ver 50 γενεὰᾶσ]ἠ 52 εἰσῆλθατε sic 
- των pr. Sol? (Cf. D it etc) 
τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν μὴ δυναμένων ἀποκτείναι sic acc. ( 270 και pera ταυτα py 
ἐχόντων περισσότερον τι ποιησαι) (D d) [non verss vid.] Cf 
Matt. x 28 et diatess § xiii 13 contra Clem*™ (cf, Tert) 
φοβηθῆτε, semel, Id est τίνα φοβηθῆτε, ὃς D 69 254 258 ad 
syrseh posh djatess(Clem*°™) [Habet Tertetrell| (Testibus 
Bir Scho --- 157" sed add. marg a man RECENTISS) 
ἔχοντα ἐξουσίαν 
-τ- τὴν tt DR 604 
— ow BLR Paris” ab 71 / sah boh (excepto boh") 
ἐὰν (pro av) 
ὁμολογήσει (pr. loco) tt, ὁμολογήσει (sic sp. sec. loco) αὐτῶ (— εν) 
H (vide infra xii 15) 
+ αὐτῶ GA 73251 ab(f/)ilgr sah boh syrr Tert Epiph 
Hier (D cdeaeth Lucif cf. Matt. xii 32) 
εἰσφέρωσιν ( pro προσφερ.) NBLX af (d)efilf'mr gat aur 
sah boh (φερωσιν D bg Clem Orig Cyr***) perducent ¢c, per- 
ductos Zert 
—nt prim. D it syrr aeth boh*®® (cf. sah) 
ἄρχοντα καὶ δικαστὴν (pro δικαστην ἡ μεριστηνὴ Solid yt 
Act.vii27 [Haud dubie lectio primitiva κριτὴν (vel δικαστην) 
absque μεριστην. Vide Ded 28 33 syr cu sin Tert] 
φυλάξασθε ( pro φυλασσεσθε) H (¢f. xii 8 supra) 
πάσησ (270 τῆς) 
- ἐστιν K? R? 0°71 al. pauc (cf. boh) 
+ xai( post de) fam 1 116 209 239 245 al? » (syrr) 
καθελῶ τὰσ amobiixals. sic (pro καθελω μου tas aod.) cum 
syr lat (contra gr-copt) — μου c ffi 
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Luke 
xii 18 καὶ ἐκεῖ συνάξω D det it [non gr-syr-copt]) 
τὸν σῖτον (pro ra γενηματα pov) S*°BLTX fam 1 fam 13.239 
Paris” al. pauc sah boh arm aeth syr*°» vesh djatess, (Conflat 
346) Chacde 
22 — ὑμων SABDLOW 1 [non fam] 42 77 108 125* 219 220" 
507 604 Evst 48 it [non ae g,p dim] syr sin [non cu] arm 
23 + yap (post ἡ init.) SBDLMSX αὐ. bc de gat syr arm aeth 
boh Clem (me TENTH sah 2/4 cum TS dre ἡ ψυχη) om sah 


1/4 boh- af fi g,9 

24 + οὐδὲ συνάγουσιν εἰσ ἀποθήκασ᾽ (post θεριζουσιν)ὴ Tamen pergit 
[οἷσ οὐκ ἔστι ταμεῖον οὐδὲ ἀποθήκη... .] Sol¥id of, Tert 
allud, et Matt. vi 26 (diatess ex Matt) 

> διαφέρετε ipeio Sol™!4 cum aeth? (Om. vos vg*) 

28 εἰ δὲ ἐν ἀγρῶ σήμερον τὸν xdprov ὄντα ᾿ (Recte Bir, confuse Scho) 
Ord sol vid cum 604 

29 καὶ ( Pro ἢ) tt NBLOQT al. ὁ syrr [non diatess ex Matt| 
aeth sah boh 17/24 

30 fin. + ἁπάντων NX fam 13 28 37 51 131 226* c*® Paris” 2% 


abf »B** boh* arm aeth Clem Ath (Cf. Matt. vi 32) 
35 » αἱ ὀσφῦεσ μῶν ΑΚΝΟΠ al. it ug Orig Const Bas Cyr Ant 
Tren bis 
36 τὸ πότε (pro mote) tt ΕΥ̓ 
fin. ἀυξόν sic. Idest avrw vel avrov vult man. 27. αὑτον Τ' 28 (346) 
38 — On prim. tt Cf. Tisch ad loc. 
+ ἐὰν (fost xa sec.) W also reads thus. Cf. DP? 254 
aur gr boh al. cf. Wetst Matth ad loc. 
39 ἐγρηγόρησε καὶ (— av 27.) 254 
οὐκαφῆκε sine sp. (— αν sec.) tt 8*BKLPST ai. 


Διορυχθῆναι NBL 33 Paris” 
τὴν οἰκίαν ( 270 τον οικον) Ψ 28 Scr Matth® Wetst* 
40 — ov NBLOQTY 28 131 242 Paris” Evst 63 it sah boh arm 
(δε D8" contra d ergo) 
41 — αὐτω tt BDLRX 33 86 122* 124* 243 254 604 Paris” arm 


boh 15/24 [non sah syrr| bcde filrp ugg codd® (non fq) 
42 + αὐτῶ (Post εἰπε δε) tt — Soli 48 54 60 cum i (Obs. xii 54) syrr 
diatess aeth pers et sah™ (1/5) 
Td est ric dpa ἐστὶν ὁ πιστὸς οἰκονόμοσ, ὁ 
ὁ ( pro και ante φρονιμος) φρόνιμος" ὁ ἀγαθὸς" ὃν Ὁ Evst 6063 
+ ὁ ἀγαθὸς ( post φρονιμος)ὴ [« «16 (aeth) syrcu [non sin] (ren 
fidelis actor bonus et sapiens) 
43 > otras ποιοῦντα NLT X 33,fam 13 [non 124] Paris” 49 
Heer wg aeth (contra verss al.) 
44 αὐτῶ sic(tt) proairo) MPTWIA ft Evst63 (ce)syr sin 
49 ἐπὶ (pro as) 
50 ἕως ὅτου ( pro ἕως οὗ) 
51 ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν sic ( pro ev τη yn) Evst 13 17 49 boh sah 1/2 (ad 
terram aeth sah rell; in terram datt) [Non Gr vid] 
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Luke 
xii 53 διαμερισθήσονται NBDLTU 59 Paris” Zuvst* 18 48 63 150 

23/25 [non sah syr| latt Eus Ambr Eucher 

> υἱὸς ἐπὶ mpi’ § καὶ (sic) mip ἐπὶ vid (pro πατὴρ ef’ νιω και υἱος 
em πατρὶ) Cf. sah 

Bip ἐπὶ τὴν θυγατέρα" καὶ θυγάτηρ ἐπὶ τὴν μητέρα (fro pntnp em θυγατρι 
και θυγατὴρ emt μητρ) [Ϊ, fam 1604 Paris” (Cf. NBD Jatt) 

+a (ante mevOepa) tt cum 237 [contra rell gr et 
copt sed forsan ex errore oculi in gr-copt osog pro ov 
in ovuswars Vel ovgeAer] et syr cu sin diatess [contra syr sch 
pesh\ aeth ce dim μ TertMarc. ‘Et socrus et sponsa con- 
trariae erunt’ fers (Tacet Tisch) 


jin. —avrns N* BDL Paris” ὦ Zert (Cf. sah boh etc) 
54 — και prim. 95 ¢ dim » vg” Cf. verss [non Gr vid] 
— τὴν NABLN XAvW al. pauc. Verss 
55 - οτι N* DL Paris” Lust 48 63 dr? vg™ aeth 
ἔρχεται (270 εσται) Solid cum &* W ὦ (venit) (D = εἐσεται) 


+ οὕτως fin. ( post ywera) Sam 13 209 254 i®* arm [non sah 
boh syr| ( Praepon bcefffig,ilgrr, gat aeth) 
56 > τοῦ οὐνοῦ καὶ rho γῆσ 
πλὴν τὸν καιρὸν (pro rov δὲ καιρον) Ddce (γ΄. sah) 
58 > παραδώσει σε (270 σεπαραδῷζἹ D(SABT fam 13167? Epiphit) 
βάλλει ( ro βάλλῃ) 69 2256 (Sake NBDXY Paris” yser 
βάλει 28 244 251 Evst 49, βαλεῖ 33 vid 300 vid) 
+ τὴν 245 299 sah boh|[non Matt) Cf.ecustodiam 
59 τὸν ἔσχατον (270 το ecx.) [λεπτον] N° unc'* [non 8* BM TT] 
(Cf. τον exxarov κοδραντην D d it TertMarc) 
xii 1 [mp@rov* προσέχετε]ξ] ταμίοιο tH ἀποκτενόντων 


5 ἀποκτείΐναι γέεναν Sic Tt 7 πάσαι τ [μερι- 
μνᾶτε]  ἀπολογήσεσθε Τῇ 13 [αὐτῶ ἐκ τοῦ ὄχλου] 


14. κατέστησεν Tt 20 ἄφρον" 25, 26 [cum ¢. γ.ἢ 
27 περιεβάλξτο sic pr. man. tt X al. (it). 30 [ém- 
ζητεῖ] 32 ἠυδόκησεν tt 33 [βαλάντια] 36 
[ἀναλύσει 38 οὕτωσ Τῇ 46 (pro ἣ) δὲς 47 


αὐτοῦ (pro εαυτου)ὺ μὴδὲ 52 τρὶσ (pro τρεῖς) tt 
52/53 τρισὶ διαμερ. tungit* sed vult man rubric τρισὶ 
διαμερ. 54 ἀνατέλουσαν [ἀπὸ δυσμῶν] οὕτως tt 


54/55 uno tenore. 58 ἐπάρχοντα sic δῶσ sic ( pro 
dds) (tt) 59 οὗ (pro οὗ) 


xiii 1 fin. αὐτοῦ ( pro avrav) 28 (a) 
2 —omoos NBLT 130'% abeil gat aurug sah 5/6 boh 18/24arm 


> οὗτοι of γαλιλαίοι tt D fam 13 syrr latt copt 
ταῦτα ( pro τοιαυταὴ NB DL 12 Paris” i®* de [contra rell talia} 
τοῦτο vid diatess (sah boh ‘ these toils’ vé/ ‘ these pains’) 
3 ὁμοίως (pro ὠὡσαυτως) NBDLT αἰ. pauc. 
— οὗτοι ante οφειλεται 
4 ς αὐτοὶ Post ἐγενοντο } 


+ Recte Bir, non lucide Scho. Sol? 
(avro ante op. NRABKLTWX0 


33 al.) om. D 240 241 de syr 
VOL. XIV. T 
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— εν (ante ἱλῆμ sic) BDLX al. dei vg™ aeth Marcm™ 

+ καὶ ( post δε) Sol¥id cum ug 3 € et 77 teste Sab [non Buch © 
(και eheyev 258 syrr) 

> πεφυτευμένην ἐν τῶ ἀμπελῶνι αὐτοῦ sic (tt) Male Bir Scho 
om, αὐτου. NBDLWX ai. it ug sah boh (syr) arm 

> (uray καρπὸν 

καὶ pi εὑρὼν, εἶπε πρὸσ (— δε) D 127 ded (ver 7 — δε 
sah syr cusin). [Non diatess. Ita 6/7 ‘...and found none. 
So he said .. .’] 

+ ad’ tia (post ern) Sol? + ap ov¥BDLT fam 13 Paris” 
verss et 8 

ἵνα μὴ ( ro ἱνατί) Sol¥!4 cum § et 433 (iva μηκέτι) 

εἶπε (Pro λεγει) 60 254 Evst 2.4.18.19.49 τον Latt et d (contra 
D8) doh (cf. syr sin sah*) r, respondit (— dixit illi) 

— avte Sol¥'4 cum Paris" a? r r, sah 2/8 boh 1/25 arm 

καὶ βάλω κόπρια (sic) καὶ ἐὰν μὲν (tt) 5 

— ἦν prim. NBLNTX 33 239 259 Paris” [zon de] arm 
syr hier 


_ ἐργάζεσθαι ἐν αὐταῖσ (pro ἐργάζεσθαι" ἐν ταύταις) sic absque inter- 


puncto NABLTWXUQUi αἱ. 
θυγατέραν tt KXII*A al. min, 
ἔλεγεν οὖν ( pro ελεγε δε) NBLY 1 fam 13 [non 124] Paris” 


zt?! et d (contra D8*) sah 3/7 boh® (om. δὲ sah 4/7 boh 2/25 
syr sin) Praepon xa syr cu arm aeth 

ἔκρυψεν (pro evexp.) BKLNUUO min®™ (verss) (et sah 1/7 
acgony, sed sah al. :—she cast it. Kneaded diatess) 

ἕωσ οὗ ( Pro ἕωσ οὗ) vitiose, ut saepe ob pro οὗ scribebat libr noster 
[sed ὅλον hoc loco contra morem ὅλον] 

τὰσ (proxara)t  Recte Bir(Male δεῖο κατα τα)ὶ  Sol*4 cum aeth 
of. diatess (xatatas XLT 1, 6° sah 1/7 boh*) + πασας syr hier 

+ εἰσὶν (Post ολιγοι) D d (et it excepto g) 124 300 Evst 20 
aeth arm syr Orig [non sah δολ] 

“κέ: semel SBLaa,ceg,lt gat aur boh 13/20 sah Pistis diatess 

οὐκ οἶδα ὑμᾶσ πόθεν ἐστὲ" (sine interpuncto post vpas) tt Vide 
infra ver 27 

οὐκ οἶδα πόθεν ἐστὲ" (—vpas) BLRT 3464 fil tol Lucif(Tert) 


— απὸ Séc. 


31 init. ἐν ταύτη δὲ τῇ ἡμέρα" (5 befrr,al.(boh) (Cf. syr cu sin acth) 


ἰάσεισ ἐπιτελῶ" σήμερον sic Punctum tt 

ἐρχομένη (pro εχομενη) 8D [non W] A 69 71 131 433 [δ᾽ αἱ 
(cf. latt interp. qui variant inter se) 

> ἰδοὺ ἀφίεται (— υμιν) ὁ οἶκοσ ὑμῶν ἔρημοσ + ὑμῖν (tt) Male Bir. 
Silet Scho de omn. Silet Tisch de157. Sol¥4 Om. υμιν 
pr. loco X8* min" et DY8. Cf. sah boh υμιν trs fin. claus (sine 


[ὅτι ob μή pe ἴδητε, ἕωσ dv] —nén ore [εἴπητε] ὃ" (Recte Bir 


24 
Luke 
xiii 4 
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epnpos). (Cf. syr) 
λέγω δὲ ὑμῖν᾽ (— αμην) 


Luke 


xiv I 


10 


12 
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Male Scho — αν nén ore) BLR (οἱ RK MXM) 
(1 3-69-5 56) (79) Evst 48 copt syr*eh ves (silet Tisch de 157) 


xiii 1 Παρῆσαν 3,5 μετανοήσητε 4 πῦργοσ ἐν ἐν 
τῶ σιλωὰμ pr, man. tt 5. [ὁμοίως] 6 συκὴν 7 
ody’ εὑρίσκω 8 ἕξωούτου sic 9 [cum t.r.] 10 


σάββασιν. tt (Punctum rubr man rubric) 11 ὀκτῶ 
ἀνακύψε 13 [ἀνωρθώθη] 16 ἦν σατανὰσ 22 
[ἱερουσαλήμ 2ῷ:16716}] 24 [πύλησ] 26 ἄρξησθε tt 
27 [τῆσ ἀδικίασ]ἠ 32 33/34 
ἱερουσαλὴμ ἹἹερουσαλημ sic 34 ἀποκτένουσα 
νόσίαν sic ΤΊ (νοσιαν HLS 604 αἰ.) 

εἰσελθεῖν (Pro ελθειν) DM fam 13 [non 124] 28 Paris” αἰ. latt 
(copt arm syr) εἰσηλθεν Evst® 

+ ἐν (ante σαββατω) 73 Nonal. gr. vid. Cf. verss 

θεραπεῦσαι, (Pro θεραπεύειν, SBD L fam 1.124 Paris” 

+ ἢ οὔ ( post θεραπευσα) = NBDL fam 1 fam 13 Paris™ 
bdefgrr.p dim B vger™*or boh, sah (amplius ἡ οὐκ εξεστιψ) 
aeth syr cu [non sin] hier [non sch pesh diatess] 

πεσεῖται fam 13 al. Latt. Verss 

ἐν ἡμέρα σαββάτου (270 ev rn ny. του caBB.)tt Sol cum131(¢. lait) 

—avte NBDL fam 1.124 Paris” del [non sah boh syr] 

μὴ εἰσ τὴν πρωτοκλισίαν κατακλίνου" (fro μη κατακλιθης εἰς τὴν 
πρωτοκλ.})} (RecteBir.MaleScho) [non lat sed ὁ 7.4} 

+ τὸν (ante τοπὸν prim.) t+ Sol cum boh sah (syr diatess) 
(Ex graeco in sah boh forsan primum leg. τόντόοπὸν pro 
tomon). Cf. aethint ‘cede huic personae’ (— τοπὸν sed intel- 
ligitur tov torov) [Silet Horner in notulis testibus aliis 
absent.) Syr emph. ambobus locis pro τοπὸν pr et tov 
(eox.) romov sec. ut Hogg diatess ‘ give the place’. 

ἀνάπεσαι sic ( pro ἀνάπεσον) 

[εἴπη --- σοι prim. Sol¥4 cum 245 ail 

+ πάντων (fost ενωπιον) tt NABLNX al. saho™ 
syrr (omn excepto sin) diatess aeth (Non latt vid excepto r| 

ποιεῖσ (270 ποιῇς) Non Gr unc vid sed min 225 235 346-556 604 
Bust 19 y**. (Cf. lat) 

— μηδε τους αδελφους σου tt L 1-118*-209 2 11 42 53 61 69 
127* 242 al. Evst 18 το al. Aphraat. Iren (libere ??)sah1/7 
[Contra reil et syrr diatess emph. ‘not even thy brothers Ἶ 

ἀντικαλέσωσί σε Tt NBDLRX fam 1 (fam 13) Paris” Evst 48 
defrr,pdim goth (hiat goth x 30-xiv 9) (copt) syrr Irent 
Cypr Dam 

δε ( pro yap) N*N 1 fam 13 it [non ab] arm aeth Cypr Aug 

φάγη (pro payera) tt Sol¥id cum Evst 14 

peya> sic tt peyav Ὁ ΛΠ’ Clem vid. (om. X arm 

syr hier) 

+ & (ante erepos)tt Ν 243 (cf. arm®44 « And the second’; cf. 
boh NHunta6 [a/. KEOVAS] ef ver 20 MIKEOTA!) 
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Luke 
xiv 20 [érepos] 


21 — ἐκεινος 


9 συγκαλεῖ 
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[xai] — δια rovro 
δια rouro syr cu sin) ΔΙΟ D (d propter quod, 727 αἰ. ideo) 


τοὺσ᾽ ἀναπείρουσ ( pro avannpous) tt 
> καὶ τυφλοὺς καὶ χωλοὺσ 


23 ποίησον (270 avayxacor) Sol. NonGr-Lat. Cf.syr. 
convoca vg" [Non boh sah aeth goth] 
> pov ὁ οἶκος 507 Paris” ὁ (hi omnes 


Acgyptiaci ut vid) boh sah (Contra Gr-syr-lat| Om. pov N 
26 fin. > pov εἶναι μαθητὴσ. 
27 ὅετισ γὰρ (270 και οστις) 
28 ψηφίσει tt 
computavit, zon computabit) 
31 > érépw βασιλεῖ συμβαλεῖν 
> πρῶτον καθίσασ [Bovdevera] fam 1. Paris” al. pauc. 
befilg aeth arm? 
ὑπαντῆσαι (270 ἀπαντησαι) tt 
33 53 Paris” αἱ. ἢ 
34 + καὶ (post Be) tt 
syr pesh diatess (goth) 
xiv § [ὄνοσ ἣ 
9 pera ἐσχύνησ (pro per’ αισχυνης) ΤῊ 
sic ΤΊ (De novo xvi 9) 
ἀναπείρουσ (vide supra ver 21) 
17 ὅττι 47 βαστάζη ΤΊ 
παίζειν αὐτῷ] 
Hi) 
χν 3 αὐτοῖσ (pro προσ avrovs) tt 
latt| Cf. verss 
4 ἐξ αὐτῶν ἕν 
5 + αὐτὸ (Post evpwr) tt 
(except acded) sah boh aeth [non goth] Cf. Matt. xviii 13 
7 + χαίρει ἐπ᾿ αὐτῶ μᾶλλον ( post or) 
> ἐν τῶ ὀννῶ ἔσται 
> ἔχουσα δέκα δραγμᾶς sic 
καὶ ἀπολέσασα (270 εαν απολεση) 
| sah) + ovog, et si alig latt 
μίαν (--- δραχμην) D δεάε ffilgr (unam ex illis a guineas copt) 
οὐχ᾽ ἅπτει (pro ουχι amre) tt 


— ras (ante ye:rovas) 
10 xapa ἔσται (270 χαρὰ γίνεται) 
13 init. Ὁ καὶ οὐ μετὰ πολλὰσ D Jatt 
17 πῶσ οἱ μίσθιοι ( pro πόσοι μίσθιοι) 
69 131 (πους οἱ) 183 184 191 225 258 433 Evst 48 y*" al. (C/ 
boh etc; goth ‘hvan filu’) 


Solid inter gr cum abceig Clem (—xa 


Boh sah (syr) 


ΚΝΠΨ al. Eus Bas Origint 
cum arm 
Sol? (Cf. copt) (Latt omn vid computat vel 


NABDLNRKXY¥ 33 ad 


SABDRXA [non W] 1 fam 13 
NBDLNXV¥ al. pauc. abcdg,gr** ugg codd 
7 ReAnpévove sic 8, 10 κληθὴσ 

10 iv’ ὅταν 
12 μὴδὲ ¢ertio loco 13 
15 [60] [ἄρτον] 
28 [τὰ πρὸσ] 29 [ἐμ- 
35 βαλλοῦσιν tt (Μ al. Badovow, cf. 


50 131 433 435 αἰ, [non al. 


SB D8" W fam 1 fam 13 [non 124] Paris” e 
Non gr vid, sed cum syrr ug et tt 


106 251 

NBLY 33 Paris” 

Ord cum copt 

D8 [non 41 Cf. boh” (et 


69-556 

BKLNUX(4)0¥ min®™ 

NBL 247 al. pauc. boh®* 

D fam 13 latt arm aeth boh™®© Hier 


(N)X 14 28 (me teste) 38 42 


Luke 
xv 20 


xvi 2 


NU 


10 


21 


22 
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αὐτοῦ (pro ἑαυτοῦ) 
> ὁ vide αὐτῶ BL fam 1 (dd) sah boh 
+ raxéwo (ante ἐξενέγκατε) 13-346 cf doh (+ ταχυ NBLX 
Paris”) i¢ ug goth arm aeth syr cu sin sah 4/6 
[ἀνέζησε" καὶ ἀπολωλὼσ] ---ἤ, DQRal. pauc. (Om. Bir N.T. 
habet Var lect) 
—avrov ἢ (Om. Bir. E sil Scho) 
δὲ ( pro ovr) Ἢ (Om. Bir) 
πορνῶν" ἦλθε και ἔθυσασ ( Pro πορνῶν ἦλθεν, ἔθυσας) tt 13-346 44 
abcfil*grr, (Cf.D de vesh diatess) [Non sah boh\ 
— λθε syr cu sin 
— nv Sec. ABDLRWXv¥ jam 1 fam 13 33" al. goth diatess 
Const (Cf. latt) 
XV 4 ἐνενηκδταἐέννέα, 7 ἐνενηκονταέννέα 9 [δραχμὲὴν] 
10 οὕτωσ tt 14 [ἰσχυρὴ sic sed Planeonona] 16 
[γεμίσαι τὴν κοιλίαν αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ] ἤσθιων tt (Cf 28 
ἔλεγων) χοίροι sic 20 ἴδεν οἷς tt 23 ἐνεγκόντεσ tt 
GQVAal. 209 [ἔριφον 380 καταφαγῶν 
+ pou(Postanodos) Sol¥!4 cum Evst 49 sah (boh 2/24) pesh 
diatess pers [non al. vid.| Silet Tisch. Cf. aeth (inest) 
‘accede igitur et COMPUTEMUS rat. disp. tuae’ 
+ éxeivoc ( post orxovopos) Sol cum ae syrr (incl syr vet) goth 
> εἰσ rove ἑαυτῶν oixova cum copt ( possessivus ante nom.) 
Cf. Luc. xiv 23, xix 23 
αὐτοῦ (pro eavtov) 
τῶ δευτέρω (Pro erepw) t (Recte Bir. Male Schoconfuse) Sol¥4 
[non sah boh| Cf. D 80 433 τω erepw, Diatess"°** ‘to the 
next ’, cuidam alteri 
λέγει δὲ (270 και Neyer) N 13-346 α(Φ) (0 δε λεγει D d aur boh alig) 
Negix. Tisch 157 
πολλοῖσ (270 πολλω pr.) [non sec.| cum (of, gig) 
Contra Clem*™ et rell 
ἔστιν (— και sec. seg) tt Sol! cum Hier°™ (cf, gig) 
ἐμὸν (pro υμετερον) eil TertMarc djs (ημετερὸον BL Evst 21 
Orig cor vat) Cf. Matthaei ad loc. 
—ka prim, - 
ὄντεσ (270 vrapxovres) tt fam 13 64 239 Orig sem. Cf. latt 
aliter syrr 
— mas 6 sec. loco man. pr. (suppl ὁ man. sec.) (tt) Sol? (-πας alig.) 
—nv NBDLP*X¥ 33 vid. 237 251 Paris” Lust 47 6P’adef 
sah boh arm aeth Clem Dial 
—ost (Recte Bir, negl. Scho) SBDLXY¥ 33 Paris” ade sah boh 
arm aeth Clem Dial [AAZAPOCOCEBEBAHTO] (φῇ syr) 
περιέλειχον (270 απελειχον) Sol cum Chr. Cf. \ambebant ἃ 
(αἰ. linguebant ef d elingebant, e ablingebant; emederxov 
NABLX, ἐλειχον D fam 1 Dial Ephr ; it pi \ingebant) 
ἁβραὰμ (— τοῦ) 


21 | 
22 
24 
26 
28 4 
32 
} 
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3 
4 
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> dro μακρόθεν τὸν ἅβραι μ Ογά sol vidcum pers. Cf. Aphraat. 
syrsch pesh diatess [non syr cu sin lat copt) 

ἐκφωνήσασ (pro φωνησας) Sol¥i4 (Exclam. abd fem, ενφωνησασ 
D) Persint ‘voce elata vociferatus est’, cf. etiam pest: 
Ufhropjands goth 

+ αὐτῶ (ante ἁβραὰμ) A 124 229** 262 syrr diatess abcfff 
ilmaqr gat aur sah (non boh”) arm aeth Ephr 

— σὺ prim. 

ὑμῶν καὶ ἡμῶν NW colbWetst [on al. gr-syr-copt vid.| 
behm8 [contra dim 130! vg (Aliter sah boh) 

ἔνθεν διαβῆναι ( Pro διαβ. evrevOev) 69 (ord itr! syrch pesh 
Om. ἐντευθεν DWedem 


Jin, διαπεράσαι (Pro διαπερωσιν) tt Dd et it ug arm (cf. copt 


30 
31 


xvii I 


7 


ἐκ (pro aro) DF fam 1.28 al. Dial “οὶ Trenint 
28 48 51235244245 346 Evst2021 50 
πιστεύσωσιν sic (pro πεισθησονται)} (Recte Bir, confuse Scho.) Cy. 
πιστευσουσιν D Ephr it (morevovow W fug’) /ren™ Aug arm 
aeth syrr (Dial (Epiph) r sah (non ακονωσιν) 
xvi 2 [δυνήση] 7 εἶπεν ( pro εἶπε pr.) ΤΊ 9 ἵν᾿ ὅταν tt 
(vide supraxiv1o) τι εἰ ex emde 
indust.t+ 12 [ὑμῖν δώσει] 16 mpopiira vid. 19 καθ- 
ἡμέραν sic 20 [ἡλκωμένοσ]ἢ 24 [ὕδατοσ!λἠὀἠ 25 viv δὲ 
ὅ δε] d8uvdoa 26 divovratt pide 29 μωῦσέα 
31 [μωσέωσ] 
+ αὐτοῦ (post pabnras) 
τὰ σκάνδαλα πλὴν" οὐαὶ (270 τα ox. ovat δε sediungit) NBDLY¥ etc. 
λίθοσ ὀνικὸσ (Pro μυλος ονικο)ὺ  W (λιθ. μυλ. NBD L it arm Tert) 
μυλον tantum Clemtom 
ἁμαρτήση (pro ἁμάρτη) 
πρὸσ σὲ (770 em oe) 
(ro ἀφήσει9) tt DHA254 Clem it?! doh?! [non sah] syrr aeth 
αὐτῶ" ( post NBDLN Χ al. it ug copt syrarm aeth 


9 fin. (ver 10 init. Sab.) —avre ov δοκω NBL(X) fam 1.28 ae copt 


1o 


syrr arm aeth (Cypr) 

+ οὖν (ante και vpas)  Sol™!4 ex lat? itaque fro ita cum e et aeth 
(Etiam 22 syr) 

και (Proor sec.) Sol¥!4 cum acth, Om. mult. a-yap Bas Chr goth 

ὠφείλαμεν HH N*(F*) 

τὴν (pro τινα) (L)A soli. ZLatt quoddam (ad quendam) 
Om. τινα pers, habet aeth. “Α village’ sah boh 

ὑπήντησαν [air] &(L) N fam 1 fam 13 [non 124] 29 546471 74** 
239 Paris” 

ἄνδρεσλεπρο Ὁ ug syr copt diatess [non aeth vid.] (—avdpes 
Paris” ug" syr hier) 

ἀνέστησαν ΒΕ 


| 
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ὑπάγετε (pro πορευθεντες) ) Sol¥'' cum latt et dite ostendite [non 

δείξατε (270 επιδειξατε) «ὃ τε euntes ost.] 

ἐκαθερίσθη (pro ιταθη) D 64 124 220 254 syrr aeth goth vg 
bdflr gat aur diatess sah (non boh non e 5] Vigil 

τοῦ it (pro avrov) Syrr diatess (Diie lesu aeth, του κυριου 
28) Non latt 

+ οὗτοι (Post dexa) tt AWTI 27 42 254 scr4P™ syr sin sch 
pesh diatess (ovto δεκα Ὁ abcdeffilgs syr cu pers. Cf. 
sah) aeth't nonne decem fuistis qui purgati estis 

ὑποστρέψαι πάντεσ ( 270 υποστρεψαντες) Tt Sol¥id, Cf.Dde 


‘nemo’ ef syrr diatess 


+ ὅτι (ante ἡ mons) tt D Paris” abcdeffilqrs gat aur 
ugg boh 1/24 diatess (N.B. Hoc loco om. mors σου σεσωκε 
oe B et gah 6/9) 


—wWov sec. [Habet in vers 23] 
εἶπεν οὖν ( pro εἰπε δε) Dd (non syr-lat) Ο»ι. εοῤιίαης diatess 
(altero capite) 
+ δὲ (post ελευσονται) 
τοῦ ἐπιθυμῆσαι ὑμᾶσ (pro ore επιθυμησετ)ὺ D fam 13 [non 124] it 
‘ut desid.’ vel ‘ ut concup.’ (Contras ‘cum desid.’ ut syr) 
μὴ ἐξέλθητε" (270 μη ἀπέλθητε μηδε διωξητε) (tt) Recte Bir Scho 
sed confuse ut Tisch. Sol¥4 cum 577,59} pesh (diatess) pers 
(Rell confuse variant) 
— Sec. 
ἐκ τοῦ οὐνοῦ (270 ex τῆς vn’ ovpavov) 248 (cf. fam 13) beg 
Vigil 
οὗτος ( Pro οὕτως) Sol? (Cf. copt)’ 
— τοῦ (ante vwe) 
ἐγαμίζοντο 
ἀπώλεσε πάντασ tt 
καθὼς (pro xa ws)t (Recte Bir et Tisch. Male Scho vult και 
xabos) NBLRXY¥ fam 13 [non 124] 243 Paris” dz/ r (74) 
ug gat aur 
ἀπώλεσε πάντασ 
—rw(anteaypo)tt NBL fam 13 [non 124] Paris” (goth latt δολ) 
ἐπιστραφήτω (pro επιστρεψατω) D 243 (ade) 
+ 8x (ante ravrn) tt = Sol inter gr cum 243 Paris” e = syrr copt 
(goth) [non al. lat] 


xvii 1 ἐστὶν ἡ [ἀνάπεσαι] 10 οὕτωσ tt  Ο[ἀχρεῖοι] 
13 ἧραν 15 ὑπέστρεψεν tt 18 ody’ εὑρέθησαν 


24 [εἰς τὴν ὑπουνὸν λάμπει,] [καὶ 6 vida τοῦ ἀνοῦ ἐν τὴ 
ἡμέρα αὐτοῦῇῦ 25 τενεὰσ 427 εἰσῆλθεν (fro aondOe) tt 
31 ἄραι 33 ἀπολέσει (Pro ἀπολεσὴ in sec. loco) 35 ἐπι 
τοαυτὸ Sic 
[ἐκκακεῖν] + αὐτοὺσ 225 syrr 
+ rea fpost δε) (tt E sil Bir Scho) ΝΛ min mult it [non e] 
ug syrr arm aeth (copt) Hipp 


ΝΗ | 

" 

18 

"» 

Ε 

! 

" 

| 
26 , 

27 
28 
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1 


ἢ (sic) Pro και tt ἡ Sol vid inter omn cum bc 75 pers arm 
(sah) Hipp 

ἤθελεν ( Pro ηθελησεν) ΤΊ 

οὐδὲ ἄγον ( pro και avOpwroy ovr) NBLX Paris” it [non g rr,] 
boh 7/24 Hipp 

de(proye) tt (adda ethe sak 2/6, 
+ we sah 4/6) 

[τὴν] χήρα [ταύτην] tt ef ita vult, ut vid, cum scriP*¥* 

ἠκούσατε ( fro axovaare) tt r scrf*¥ e Vigil 

μακροθυμεῖ ἐν airoia D8" it (μακροθυμει ex avr. NABDLQ 
etc; — εν avras 64 Antioch; — pap. ex avr. Mac) 

- και sec. [Hab. prim.) γι sah 3/6 [Non boh aeth rell| r?? 

+ καὶ λέγει (Post λοιπους) Sol¥i4 cum (73) cor vat § + dicens 
(syr hier) et aeth ‘et parabolice loqyutus est’ e¢ doh ‘hanc 
parabolam DICENS’ (( fos. verborum τὴν παραβ. ταυτὴν 
antepon. sah syrr) 

+ δὲ (post ὁ init.) QX (Evst 14) sah boh r gat (και ὁ aeth syrr 
Orig) +ow N abcfffilg cum stetisset e ΟΖ» 


13 init. ὁ δὲ (proxais) 69 alig (sah) boh syr aeth Antioch 


14 
15 
16 


jin. 


17 
18 


20 fin. 


Cypr Aug 

+ ἀπὸ (ante paxpobev) Min” Cf. syr lat 

ἔτυπτε (— εἰς) δ ΒΌΚΙΟΧΠΨ αἱ. it ug arm Orig Cyr Cypr 
Antioch [Non syr copt goth] 

ἑαυτοῦ ( pro avrov) tt BL? (dom. suam /a/?) 

ij περ ἐκεῖνοσ (ἢ fin. lin, np ἐκεῖνος sic) Οἱ Bas*. 

ἐπετίμουν ( Pro ἐπετιμησαν)ῦ} et ὃ contra A8* [non e| boh 
arm (ἐπετιμων NBDGL fam rel fam 13 [non 124] etc) 

λέγει (Pro εἰπε») (577) " ἔλεγεν 13-346-556 69** λεγων 
NBDL fam 1 Paris” adr 

τῶν οὐνῶν (pro του θεου) A* colbWetst 253 258 Paris” adc 
syrr boh 2/24 [non sah] vg? (Cf Matt. xix 14) [Non Mare. 
x 14] 

ἀμὴν ἀμὴν Ν 248 252" 346 (αμην yap D cum 237 11° «ἢ 

τῶν ἀρχόντων (pro ἄρχων) Sol cum Οὔ et syrr diatess pers 
(cf. goth) Matt, xix 16 Marc. x 17 «is, sed cf. diatessHogg 
‘There came near to him a young man (from Matthew) of 
the rulers (from Luke)’ Ov. ἀρχων it?! 

— σου ( fost μητερα) 

εἶπεν + αὐτῶ tt G cffil syrr aeth sah 4/6 boh 1/24 co. 
‘ait ILLE haec’ 

(pro ταῦτα) Sol¥id cum 6 (cum audisset autem illum) 

— ταῦτα NBD L fam 1.69 [non rel] al. pauc. copt syrr [non pesh| 
quo audito /a¢t (quod audito 4; quod cum audisset a) 

πωλήσασ δὸσ (270 πωλησον και διαδος) Sol om. καὶ cum sah 
3/6 (Silent de 157 Tisch Horner) vende ea paup. a; δος 
mult et Matt Marc. πωλησας Sol¥4 157 

— περιλυπὸν yevouevov NBL fam 1 Paris” sah boh [non aeth] 


| 
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syr hier [non rell syrr nec diatess| [non latt]. Cf. pers: 
Iesus mentem eius pertentasset’ 

> εἰσ τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ Θῦ εἰσελεύσονται (ΒΘ (ΟΝ Ψ 124 
Paris” 72?! ug 

τρυπήματοσ βελόνησ (270 τρυμαλ. pad.) (D) L al. Clem 

παρὰ θῶ ἐστιν (270 ἐστι mapa τω θεω) RBDLWY¥ (fam 1) 28 
al. pc. ae Hier (syrr) 


28 [ἀφήκαμεν] τὰ ἴδια ( Pro ap. mavra) + (Recte Bir, male Scho uno loco) 


Sol¥it sah 6/7 boh (et it). ἀφεντες τα ιδια 8°B(D)L αφηκαμεν 
παντα τα ιδια syr cu sin (fam 1 fam 13) sah 1/7 e (acl 4) 


33 fin. ἐγερθήσεται (Pro ἀναστ.) tt Lal. pauc. Epiph 1/2 


34 


35 


xix 2 


16 
17 


— tovto tt D fam 1 25 arm it pl syr cu sin boh pl sah 1/7 
[on syr pesh sch diatess, non aeth pers| 
ἐπαιτῶν (fro προσαιτων) tt Paris” [zon W non al. min] 
Orig Dial 
+ τοῦ (ante oxdov) tt Sol*'4 cum sah [non boh] 
Vers. om. (ex hom?) 33 57 130 235 258 433 55} b7s? Dial 
— λέγων tt NBDLX 57de sahboh Dial |nonsyr aeth goth] 
+ ἀποκριθεὶσ ( fost και init.) tt (Dabecdefilrs Orig Dial) 
xviii 7 [πρὸσ αὐτὸν] 8 dpa 11 [πρὸσ ἑαυτὸν ταῦτα] 
12 [ἀποδεκατῷῶ] πάντα ὅσα κτῶμαι)͵ 13 [εἰσ τὸν οὐνὸν] 
ἐπάραι" (sic acc.) ἰλάσθητι 17 [βασ. τοῦ θεοῦ] 
21 [ἐφυλαξάμην] 22 fin. [ἐν οὐνῶ 25 [εἰσελθεῖν] 
pr. 29,30 [cumi.r.] 31 [ἱεροσόλυμα]!]! 32 ἐμπε- 
χθήσεται tH καιὑβρισθήσεται sic 35 ἱεριχῶ (sed ἱεριχὼ 
xix 1) 
— και tert (ante οὗτος ἦν πλούσιος) DW 108 de (¢f. αἰ, qui 
variant inter se plurimum) cf. diatess 
+ εἰσ ra (ante ἐμπροσθεν) Solvid (+ εἰς τὸ NBL ef) 
καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν τῶ διέρχεσθαι τὸν “iw εἶδεν αὐτόν" ἀναβλέψασ δὲ ὁ uc 
εἶπε πρὸς αὐτόν᾽ (pro καὶ ὡς nOev ἐπι τὸν τόπον ἀναβλεψας o 


ιήσους «dev avrov και εἰπε προς αὐτον) Sol. Cf. D et lat. 
εἶναι εἰσ αὐτόν (270 avrov εἰναι vepoveadnp Solvit (RBL) 
ἐπορεύετο ( pro εἐπορευθη) DH Paris” 


εἶπεν αὐτοῖσ (270 εἰπε προς avrovs) 2 ὁ gat (sah) 
Om. avras boh 

ἐνῶ ἔρχομαι sic (270 ews €px.) fam 1 
colbWet a/, Orig (syr cu sin) Cf. boh Sem was wats (om. 
Sen as sah) 

βασιλεύειν (pro βασιλεῦσαι) tt Sol? 

δεδώκει (Pro εδωκ) NBDL 1.25.131 Paris” colbWet (Lust 48) 
ader ugk arm Orig (syr cu sin) 


— τίς 
NB(D)L(¥) de (syr) copt aeth 


μνᾶσ (pro μνᾶ) [προσειργάσατο δέκα] μνὰσ. [ver 18 fin. μνᾶσ.] 
» [εὖ] δοῦλε ἀγαθὲ NM fam 1 69-124 al. «(7) 771 1γ gat ugex 
arm aeth pers 
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Luke 
xix 18 ὁ ἕτεροσ (pro δευτερος) D it ug syr sin aeth (Orig ἄλλος 


ut literatim ug it alius vel alter) 
μνᾶς ( pro μνᾶ) +t 
πεποίηκε ( 270 ἐποιησε) Sol? (Cf lat) 
19 > ἐπάνω yivov, (, a man rubric.) Ordo 8BL fam 1 Paris” 
[on lat] 
22. —wWoutt 131254 7* ug" [non verss vid.| Cf. sah 
εἰς Forsan ex errore oculi perd. Bov. Cf. etiam xix 25 infra 
+ ἴδε sol 157 leg. εἰς Pro πποεις 
μνάς ( pro μνᾶ) + 
21 αἴρων ( pro atpes) Sol¥i4 cum 435 77 (tollens...metes). 
θερίζων ( pro Oepifas)) etiamcug® tolles metes pro tollés metés?) 
δε 


[αἴρων .. . θερίζων) 
23 Ῥ μου τὸ dpyipov NABL(N μου ro ἀργυριον pov) W* ¥ 33 fer 
Paris” Evst 48 boh sah [non lat 


— Thy 
κἀγὼ tt SBD Paris” 
fin. αὐτῶ ( pro αὐτό) tt 28" 69 Scr>y¥ Matthaei* 

24 pray ex em. pr.man. tt μνὰς sec. loco ΤΊ 

25 + Se (ante exe) Sol inter gr-syr-lat. Cf. sah weoesc, 
Vide supra xix 20. Cf. Luc. x 17 Serapion (Hoskier, 
‘Bohairic’ p. 161) Hoc loco non ex Matt. Cf. etiam latt 
MHABET|D|ECE (Nonne habet aethint) 


μνὰσ᾽ tt 
27 κατασφάξετε sic pr. man. tt (κατασφαξετε NMS 69 433 
Paris”) 
+ αὐτοὺσ (ante ἐμπροσθεν) NBFLR 33 53 Lvst 18 19 49 
150 222 259 syrr sah boh aeth diatess [non lat\ 
29 βηθσφαγὴ [καὶ βηθανίαν] alig goth 
ἔλαιὼν sic tt [ver 37 τῶν ἐλαιῶν] Cf. ΚΠ cfg rs; edewva W (σ΄. 
xxi 37) 
30 λέγων (270 εἰπω)ὺ] NBDL 13-69-346-556 [zon 124] Orig Eulog 
more ( ro πώποτε) 123 ("τ mwre) om. DH 245 zt syr cu sin 
acth Eulog 
κεκάθικε (Proexabice) Recte Bir sed Scho 257 errore. fami 
243 latt (cf. Marc. xi 2) 
+ καὶ (ante λυσαντες) BDL 374** d aeth boh 6/20 [non sah] 
32 fin. Post αὐτοῖο" (sic) + ἐστῶτα πῶλον ( 7 60 67 245 Evst* mult 
it ug aeth arm syr hier) [Non rell syr copt| 
34 + ὅτι (ante o κυριος) tt SABDKLMNWUOv 1 
Sam 13 al. ugadfq gat (contra c 7,17,5 δ) sah boh syr 
35 αὐτῶν (270 eavrwv) 
36 αὐτῶ ( fost υπεστρωννυον) [Non gr vid. Ex lat.‘ eunte autem 
illo’ substernebant] + ei as + illie(cf./) 
37 πᾶν ( pro ἅπαν) D 57 254 
38 [εὐλογημένοσ ὁ ἐρχόμενοσ βασιλεὺσ ἐν ὀνόματι Kv'*] + εὐλογημένοσ 


| 


14 
16 


17 
18 
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βασιλεὺς lad [εἰρήνη ἐν οὐνῶ καὶ δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοισ᾽ Solvia 
cum aeth (Ὁ acdffirs) 

σιωπῶσιν (270 σιωπήσωσιν) Sol? 

ἐπάντὴν tt Unc” al, alig Orig 3/4 lren Bas latt 

[καὶ od] — και ye D Paris” de/g s boh goth aeth Orig Iren 

—oov prim. AD etc. 

+ ἠρώτησασ ἂν (ante ra προς) Sol. (Cf. pers: Hierosolyma 
quamdiu nescies illos, QVORVM MISERICORDIA ET SALVS 
TVA SVYNT. Ecce hodie misericordiae ab aspectu tuo occul- 
tatae sunt) 

σοι (Pro σου sec.) Ὁ 13-69-556 618 τοῦ it ug Eus 3/4 Origin 

+ at (ante ἡμεραιὴ ++ 254 433 (of. syr) 

οὐκ ἀφήσουσι λίθον ἐπὶ λίθον (sic) ἐν σοὶ" (tt Male Bir Scho λιθον 
emt λιθω) Sol? cum Paris” (em λιθων ΓῚ 

+ 6 (Post εισελθων) tt τοῦ ef aur vg®** 

καὶ ἔσται 6 οἶκοσ μου, οἶκοσ mpocevyna (Pro o orKos pov οικος 
προσευχῆς eotw) (8)BLR fam 1 fam 13 cl armcopt Orig. 

+ καὶ oi πρεσβύτεροι τοῦ λαοῦ ( Post (D) (130) 40h [non sah] latt 


γραμματεις) arm aeth diatess 
—kat οἱ mporo τον λαου (fos. Orig diserte 
απολεσαι) 


xix 3 ἡλικία 4 ἰσυκομωραίαν] [δι᾽ ἐκείνησ] ἔμελλεν ΤῊ 
7 καταλύσαι 8 [τὰ ἡμίση (fin. lin.) τῶν ὑπαρχόντων 
μου κέ, δίδω (fin. lin.) μὲ τοῖς mrwxoic"] 9 ἐστι tt 
11 παρὰ χρῆμα sic ex indust* 12 [εὐγενὴσ] 14 
πολίται 15 [γνῶ] 20 [ἕτεροσ absgue 6] tv (270 
ἣν) 22 [κρινῶ] 23 darilnonitaver 31] 26 
init. [λέγω yap] Μη. [ἀπάὐτοῦ)] [ἐρεῖτε αὐτῶ 
81, 34 χρεῖνν 35 [ἐπιρρίψαντε"Ἵ 81 [πασῶν] dy 
40 [κεκράξονται)] 48 περιβαλούσιν sic 47 καθημέραν 
48 εὕρισκον [ἐξεκρέματο] 
-- ἐκείνων 
—eva NBLRW /am 1.33 69 ch g Bu vg codd" ((copt)) pers 
syr sin (om. eva λογον syr cu ae ffi) 
συνελογίζοντο NCD W (56 61) 254 d it ef ὃ [non e] syrr 
+ αὐτὸς (ante ἀπεδήμησε) Latit et De 
— ores fam 1.33 Paris” acd filg r (boh) 
sah arm syr cu sin Ambr bis [non diatess] 
ἀλλήλουσ ( Pro εαυτους) NBDLR fam 1.33.124 fee" Paris” 
ἐκείνουσ (Pro rovrovs) 1.28. 69.91.299 (om. D 76 247 435 
de sah boh) 
ἐγενήθη“ sic fin. lin, t+ 
+ οὖν ( fost ras) Sol? (+ yap 577 cu sin Ambr) ((Cf. sah 
doh ovon ovon srhest)) 


19 fin. > εἶπε τὴν παραβολὴν ταύτην NB(D)GL fam 13 ἴδον it ug copt 


aeth pesh (Cf syr cu, et sin xx 16) Diatess ex Matt. 
xxi 45 


Luke : 
xix 40 
41 
42 
43 | 
44 
45 
46 
47 
xx I . 
3 
5 
9 | 
13 
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xx 20 + τοὺσ (ante υποκρινομενους) Sol? ex errore gr evxaberovc 


umoxp. (Cf. copt) 

τὴ ἀρχὴ (sic) καὶ ἐξουσία (— τη sec.) Sol¥i4 cum Paris” 

22 ἡμᾶς (pronwv) fam 13 [non 124] 33 254 Contra latt 

‘licet nobis’ 

23 —tt pe πειραζετε NBL fam 1.116 Paris” 6 boh sah arm [non 
syrr aeth] 
24 δείξατε (270 επιδειξατε) 

Post δηναριον + οἱ δὲ ἔδειξαν" καὶ εἶπε" NCL fam 1 fam 13 al. 
¢ boh sah arm [non 577} + οἱ δὲ ἡνεγκαν πρὸς αὑτὸν δηναριον 
kat εἰπεν προς αὐτους Paris” Cf. Matt. xxii 19 οἱ δὲ προσήνεγκαν 
αὐτῷ δηνάριον εἰ Marc. xii 16 οἱ δὲ ἤνεγκαν 

25 εἶπε πρὸς αὐτοὺσ ( pro εἰπεν avros) tt NBL fam 1 fam 13 [non 
124] fer Paris” e goth (contra lat) 

26 ἔναντι (270 ἐναντίον) Solvia 

27 ἐπηρώτων (2270 ἐπηρωτησαν) B 124 (rell fam 13 ernpwrovr) Paris” a 

28 ἦ (Pro ἀποθανη sec.) (8) BLP fam 1.16 33 254 feer 
afflqgrgatug copt arm aeth (nv Paris”) 

30, 31% καὶ ὁ δεύτερος Kai ὁ τρίτοσ ἔλαβον αὐτήν" ( Pro και ehaBev o deur. την 
γυναικα Kat ovtos ἀπεθανεν atexvos* Kat ὁ τριτὸς ἔλαβεν avrny) 
(tt Confuse Bir) 

31% [ὡσαύτωσ usgue ad ἀπέθανον fin. cum t. γ.ἢ 

32 [ὕστερον 8¢] — παντων 

> καὶ ἡ γυνὴ ἀπέθανεν ( pro απ. και ἡ γυνὴ) 

33 —ow δὲ" aeffil syr cu sin (c autem sah 2/6 ne, rell 4/6 σε, 
sed boh own; pers iam) 

ἔσται (pro ywera) NDGLY fam 1.22.33 40 248 271 αἱ. ἐΐ εἰ ὃ 
ug copt syr acth arm 

34 —aroxpbas NBDL 124 Paris” syr it [non g] ug copt 

[γαμοῦσι καὶ] yapioxovra NBL 33.36 45 Paris” γῆον οὐ Evst* 

Orig Epiph Nyss Clem Eus 

35 γαμίζονται ( pro ἐκγαμίσκονται) NSDLORA fam 1.33. Paris” 
Evst 48 2°°* Clem 

36 init. οὐδὲ ABDLP 106 y** C/. bok (contra sah) 

ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἄγγελοι ( 2γ0 ἰσάγγελοι yap) 48/7, aeth Aphraat ws ayy. 
yap Paris” Cf. Tert similes enim erunt angelis (es), cum 
similes ang. fiant (Zarc) erunt βίους angeli (Marc alibi) 

— εἰσὶ TOU (Ὁ ὦ datt) 

+ καὶ ( ost θεου) : 

Ita codex: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀποθανεῖν ἔτι δύνανται" ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἄγγελοι εἰσὶ Bb 
καὶ τῆσ ἀναστάσεως υἱοὶ ὄντεσ. (t+ Recte Bir, non lucide Scho) 

37 ὁὲ (prods) Sol? a? (xat253),quandoe ( syr cu sin 

38 Ita: οὐκ ἔστι νεκρῶν θα" ἀλλὰ ζώντων: πάντεσ yap αὐτῶ ζῶσιν (tt) 
Sol. (Cf. a Orig Cypr) 

41 > εἶναι υἱὸν bad‘ G 

42 αὐτὸσ γὰρ 8a8 ( pro και avros δαβιὴὺ NBLR fam 1.33.124 Paris” 
1 boh sah Cyr 


Luke 
| 
} 
a 
ἷ 
| 
i 
Ἷ 
. 
i 
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+ τῶν (ante pahpov) DPW fam 13 [non 124] 71 247 Evst 49 
150 222 259 doh sah 
Ita: εἰ οὖν 848 κῦ' αὐτὸν καλεῖ, πῶς vide αὐτοῦ ἐστὶ = (tt Non 
accurate Bir Scho) Cf.qg 7774) αγη Ὁ 251 
cdeffilarm syr 
+ rove (ante ασπασμους) tt sah boh [Non Gr vid.) 
+ τὰσ (ante πρωτοκαθεδριασὶ sah boh [Non Gr vid.| 
πρωτοκλησίασ ἢ (om. Scho) 
xx 2, 6, 7, 8 [cum t.r.] τὸ δούλον sic 14 [δεῦτε] 17 ὃν 
18 ἐπ᾿ ἐκείνον sic 20 [παρατηρήσαντεσ] [λόγου εἰσ τὸ] 
22,25 καίσαρει tt 25 [ἀπόδοτε τοίνυ] 4 }ἠ6 [αὐτοῦ 
ῥήματοσ] 48 μωῦσὴσ 437 [μωσῆσ] 47 [κρίμα] 
ὁ (209 δ) Xaffm 2/3 syr%h vesh yt diatess Marc. xii 41 
et Orig 1/3 
> εἰσ τὸ γαζοφυλάκιον τὰ δῶρα αὐτῶν 
- και prim. 
λεπτὰ δύο NS BLOX¥Y 33 Paris” it?! [non ade] ug syrr copt 


> αὕτη καὶ πτωχὴ, 

πλείω ( fro πλεῖον) DQWX¥ min pauc. (πλειων al.) 

πάντα ( pro arava) 

λίθον ( Pro λίθῳ) N°LWX¥ αἱ. lat et d [non D8*] 

+6 xo (Post eyo εἰμι) inter gr. 
aur gat TertMare δὲς syysch pesh yt diatess et Matt. xxiv κα 
(‘Ego sum ego sum Chr.’ gers) 

— οὖν 

κατὰ τόπον᾽ (fro κατα romovs) Recte Bir. Om. Scho Sol? 
Cf. boh sah ambo wata asa 

> καὶ λοιμοὶ καὶ λιμοὶ ἔσοντα᾽ 1.308" Paris” Jatt syr cu sin 

Tert 

πάντων ( pro απαντων) 

+ rag (ante ovvaywyas) NBD sah et boh* (syr) 

ἀπαγομένους (270 ayouevous) tt NB L¥ fam 1 Paris” ὁ 
(abducentes; ducentur) 

[θέσθε οὖν] ἐν ταῖς καρδίισ = NABDLXW /am 1.33 Paris” it ug 
Cyr Did 

ἀντιστῆναι ἣ ἀντεἰπεῖν sic §=9N BL fam 13 Paris” ef gat sah arm ug 
Orig Did bis (cf. al. om. vel avremey, vel avrurrnvat) 

— και αδελῴφων Gai (γ᾽ mut.) 

— και συγγενων 13 63 118-209 245 435 Evst 20e7 

ἀπὸ (pro εκ) 69 [non al. vid) 

13243 2% [Nonal. gr-lat-syr-sah vid.| Sol cum boh*®® 
et Horner txt. Hippol. HierEzec 

— ἐν tert. (ante tw daw) 

ἄχρισοὗ sic (pro aypt) 

ἐν νεφέλαις ( pro ἐν νεφέλῃ) C 3 106* 239 243 247 254 Paris” 
cef (g)r** syr Tert (em των νεφελων N) 


| 
XX 42 
44 
46 
| 
xxi I 
2 " 
Orig | 
3 
Il 
12 
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xxi 28 γενέσθαι (γεινεσθαι 1) W) 
390 ὅτι ( Pro οταν) Solvia 
προβαλῶσι τὸν καρπὸν αὐτῶν ἤδη ( Pro mpoBadwow ηδη) (Ὁ sser 
d it Tert syr cu sin) Cf.a‘cum florient ase’. καρπὸν non 
ex Matt Marc. Diatess ex Matt, Conflant syr cu sin ex lat 
Cf. Tert™e™ Cuius etiam parabola subtexitur tenerescen- 
tium arborum iz caulem floris et dehinc florem frugis ante- 
cursorem,’ sed Jert™4r¢; Aspice ficum et arbores omnes. 
Cum fructum protulerint . . . 
33 [παρελεύσονται Pr.] παρελεύσονται Pro παρελθωσι. 'SBDLW 
33 (Alig latt et syrr copt verb idem ambobus locis utuntur) 
34 > καὶ émori ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶσ αἰφνίδιοσ SB DLR 77 Paris” 22 ug syr 
cu sin sah diatess Tert 
Pergit: 34/35 ἡ ἡμέρα ἐκείνη ὡς παγὶσ᾽ tt 
35 ἐπιστήσεται γαρ ( 270 γαρ επελευσεται) Sold (Deemorn... 
εἐπιστη. 34/35 of. sah boh et lat superven. superven.) 
36 ἀγρυπνεῖτε γρηγορεῖτε ( Pro aypumvere ovy) Sol. Cf. Iren; οἱ 
Mare, xiii 33 βλέπετε ἀγρυπνειτε. Vix 157 ex diatess (Luc) 
" κατίσχύσητε ( Pro καταξιωθητ)ὺ fam 1.33.36.57 
Paris” sah boh syr hier aeth [non syr-lat-Tert| 
— mavta 382 syrr (excepto hier) [Non diatess non latt non 
aeth non copt non pers| Habet Marcus. De rell., alig om. 
ravta, alig scrib. ravra mavra vel mavra tavta, Ormissio syrr 
Sorsan propter assimulationem ravra et παντα syriace. (Syr 
hier coda. tres habent παντα uno loco; altero om.cod. B) 
στῆναι (270 σταθηναι) 145 al? 
37 [rao δὲ νύκτασ] εἰσ ὄροσ ἐξερχόμενος ἠυλίζετο (pro τ. δε vux. εξερχ. 
ηυλ. εἰς τὸ opos) Sol? (Cf. Dd) Tert in elaeonem secedebat. 
ἐλαιὼν sictt Aal.etaolivetum (Cf xix 29 sed vide Post xxii 39) 
xxi 4 ἔβαλλον (Pro ἔβαλον) tt Μη. ἔβαλεν tt 7 μέλλει 
(Γ fam 1.124) 10 ἔθνος én’ ἔθ)" sic ΤΊ βασιλεῖα 


ἐπὶ βασιλεῖαν sic acc. 11 [φόβητρα τὲ καὶ σημεῖα ἀπ᾽ 
οὐνοῦ μεγάλα ἔσται. 12 ἕνεκεν 14 προμελετὰν 


15 ἱπάντεσ] 18 θρὴξ tt 19 [κτήσασθε] 20 [τὴν] 
inh, 22 [πληρωθῆναι] 24 πληρωθῶσιν Τῇ 
25 [ἠχούσησ] 29 συκὴν 29/30 iungit. 30 dn’ 
(pro ag’) ἐγγὺσ] 31 οὕτωσ tt 48 ὄρθριζε ΤῈ 
xxii 4 +jrov ἱεροῦ (fost στρατηγοῖσ) uf xxii 52 . (ΟΡ 37 106 235 242** 
245 251 syr pesh (aliter cu sin hier) + του λαου Laural*4 arm 
Cf. diatess. 
6 > [αὐτὸν] ἄτερ ὄχλου αὐτοῖο" NABCLY Paris” δ 11 
7 init. ἦν ( pro ηλθε) Solid (= persist) Non syrr hoc loco sed verba 
inter se commutari possunt 
8 ἀπέστειλεν ὁ δ cum 71 248 Laura™™* pesh (geth) 
diatess 


δ Lrimum scribebat librarius nosier κατα (1 Rescript. est ι. Sciebat ergo lect. var. 


2 
Luke : 
i 


Luke 
xxii 10 


12 
13 


14 


22 
23 
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ὅπου (pro ot) (cf. Marc. xiv 14) dubi(DIAA efc ov) 
sed in quam ‘zt 2] (ac ny NBCLY Paris”), in qua ὦ (g) (εν 
η X), qua a 

καὶ éxewoo Tt : 

εἶπεν (Pro ειρηκεν) Χ71 240 244 248 al. syrr latt pl et 8 super 
As ειρηκεν [sed adr, dixerat] (Cf Marc. xiv 16 et diatess) 

ἀνέπεσεν + ὁ it Sol¥id cum syr*h vesh diatess (aeth) 

— δωδεκα N*BD it pl sah 5/6 syr cu sin [non pesh hicr 
diatess non aeth| 

απὸ τοῦ viv (270 on) Cf. Tisch ad loc. 

+ ταύτησ (fost apmedov) cum sah® (1/6) boh(omn.vid.). 
[Of this produce of the vine syr cu aeth ; of this fruit (— of 
the vine) syr sin. Cf. Matt. xxvi 29 εκ rovrov του yew. ts 
apn. ut diatess ‘ of this the juice of the vine’ ex Matt. Abest 
‘this’ ix Marc. xiv 25 “εκ του γεν. rns apr.’ 

οὗ ( pro ὅτου) 

εὐχαριστήσαο, ἔκλασε sic interpunct. tt 

ὅτι ὁ μὲν vide τοῦ ἀνού κατὰ τὸ ὡρισμένον πορεύεται" 

ἐστὶν ( pro εἴη) Salvi cum fam 1 (nv 74 89 90 258 Paris”) 

+ δωδεκα ( Post θρονων) 

ἑώς ( pro πριν η) NBLT fam 13 al. et Paris” ὃ donec super 
Δὲ πριν ἡ (ews οὐ KM ΧΗ, ews orov D) 

ἀπαρνήση pe εἰδέναι ( Pro ἀπ. μὴ εἰδέναι pe) tt Male Bir Scho an. 
μὴ pe ειδεναι. — μη codex et NBLMTXII*¥ σ΄. dat syr boh 


35 fin. oP ἑνόο Bet unc’® [Non®DLUA] 


36 


37 


39 


41 


42 


43/44 


ἀγοράσει (270 ayopacata) jam 13 αἱ. 
(emet 41) arm 

SNABDHLQTWX /am 1 12 59 247 258 Paris” bd/r 

sah boh aeth Contra it pl syrr arm 

καὶ yap τὸ (270 καὶ yap τὰ TF B(D) LOT W fam 1 (4) sah 
boh syr cu sin hier arm (contra syr pesh rell latt) 

+ αὐτῶ (post enor) blq aeth syrr diatess boh 9/20 [Non Gr, 
non al. latt sed lat ‘ At (ad) ille dixit’ Cf. d Illi autem dixerunt, 
“77 ad illi dixerunt] 

ἡκολούθησαν δὲ αὐτῶλοὶ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ sic pr. man. tt (--- και 
B*V al. aeth [habent syrr latt)) 

[καὶ αὐτὸς] + δὲ Sol¥'4 cum boh codd* (cf. D sah) 

ἀπέστη (pro ἀπεσπάσθη) G (απεσταθὴ Ὦ)  recessit @/, 
secessit ¢, discessit fr 

παρένεγκε sic ( pro mapeveyxeiv) B Der T( (al. ἐξ ΚΤΙΙΜ ἘΠ παρενεγκαι)) 
it pl et 8 contra M8 [non d| Cf. copt syr 

τοῦτο τὸ ποτήριον Lust 48 49 df f τουτὸ 


To ποτ. Touro) acth sah (boh) {contra reli et it et syrr Orig 
Dion 


γινέσθω tt 
Habet sine ulla nota susp.onp ond in marg (Absunt canones 
Eus omnino in propinquo) 


ΝΗ 
7 | 
18 | 
19 
Ε 
3° j 
34 
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καὶ ἐγένετο ( pro ἐγ. δε) NVX fam 1 239 Cc it ug (copt syrr) 
arm aeth 

τὸ pac αὐτῶ, (pro ὁ ἱδρὼς αὐτοῦ) (Recte Scho, et Bir lect var, 
male in N.T.) Solvid (Cf. 8 Justin) 


καὶ ἰούδασ ὁ καλούμενοσ ἰσκαριώτησ ( pro και o dey. wovdas) Recte 
Bir. Confuse Scho. (Ὁ fam 1 239 it ug) (cf. syr) 

προῆγεν avrova (270 mponpyxero avrav) + Recte Bir, male Scho de 
avutTous 

48 init. i@ de (pro ὁ δε Ἰησους) NBLXT gat etc). Om. copul. 

Paris” syrr ug™ sah pl 

εἰϊπατάξομεν sic pr. man. tt Utrumque ad leg., sed man. 
rubr. = αι, vult ergo** ti cum emend* 

ἐάσατε ( pro ἐᾶτε) tt W fam 13.57 latt alig (Satis est syr) 

καὶ ἁψάμενοσ τοῦ πληγέντοσ καὶ τὸ οὖσ ἀφηρημένου (sic, male Bir 
Scho αφηρημενον) ἰάσατο (pro και ἁψαμ. του ὠτιου αὐτου ιασατο 
avrov) Sol. 
percussus fuerat. Cf. pers: lesus ei dixit usque ad hunc 
terminum. Et venit AD SAUCIUM et auriculum eius sanavit. 
[Syr cu sin simpliciter cum gr mult; Matt Marc Io om.] 


πρὸς ( pro én’) 


ἐξήλθατε 


> τῶ ἱερῶ μεθ᾿ ὑμῶν D 248 scr? d sah boh [non syrr latt| 
— μεθ υμων Paris™ 
— αὑτὸν Séc. 


τὴν οἰκίαν 


ὑτῶ ( Post ἠκολουθει 
= des A thc ’} D fam 13 al. pe. it syrr aeth (copt) 
—avrov prim 
unc” fvg] 
+ rio (post δε 
- τισ παιδισκη) 
τι ( pro δὴ) Τῇ 
Lh vg!) 
— 6 (ante adexrwp) Plur et boh (non sah) 
—omerpos Dd[non gat] (In sah ord non τω πετρω και ὑυπεμνησθη o 
πετροσ sed metpoo πετροσ Seg,ifa: ENETPOC ANETPOC Prareeve) 
Diatess ‘\ooked steadfastly at Cephas. And Simon’ 
ὁὲ (pro ὡς) 
(vide supra xx 37) 
Post φωνῆσαι + onpepov SBKLMTXQ 13 Wetst” 
248 Paris” al. sah 4/6 boh ὁ ffl ug® Aiatess (om. xxii. 34] syr sin 
[Contra rell, it syrr arm diatess arab (cf. xlix 17 et χὶν 27)] 


— 0 merpos 


αὐτὸν (fro τὸν 34 39 42 Paris” [non al. 
min?) it?! ug sah boh arm syr sin [Contra unc" gr8 syr sch 
pesh aeth] avrov τον ἰιησουν 124 syr cu 


D fam 1.22.69-124 al.? (Cf. latt syrr) 


G.Dadg Cf. Let syrsh vesh diatess: qui 


NGHRA al (ad) 


mult (om. claus DY syrr aeth it pl) 


NBDKLTA abcdefilg8 arm [Contra 


ND o1 239 Evst 15 (ὁν 253) 1: vg?! quid (quod 


Evst1819 Vide aeth (aeth** qui) Cf. syr 


— be 
| 
| 54 
55 
56 
60 
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συνέδριον (pro πρεσβυτεριον) Salvia (Cf. trsl. συνεδριον Mc. 
xv I syr) 
μετὰ τῶν ἀρχιερέων Kal γραμματέων (270 apxiepes τε και ypapparers) 
Solvit cum sah boh 

ἀπήγαγον ( pro avnyayor) 8B T fam 13 Paris™ Laura’ 
al. a (dedux.) Orig ( 21 duxerunt e¢ N nyayov, cd addux. 

γ perdux., Zert¢ perductus efiam xxiii. 1) 
τὴν συναγωγὴν (pro το συνεδριον) Soli4 (Cf. syr) (consen- 

sum 270 concilium ἐς so/us cum Tert consessum) 

αὐτῶν (270 εαυτων) t Recte Bir. Om. Scho 
ἐπερωτήσω + ὑμῖν tt = syrr et diatess [Non Gr-lat] + vpas 
soli fam 13 (251) Paris” 77, copt et aeth Ambr 1/2 (con- 

fuse Dd) 
[μοι] ---- amodvonre (NBLT) fam 1 22 Paris” sah boh ((Tert)) 
ug) [Non syr it] 
ἀμὴν ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν" ἀπάρτι (sic) ὄψεσθε τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ dvou" καθήμενον 
(fro απο του νυν εσται o wos του ανθρωπου καθημενος) Solvia 
Cf. Matt. xxvi 64 Marc. xiv 62 et diatess. [AMODO acdr 
(pro Ex hoc)] 

xxii 2 ἀνελῶσν 3,31 caravac 4 [αὐτὸν παραδῶ αὐτοῖσ] 
12 ἀνώγεων 16 [ἐξ αὐτοῦ] 17 fin.[éavroic] 18 


[γεννήματοσ] 20 [ὡσαὔτως (sic) καὶ τὸ 
[ἐκχυνόμενον"] 23 [συζητεῖν] 26 οὕτωσ. 


[γενέσθω] 20 καὶ ἐγὼ 30 καθήσεσθε Τῇ (Male 
Bir Scho) ἰ[κρίνοντεσ rao δώδεκα φυλὰς τοῦ] AN 41 
σινιᾶσαι 32 ἐκλίπη [στήριξον] 35 βαλλαντίου tt 
πείρασ Τῇ 36 βαλλάντιον tt ὀὀπείραν ΤΊ 39 
[τῶν ἐλαιῶν] vide supra xix 29 xxi 37 (45, 46 cum 
t.7.] 40 περὶαυτὸν sic 52 [618] καθημέραν 55 
συνκαθισάντων t+ [ἐν μέσω αὐτῶν 61 [τοῦ λόγου 
τοῦ Kv’ 63 δαίροντεσ [64, 65 cum t.r.] 7 
χρεῖαν [ἔχομεν μαρτυρίας] 
ἤγαγον ( pro ἤγαγεν) 
πρὸς πιλάτον (Pro em τον mA.) προς L Laura! y8ersem Peer Jatt 
(ad) ; — τὸν D d Jatt 
tov λαὸν (270 το ebvos) Sol¥i4 cum Cyr etlg plebem (Cf. 
syr et aeth™t populos) 
[καίσαρι] φόρον ΑΚΜῈΠ 15 106 syrr copt (7) 
ἀπεκρίθη αὐτῶ ( Pro amoxpies avtw en) tt fam τ a(d) p gat 
ug® boh pl 


ἐνίσχυον (pro επισχυον) tt DH 69 οἱ /at: invalescebant 
(sed d fortius dicebant 270 Aeyovres, ef syr Clamabant 
et dicebant) 


[θέλων] ἐξ ἱκανῶν χρόνων NBDLT Paris” Laura!™* cd arm sah 
— πολλα SBDKLMTTIO fam t Paris” sah boh syr cu sind 
(— πολλα + famam aeth ; — πολλα + frequenter a arm) 

ἐλπίζειν τί (pro ἤλπιζέ τι) T 433 [non copt sed cf. δολ] 
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Luke 
xxiii 14 > dv κατηγορεῖτε κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ αἴτιον (Pro attiov, ὧν Karny. Kat αὐτου) 


Salvia (of. Ὁ d 69) 

15 ἀνέπεμψε yap αὐτὸν πρὸς Hwan ©=NBKLMTTII 13-69 [contra 124- 
346] Laura™* (Paris) αἱ. 130! (Aiat goth) aur ug"®° boh, 
sah (amplius). Conflant 

jin. + ἐν (ante avrw) fam 13 al. cd(f)(r) (60h) (aliter sah) 
18 ἀνέκραγον (pro ἀνεκραξαν)Β NBLT 124 Paris” a[non D d] arm Cyr 
αὐτὸν" (pro τοῦτον) Sol? (Cf. diatess*t ‘ Take him from us take 

him’, sed D d aipe rovrov αιραι rovroy, tolle hunc tolle hunc) 


19 —twat (Recte Bir, negl. Scho) sah 8/9 (ovctacse, 
1/9 tectacsc) doh (ovujyooptep) (( syr cu sin; cf. syr 
pesh diatess) 


20 δὲ ow) NABDLT 124 Paris” Laura™* doh sah it ug (syr) 
προσεφώνησεν + αὐτοῖσ NBLT (fam 13) Laura™* a sah boh 
aeth syrr (Ὁ d Paris” ; 69 it 21 ug) diatess: 
21 σταύρωσον semel WU αδε, 71 arm aeth vg" boh® 
24 Sol? και (—6) NBL Paris” 22 ug aeth syr cu 


sin arm boh (cf. sah) 
25 —avros Unc sah bohad8 (contra syrr diatess aeth arm 
vell latt) 
ὃν καὶ ἡτοῦντο ( pro ὃν ἠτοῦντο) Sol¥i4 cum arm (Cf. syr) [non lat] 
26 — του (ante epxopevov) 


+ «ai (ante ἐπεθηκαὶῪ  —‘Sol¥'" cum aeth et latt et syr pesh (Cf. 
diatess diserte ex Matt. xxvii 32 et Luc. xxiii 26) 
28 7rsf.é it in loc post στραφεὶσ δὲ. CD c** al. pauc. y** d syrr 
aeth arm (Cf. sah, non boh latt Pp p)) 
ἐπεμοὶ sic (pro én’ ἐμέ) 29 71 248 (Cyr) 
κλαύσατε ( fro κλαιετε SEC.) Tt Male Bir (N.T. et Var lect) 
κλαίσατε, male Scho κλαίσατε (270 κλαιετε Prim.) Salvia 
29 > ἡμέραι ἔρχονται (270 epy. ny.) NCX 7172? sah [Non boh 
syr lat nec D «ἢ 
Explicat l om, et ventres: ‘beatae 
+ ai οὗ τίκτουσαι (ost στειραι) pe quae non PEPERERVNT 


Solvid i 
et ubera quae non nutrierunt’ 
ἔτεκον (pro ἐγεννησαν) Sol.) (47 Be. ster. ET VENTRES qui 


Φ' syrr et () non GENVERVNT .. .’) 
[ἐθήλασαν] 
30 πεόατε . 
33 ἦἤλθον(ζγοαπηλθο)ὺ NBCLOQY(D) 3369-124 251597 Laura’ 
syr it ug Mcion 
λεγόμενον (270 καλουμενον) tt CGXA al. 7, gat vg** dicitur 
Mcion 


+ δύο (ante xaxovpyouvc) tt 28 ὁ ug?™ sah Tert™*¢ alludens 
(+ opov D+simuld) Cf. aeth. Cf. Matt Mc et diatess. 
(illos reos ¢) 

τὸν μεν... τὸν δὲ (270 ov μεν... ον δὺὴ Sol? cum W (ον pev... τὸν de) 

Evst 48 (Lat unum...unum) Matteis... εἷς; Marc ἕνα. .. ἕνα. 


Luke 
xxiii 33 


34 


35 


38 


51 


53 


54 


55 


xxiv I 


4 
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ἐξευωνύμων sic ( pro ἐξ ἀριστερῶν) C*LNQY fam 13 28 33 48 
Evst5o (Cf. Matt Mc) 

[Habet sine ulla nota susp.| Marg τιη ad xxiii 33, τιθ τκ τκα om. 
(erroribus), τκβ ad xxiii 35. Ergo rx vel rea ad xxiii 34 
αὐτὸν καὶ (pro και sec. ante οἱ apxovres) fami fam 13 al. dit 

ug sah syrr pers arm 
— συν avros NBCDLOX¥Y 33 47 69 346? 597 Paris” Evst 
47 it aeth sah boh syr*eh vesh hier (Contra syr™ arm pers 
af [hiat goth\ aur) Vide diatess 
ὁ vidc τοῦ θῦ ( Pro ὁ του θεου exdexros) '  Recte Bir. Om. Scho. 
Sol¥it cum (6) diatess. cf. Matt. xxvii 40 (Neglex. 157 Tisch 
Horner) Conflant fam 13 Paris” Laura™* (c) dlr copt arm 
> καὶ ἑβραϊκοῖσ᾽ καὶ popaixoios Ord (Cf. 
¢ diatess soli ord: Hebr-Gr-Lat) 
— woe y**" sah boh aeth vg" {non al. latt| 
+ καὶ [ante θεωροῦντεσ sic] ἢ Recte Bir. Om. Scho. Sol cum 
(fam.13) Of. latt mult et syr cu sin arm et videbant (aliter 
syrsch pesh diatess ‘when they saw’, cf etiam sah boh 
aeth) 
συγκατατιθέμενος tt 
τῆ βουβουλὴ ( pro τῇ βουλῇ) ΤῈ 
ἀριματθαίας sic tt 
+ αὐτὸς ( Post δὲ καὶ) } 
— και avros ( fost προσεδεχετοὴ om 
αὐτὸν (270 αὐτὸ prim.) _U alig etag (corpus D cd aeth) 
ἐνετύλιξε (— αὐτὸ sec.) HX αἱ. latt arm 
+ καθαρὰ ( fost σινδόνι) Sam 13 [non 124] 61 mg p ug? syr 
pesh® b(novam) Cf. Matt. xxvii 59 
αὐτὸν (pro αὐτὸ tert. post eOnxev) NBCD vg it [non c] 
> οὐδεὶσ οὐδέπω 
-- και sec. ΑΟϑβυποῖδ 4) al.cum sah (Cf.c‘ante sabbatum’, 
aeth ‘ut illusceret sab.’) 
ai (pro xa prim.) B(L)PX fam 1.12 fam 13 16 22.33 40 597 
Paris” Laura™* Evst 7.12 al. copt (syr). (Οὗ Ὁ d al. δε dvo) 
xxiii 7 ὄντα 10, 49 εἰστήκεισαν 12 pera (270 per’) tt 
προὑπῆρχον Sic 16,17 [cum γ.} πανπληθεῖ tt 
av sic pr. man. tt 18/19 Adbsgue interpuncto 
27 [at καὶ ἐκόπτοντο] 29 στείραι 31 [ἐν τῶ ὑγρῶ] 
32 κακούργοι 34 οἶδασι sic acc ut in Evan 28. 
[κλῆρον] 35 εἰστήκει 36 [ἐνέπαιζοἢΖῇ 40 [ἐπε- 
τίμα αὐτῶ λέγων 41 ὧν ἥ. ἔπραξεν tt 43 [σήμερον 
μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἔση] 45 [cum t. γ.} 46 [παραθήσομαι 
47 [ἐδόξασε] 48 ra στήθι tt §2 τῶ σῶμα 58 οὗ 
(pro οὗ [παρασκευὴ] 
βαθέωσ Τῇ 
[ἦλθον ἐπὶ τὸ] μνημεῖον tt NC*F XA 346 Evst 44 αἱ. 
> ἄνδρεσ δύο 
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Luke 
xxiv 5 τὰ πρόσωπα NBC*DGLX11 1 [non fam] 33.42 al.? d (gat 
aur al.? vulti) [non rell latt] arm syr (aeth) 
10 καὶ (270 ai sec. ante eheyov) Solid cum aeth diatess (et sah 
1/4+ne) 
18 —6 (ante εἷς) 


+ ἐξ αὐτῶν ( post εἷς) IP fam 13 28 33 229** Paris” syrr omn 
aeth arm sah, boh (codd 14) abd (contra D8) ffl r [non gat 
teste Heer| Cyr diatess 

— ἐν (ante ἵλῃ μ) 

Ι9 ὧς (fro bc) tt KT to 18 51 54 57 66 74 83 90 243 433" " 
Evst 19 40" bis (quid 27) 

20 » αὐτὸν rapédoxav A(D)KPWI11 fam] fam 13 Laura’ 
247 (latt ug) Aug 

22 — εξ npov tt Dd aeth et pers. [Non al. vid. Non diatess| 

24 εἶπων ( pro εἶπον) tt absque interpuncto inter εἰπὼν et αὐτὸν 

27 διερμήνευεν tt 

fin. αὐτοῦ ( pro eavrov) tt 
28 προσεποιήτω sic (tt Bir Scho mporeronro) Cf. a (syr) 
28/29 Lenore sine interpunct. tt 

30 ηὐλόγησε TH NAD 13-346 131 243 αἱ. 

32 ἔλάλη tt KM αἱ. 

34 > ὅτι ὄντως ἠγέρθη ὁ Ke’ tt NBDLP¥ 1 [zon 118-200] 25 
Paris” Laura! acd fr syr diatess arm aeth boh (sah f on 
ovrwa ὁ KE nyepOn) — ovrws 258" bel 

36 ὁ κί (fro o ιησους) Her boh ἈΕῚ (Dom. lesus aeth syr hier 
Om. SBDL af 130! abed fl sah boh®4™ syr 
cu sin [sed ὁ ιησους diatess separans 36* 36” ex 70. xx 19] 

39 bara (pro ὀστέα) tt DN 33 EpiphMare 1/2 

40 ἔδειξεν (270 ened.) tt SBGHLNX al. Cyr Dam (Om. vers 
D αὁ 4477} syr cu sin) 

42 [καὶ ἀπὸ μελισσίου κηρίον] 

42,43 κηρίον καὶ λαβὼν iungit absque interpuncto 

44 init.xat εἶπεν αὐτοῖσ (pro εἰπε δε avros) tt D Laura a(cde 
¢ gat aur) syr pesh hier aeth diatess (non copt| (—copul. 
sah 1/5 bff boh syr cu sin) 

+ μου (fostroyx) ABDKLNXII¥ 33 Paris” ς.53 417 dim 
gat Bp aeth sah boh 12/24 syr hier Hil (Contra om: 
vell et syrr arm it Iren Cypr Aug diatess) Gr. λογοι(μογ)ογο 

48 ὑμεῖδέστὲ sic pr. man. (δε om. primum) tt —de NBC*L 
Paris” sah boh 24/25 syr hier vg™ 

49 [καὶ ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ] ἐξαποστελλῶ sic acc. (tt Male Bir Scho ἐξαποστέλλω) 
Cf. L 243 258 Evst 15 18 19 50 ag, aur ug* vgixt sah boh 
(fut. habentes) εξαπ. 8° BLXA 

ὅτου ( pro οὗ) D 1 [non fam] 

50 —efwo (Non lucide Bir) NBC*L 1 [non fam] 33 Paris” ae 
(quasi bethaniam) p» arm (syr) Cosm Aug boh® (Dubium 

copt. Habent sah codd ehod et rell codd boh, sed cf. Horner 


Luke 
ad loc in Boh (melius quam in notulis sah) ayenov eboX 
= forsan εξηγαγεν avrovs magis guam ἡγαγεν avrous εξω) 
xxiv 1 [καὶ river σὺν airaic] 3 οὐχ᾽ ἑῦρον sic 6 οὐκέστιν 
ὧδε ἀλ᾽ λήγέρθη sic 11 [τὰ ρήματα αὐτῶν]ὀ ἡὙπίστουν 
12 [Habet cum t.r.] 14 ὠμίλουν 19 [vafwpaiov] 
20 κρῖμα 21 ἡλπίζομεν 23 εὑρούσαι sic 24 
οὕτως sic tt [Habet xa tert] 28 [πορρωτέρω] 
32 [καὶ ac] 36 [καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖσ᾽ εἰρήνη ipiv] 39 
[Gre αὐτὸς ἐγώ εἶμι] εἴδετε + (Bir, non Scho) 42 
ὁπτοῦ 43 jin. ἔφαγε" τῇ 46 οὕτως prim. tt 
[καὶ οὗτωσ sic ἔδει] 49 [δύναμιν ἐξ ὕψουσΠπ᾿ἠ δι [καὶ 
ἀνεφέρετο εἰσ τὸν οὐνοὺ] 53 [αἰνοῦντεσ καὶ εὐλογοῦντεσ] 
[iio | 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE ODES AND PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 


In April 1912 Professor Burkitt published in this JourNat a collation 
of Dr Rendel Harris’s text with that of a MS which he had discovered 
among the Nitrian collection at the British Museum. In comparing the 
two manuscripts, I have noted further differences, and have made an 
attempt to read some verses of the Psalms beyond those noted by 
Professor Burkitt. It seemed worth while to make this attempt since 
the new manuscript in this way furnishes a large addition to our 
knowledge of the Syriac version.’ 


1 It should be noted in passing that in the following instances Professor Burkitt 
has made his collation with the first edition of the Harris text, not with the second 
as he stated :-— 


Ode 18. 17. The 2nd ed. has aOmhars=> not ~ombhaarass 
Ode 21.5. The and ed. has 9.259 not Bais 

Ode 23. 7. The 2nd ed. has wombs 5 

Ode 29. 8. The 2nd ed. has not 

Ode 31. 9. The 2nd ed. has pay ἘΣ. not γα ἧς. 

Ode 42. 2, The 2nd ed. has not code’ 

Psalm 2. 19. The 2nd ed. has rela not -λιο 

Psalm 13, 5. The 2nd ed. has μείω ὀνὸν not γἀτοδιῶοῦν. 

Psalm 17. 37. The 2nd ed. has ,qaaaq not τώ: ἢ 
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In the following places I differ from Professor Burkitt in his reading 
of the British Museum manuscript, here denoted by N :— 

Ode 23. 4. oa aso in notes is a printer’s error for co ah 

Ode 23. 9. For the sake of clearness read Ὅλ ΞΟ secundo. 

Ode 25. το. sloaals is a slip for slasals 

Ode 28. 1. Burkitt reads 


Ode 28, το. galas] gare gals N (sic) evidently a transcriber’s 
slip for pir’ Aaks which Burkitt reads. 


Ode 31. 7. Also N. 
Burkitt adds (? M\sa), but against this compare the formation of 
final Nin (Ps, Sol. 17%"), 
Ode 38. 2. fr. N. 
Burkitt reads ras 
Ode 39. 9. Ν. 
Burkitt reads 
Ode 40. 5. 
I owe this reading to Dom Connolly, It is anticipated by Professor 
Burkitt's English ‘Translation (p. 385). In his text he gives 
Psalm 2. 2. Ν. 
Burkitt reads 
Psalm 2. 5. aera] dishora N. 
Burkitt reads Marva 
Psalm 2. 38. 


These words which Professor Burkitt says N omits are in the 
margin of Ν, 


The following variants Professor Burkitt has omitted to notice. 
Ode 18. 16. οὐντο N. 


18. om. N. 


Ode το. 7. τέλη] rela Ν. 
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Ode 21. 1. 
Ode 23. 5. N. 
Ode 24. τ. N. 
3. Qdusa] duse N. 
3. N. 
Ν. 
. 4. + Aw Ν. 
13. διὰ » N. 
Ode 33. 5. Ν. 
Ode 35. 2. Atey N. 
3. τέλοαϑϑ) N. 
Ode 42. 18. Ν, 
In the Psalms Professor Burkitt only gives a selection of readings, 
We may add the following :— 
Psalm 2. το. N. 
12. N. 
14. wens] N. 
30. N. 
39. sana] tans Ν (sic). 
Psalm 10. 5. πέσζϑιτ' Ν. 
Psalm 11. 5. Ν. 
7. om. N. 
8. Ν. 
Psalm 12. 6. τῶν duns] N. 
Psalm 13. 2. N. 
3. 10m ,Adusa] Ν. 
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Psalm 13. 3. 


pio] om. N. 


Psalm 14. 2. 


Psalm 15. 4. 
5. 
6. 


Ν. 
. 7. N agrees with Harris's MS in beginning v. 7 


after 


reali’) 


Ν. 
πέσοι 15:2] Ν. 
Ν. 
om. 


The whole of Psalm 16 is lost through mutilation of the bottom of 
fol. 152* and the top of fol. 152°. 


Psalm 17. 10. 


12. 


Ν. 
1:9] 77. aco Ν. 


. «δον Ν. 

. aac Ν. 

=o] rico N. 


N. 
Ν. 


Ν. 


. οὐ Ν. 


. Ν. 
φδιοδι} N. 


| 
| 5 
6 
15 
17 
19 
2 
22. 
24 
26 
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Psalm 17. 28. πω) room N. 
N. 
N. 
29. shasta} N. 
30. N. 
32. ,mdssaazia Ν, 
33. N. 
37. wel ar] mlara Ν. 
We come now to the newly transcribed verses :— 
As asam mals 38 
ama 41 τον wine 40 


δι misanl pans aim 44 


1 MS has\ 


-- 


| 
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wr 49 «ἐξα. 5.59 
sax ὦ Psalm 18. 60 

asacasal 5 wer’ ula 


δ whataas 
The rest of the manuscript is totally illegible. 


Duncan WILLEY. 


Tége IN PAPIAS. 


First let me express the gratification which I feel that Mr Colson 
has drawn attention, in the last number of this JouRNAL, to the 
testimony of Papias respecting St Mark. ‘Too many men, I think, 
are attempting to solve the Synoptic Problem from internal evidence 
alone. This is exactly the mistake which St Augustine made with 
disastrous results. The results, I feel sure, will be not less disastrous 
now if men persist in ignoring the testimony of History. 

Next let me suggest that the ancient rhetoricians have not been quite 
so much neglected by Classical men at Cambridge, as Mr Colson 


a 
| 
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supposes. When I lectured in Classics, I gave a regular course on 
the rhetoricians, and my successor does so now. It is not from igno- 
rance that I have consistently maintained that Papias declares St Mark 
to be defective in chronological and not in rhetorical order. 

If Mr Colson, instead of confining his remarks to the two words 
οὐ τάξει, had examined the explanation of those words which Papias 
immediately offers, I think that his conclusions would have been 
different. St Mark (Papias asserts) was deficient in order, because 
he was not a follower of our Lord, but only of St Peter. That is to 
say, St Mark got his information second hand, and took no pains to 
verify and correct it. He attempted nothing more than to copy 
St Peter. And why was St Peter defective ‘in order’? Because 
(Papias tells us on the authority of ‘the elder’) he was not composing 
a formal history of our Lord, but only produced certain lessons, as 
his disciples required them. Rhetorical order, however, depends upon 
rhetorical training and not upon first-hand knowledge. If St Mark’s 
Gospel was arranged badly from the rhetorical point of view, why 
should Papias attribute the failure to St Mark’s lack of knowledge, 
when the fault evidently lay in his lack of skill ? 

But St Mark’s Gospel in my opinion is by no means badly arranged. 
I do not know any method by which it could be made a more readable 
book by rearrangement, except in a few short details, such as putting 
into a climax the list of vices mentioned in vii 21-23. St Mark’s 
Gospel has always been unpopular, as compared with the other Gospels, 
not because it is faultily arranged, but because St Mark took no pains 
to collect materials. The fault lies in εὕρεσις and not in τάξις. St Mark 
neglected to supply us with an account of our Lord’s birth, infancy, 
and boyhood. He does not give us the Sermon on the Mount, the 
speeches (except one), the longer Parables, the Lucan ‘Stories’, the 
Resurrection Appearances. Fidelity to St Peter has cost him dear. 
Granted that the early loss of the concluding verses damaged the book, 
the damage was slight and might have been overlooked, if St Mark had 
collected new materials which existed in abundance at the time, but 
have now perished. He might have kept a commonplace book, as 
St Luke and the redactor of St Matthew probably did. Even if he had 
made use of the materials which make St Matthew and St Luke so 
popular, he would have had more readers. At present it is only to 
a critic that his simple record is invaluable. To our eyes even the 
embellishments of the ‘trito-Mark’ have failed to corrupt it. 

However ‘narrow-minded’ Papias was, he was a Bishop of the 
Church and was compelled by opposition and persecution to defend 
his treasures. He did not regard St Mark with a critical eye, but had 
a practical aim. For what was his object in calling attention to 
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St Mark’s defect? Had he any wish to brand St Mark as a failure and 
advise Christians not to waste time in reading him? Certainly not, or 
he would not have gone out of his way to declare that St Mark made 
no mistakes except in the one matter of ‘ order’. 

We must remember that the Harmonists were at work. With mis- 
taken zeal they endeavoured to defend the Gospels by assimilating the 
readings. When St Mark or St Luke differed from St Matthew, they 
corrected the text. In Cod. D St Luke’s Genealogy is actually changed 
into St Matthew’s with inverted order and gaps filled in. All these 
changes were evidently made to give the enemy no chance. At a later 
date Tatian drew up his Diatessaron to reduce the field of controversy. 
He was only doing what St Matthew and St Luke had done before him 
—blending into one narrative four Sources, and finally resolving all 
chronological difficulties. 

But although by these questionable methods a ‘ fence was set about’ 
the Gospels, there remained in the time of Papias one serious dis- 
crepancy. ‘The chronology of the fourth Gospel differed very materially 
from that of the Synoptists. And, if the Synoptists were wrong, 
as Papias probably believed; the fault lay with St Mark, whom 
the others had taken as their guide. No paltering with the text could 
cure this fault. It was fundamental and, if left alone, it would be fatal. 
The four pillars could not stand unless some explanation were offered. 
Hence came the anxiety of Papias to explain the exact extent of the 
difference. He upholds St John by declaring St Mark to be wrong. 
He explains St Mark’s fault by shewing the circumstances under which 
St Peter worked. If you want chronology, he tells you that you must 
look to St John: if you want isolated pictures you may look to St Mark. 

Whether we agree with this verdict or not, we must admit that it 
explains the situation. Papias was not a modern reviewer, coldly 


examining the merits and defects of the Evangelists. It was a matter 


of life and death to him and to his flock to support them. ‘Silly’ he 
may have been, but he knew where danger lay, and he gave his disciples 
the weapon wherewith to defend themselves. 


ARTHUR WRIGHT. 
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REVIEWS 


A QUIETIST CHURCH. 


The Church and the Divine Order. By JouN Oman, Hon. M.A. 
(Cantab.), D.D. (Edin.). (Hodder & Stoughton, 1911.) 


Tuis is a most valuable book by the Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at Westminster College, Cambridge, stimulating, suggestive, 
and individual, with some of the obscurity and ruggedness of the 
seer, but with much of the seer’s vision. Not the least part of its 
value is the way in which it cuts across certain cherished preposses- 
sions of our time, sometimes with an almost piquant combination of 
pungency and humility. The harmonious spiritual developement 
which avoids exorbitant demands finds no favour with Dr Oman. 

‘The danger is not of touching reality too intensely or even too 
exclusively at one point, but of refusing to touch reality at all. Men 
are not kept right in religion by being encyclopaedic but by being 
sincere. That is the one thing needful to which all else shall be 
added, for it will find its fullness of life in God. It is, therefore, 
no justification for indifference to any fellow-Christian that we regard 
him as extreme.’ 

In this spirit he takes up the problem of the Church—its nature, its 
true unity, its historic task—which, he says, has been forced upon us by 
‘the return of a large section of the Church of England to the idea 
of the Church as one continuous external organization’. His method is 
to disengage the true idea, as he conceives it, by a discussion of 
its various historical manifestations, beginning with the Jewish Pre- 
paration, and concluding with the Task of the Present. ‘This is certainly 
better than any more a friori treatment, but it does not blind the reader 
to the fact that the whole is governed by a certain definite conception of 
what the Church exists for, a conception which is used as a touchstone 
throughout the whole process. The nature of the Church is not deduced 


_ from its history. Rather the history of Christianity is judged by the true 


view of the Ecclesia. The book is, in fact, prophetic history, not Dogmen- 
geschichte. ‘That is perhaps why it is so refreshing. Faith is more 
vitalizing than learning. It is not that Dr Oman does not carry a very 
considerable weight of scholarship. ‘There is evidence of much study 
and pondering on every page, and the reader is conscious of the 
enormous advantages with which all the critical work of the last fifty 
years has furnished us. But the fruit is gathered and made to serve 
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a religious, and in the true sense of the word a theological, purpose. 
Dr Oman goes straight to the first principles. On the first page we 
read, ‘ Our differences do not concern the Church, but the doctrines of 
God and of salvation upon which our views of the Church rest’. 

The view of God upon which this book rests bears strong traces 
of the influence of Ritschl. It is nowhere quite clearly stated, but 
it may be said to be the idea of the Divine Will of the Old Testament, 
immensely softened and transformed by the addition of the New Testa- 
ment concept of love, but emptied of all the sacerdotal and sacrificial 
elements which play such a large part in almost all parts of the Bible. 
That being the case, the ideas represented by the words Atonement and 
Incarnation do not occupy the place that they do in expositions of the 
nature of the Church which endeavour to include the whole world 
of Biblical conceptions in their scope. The primary thought of the 
Church is accordingly not ἡ ἐκκλησία τοῦ θεοῦ, ἣν περιεποιήσατο διὰ τοῦ 
αἵματος τοῦ ἰδίου. 

Rather is it ‘a society which must even judge itself as the brotherhood 
of the Kingdom of God, not taking any thought for the amount of visible 
power it may have on earth, but organizing itself wholly on the basis of 
love and leaving the issue to God. The fundamental conviction was 
that the true divine order is ever ready to break into the world, if men 
will only suffer it to break into their hearts. It was the society of these 
who already realized the blessings of the Kingdom of God in their 
hearts.’ It will be seen at once that the great difference between these 
two views is that the one looks back, the other forward. This latter 
is undoubtedly a true point of view, and Dr Oman shews us by the 
disciplined intensity of his faith how much inspiration it can give 
us. We have discovered afresh that it is a large part of the teaching 
of Jesus. But the teaching of Jesus is not the whole of the Gospel. 
Between the words which His hearers remembered and the words 
which St Luke puts into the mouth of St Paul, there stands the 
Cross. 

The Church never altogether lost the splendid apocalyptic vision, 
which had impressed upon it its early character, though it changed 
its shape. But it was when its members were most sensitive to its 
fascination that they also felt most keenly that they were ‘ bought with 
a price’, and the Return for which they looked was the Return of Him 
who had died for them. The Christian hope is indomitable, but only 
because the Church constantly maintains that sure grounds for that hope 
are to be found in the Incarnation, which guarantees it at once from 
shallow optimism and from collapse. 

‘Sacramental’ is to Dr Oman a disparaging term. To Athanasius, 
he says, ‘the incarnation means simply His sacramental presence in our 
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humanity’. ‘ He is for Athanasius a sacramental, not an ethical incar- 
nation.’ Sacramental, symbolical, magical represent an inclined plane 
which has its highest point very low in the religious scale. This attitude 
of mind is certainly different, and in a profound way, not only from that 
of the early Christian writers of East and West, but from that of St Paul. 
A wider induction from anthropology reminds us that the realities 
represented by these words correspond to elements of universal religion. 
To omit them is to narrow, not to broaden our view of human nature. 
This ought not to be forgotten in considering the background of the 
Gospels, the faith and practice which Jesus and His disciples had in 
common, the religion which is hardly referred to, because it is obvious. 
Dr Oman speaks of the worship of the synagogue as ‘ the most important 
of all outward preparations for the Church’, points out how there the 
teacher took the place of the priest, and reminds us that ‘in an im- 
portant if small section there was positive antagonism to the legal 
ceremonies and revolt against the sacrifices’. Professor Lake has of 
late emphasized a somewhat similar point in calculating the influence 
of the Diaspora. But it is only half a truth to assert that ‘it was 
everywhere from the synagogue and not from the temple that Christianity 
extended itself’, The influence of the Essenes is difficult to find in the 
Gospel narrative. The followers of Jesus betray no anti-sacerdotal ten- 
dencies. They are astonished at the beauty of the Temple, when they 
see it, perhaps for the first time, with their Leader. After He is gone 
they seem to cling to its courts and services with the most assiduous 
care. A great devotion to the Shrine of Sion was part of the religion in 
which they had been brought up, and their hearts would kindle in far-off 
Galilee at the thought of its daily sacrifice. This is not a fancy picture, 
at least if we are to suppose that the first followers of Jesus came from 
the same kind of circle as He did Himself. The tone in these matters 
that prevailed there may be gathered from the first two chapters of 
St Luke, which are shot through with the spirit of a priestly religion 
which is at the same time the religion of the people, the simple, natural 
faith of a church-going countryside. You might be at Ober-Ammergau. 
We have to face the possibility that Luke i and ii do not give us 
genuine information as to ‘the Gospel of the Infancy’. They, no doubt, 
bear traces of editing. But the whole thing has not been invented. It 
is the product of art, but the art of a realist. 

It is surely hardly just to the religion of which Hanna the prophetess, 
Simeon, and Zacharias are all types to say: ‘ Not with the institutions 
associated with the temple, but with the spiritual preparation associated 
with the synagogue was its fellowship.’ Nor is it historically true. The 
sacrifices of the Temple formed the centre of the religion of the primitive 
Christians until they were driven partly by the march of events, partly 
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by what was implied in the logic of St Paul, to recognize that they had 
a greater Sacrifice in the Eucharist. 

The realm of Spirit is clearly marked off throughout the book, and in 
a way which certainly seems more circumscribed than it is in the New 
Testament, or in Catholic thought generally, as may be seen from the 
use of the word ‘body’ in the following sentence : ‘ A spiritual religion 
only arises when it is discovered that the things of the body are all cor- 
ruptible, and that only the things of the spirit can be eternal.’ ‘ Spirit’ 
is not opposed to ‘ body’ in St Paul, but to ‘flesh’. It is strange that 
there should be this limitation, for Dr Oman speaks of the truth under- 
lying the Rationalist movement shrewdly and well, when he says that 
‘the religious life is just the ordinary life properly lived’. This is 
a principle of wide application ; for if the ordinary life means normal 
human life, then some place must be found for metaphysic, and art, and 
even that enemy—law, in the Church’s view, and the attempt to find it 
was actually made before the Great Cleavage. Rationalism was in this 
matter a reaction against Protestantism (which had so much narrowed 
the religious field), and a return to the mediaeval view, less its divine 
background. In the fundamental principles of this book there is 
much then that I must venture to call in question. But when we 
go on to the statement of what the Church is, I find myself very largely 
in agreement. ; 

The Ecclesia is the New Testament Israel, and the essence of the 
whole is in every part. It is the society in which the power of the world 
to come is working. ‘The soul of the Church is union under the direct 
rule of God, all organization is only the body of it. It lives most vividly, 
not when everything is undenied and undeniable, but in the vision 
of things unrealized. Therefore we must hold with Calvin that it must 
have its own life, express its own conviction, make plain its requirements 
in the world. And for this one great ethical institution tinged with 
Christianity will not do. And so it cannot be a mere creature of the 
State. Finally the Church is engaged in the task of history, of introducing 
nothing less than God’s rule, a rule where freedom, equality, and fraternity 
are the conditions. 

We part company in our attitudes towards ‘the body’, and the parting 
is due to the difference of principle outlined above. It is possible 
heartily to agree that ‘the immediate need at least is not reunion 
but a revival of positive ideals’, while at the same time believing 
intensely that inward union of spirit is in danger of unreality if it 
does not do all in its power to make unity concrete ; for what appears to 
be mere organization is not a preference for episcopal or other form of 
government but an assertion of the reality of history and of God’s part 
in it. And more, it is the building of the House of which Jesus Christ is 
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foundation, and the body is His Body, where living and departed are 
actually united, the visible and the invisible. 

Dr Oman recalls us finely to an utter apocalyptic dependence upon 
God. We can bow to the urgency of the demand, but we cannot at the 
same time avoid the responsibility of sharing in the representative 
Humanity of the Christ, wherewith He has clothed us to carry on 
His work. The author’s real criterion is sincerity. His religious passion 
separates him by whole worlds from Hoadly and his sermon on the 
Kingdom of Christ. But the objections which William Law urged 
against the employment of this as the single touchstone hold good 
in essence still. The Church cannot live without a large share of 
the Quietist Spirit. But it cannot live by that alone. 

Two brief criticisms of details before I close. (1) The ‘hospital’ 
illustration (p. 297) is crude and made fair fun of. But so might the 
statement of any point of view that one is likely to find in a popular 
manual be easily subjected to the same process. And when all is said 
and done, does it not actually amount to very much the same thing as 
Dr Oman’s own admirable description of the meaning of the Church 
to an early Christian? ‘He held no such exclusive view as nudla salus 
extra ecclesiam, but there was a glad sense of possessing in a special 
degree a salvation which made it a joy to bring men into the fellowship 
of the Christian society.’ 

(2) Is Dr Frere’s satisfaction that Elizabeth and Cecil alone had the 
guidance of the English Church in their hands any more strange than 
Dr Oman’s at the result of the action of Henry VIII? Would it not be 
true to say that in both cases non-religious people in God’s providence 
furthered religious ends ? 

A. 5. Duncan JONES. 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM. 


The Parting of the Roads : Studies in the Development of Judaism 
and Early Christianity by Members of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D., Fellow and Dean of the 
College. (Edward Arnold, London, 1912.) 


Dr Foakes Jackson in the preface to this volume informs us that 
he has ‘almost completed thirty years of service’ to the College of 
his adoption: and the collection of essays of which the book con- 
sists constitutes in some sense a summary and record of achievement. 
The result is upon the whole such as aptly to illustrate the editor’s 
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remark that ‘ Jesus College, Cambridge, has been singularly fortunate 
as regards theology in recent years’: Dr Foakes Jackson has as good 
reason to be proud of his pupils as the College has to be grateful to its 
theological tutor. 

It is not possible in a short review to notice the work of every 
contributor in detail: the place of honour among those of the essays 
which appear to call for special comment belongs of right to Dr Foakes 
Jackson’s own contribution—‘t How the Old Testament came into being ’. 
Assuming the general position that the Old Testament in its final form 
is mainly the product of exilic and post-exilic Judaism Dr Jackson 
divides his essay into two parts, the first dealing with the Reforms 
of Ezekiel, and the second with the Jewish Scriptures under Babylonian 
influence. The second portion of the essay is of especial interest and 
value. Following (as it would appear) the guidance of Gunkel, the 
writer points out in an exceedingly fresh and striking way that not 
merely the prophetical writings commonly ascribed to the exilic period 
but the books of the Pentateuch also, as woven into a continuous whole 
by the Priestly editor, constitute what is virtually a sustained and deliberate 
polemic against the polytheistic and idolatrous worships of Babylon. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that wherever in the Old Testa- 
ment we find idolatry denounced we are invited to read the denunciation 
as aimed, in effect if not in words, at the idolatry rather of Babyion than 
of Canaan. Dr Jackson’s essay is both suggestive and illuminating, and 
deserves to be read by all serious students of the Old Testament. 

Of the essay which follows Dr Jackson’s—a study of ‘ The Devotional 
Value of the Old Testament’, by the Rev. R. T. Howard—it is perhaps 
sufficient to say that it is an attempt, at once scholarly and devout, to 
shew that in the process of critical enquiry as applied to the books 
of the Old Testament the gains outweigh the losses from the religious 
point of view. 

Dr Oesterley in Essay IV writes with his accustomed learning of 
“ Judaism in the Days of Christ’. From the age of Ezra onwards a dual 
tendency is traceable in Judaism, a movement towards nationalism and 
separatism on the one hand, and a wider, universalistic movement on the 
other. These Dr Oesterley characterizes respectively as the “religion of 
law’ and the ‘religion of hope’. Regarding Pharisaism as the cul- 
mination of the one movement and the ‘ popular’ Apocalyptic literature 
as the culmination of the other, he discusses in the light of this concep- 
tion the eschatology of the Gospels and the attitude of our Lord towards 
the Law. That the essay contains many valuable oditer dicta goes 
without saying : but Dr Oesterley is surely wide of the mark in connect- 
ing the universalist tendency, in so far as it was exhibited by Padestinian 
Judaism, with the rise of Hellenism. The religious coteries which 
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produced the Apocalyptic Literature were assuredly not the spiritual 
children of those who in pre-Maccabaean times ‘succumbed’ to the 
‘fascination’ of Greek culture: the latter were apostates from Judaism 
pure and simple. It may be doubted, too, whether Dr Oesterley does 
not over-estimate the ‘universalist’ tendency of the ‘religion of hope’ 
as represented by the Apocalyptic writings. As a general rule the 
emphasis is rather on the anticipated destruction of the Gentiles as 
a punishment for their oppression of the chosen people; though it 
is true that in some instances the hope is held out of the conversion of 
a ‘remnant’ even of the Gentiles, when once the judgement is past. We 
cannot but feel, then, that Dr Oesterley has to some extent yielded to the 
temptation to draw the lines of demarcation too sweepingly and to 
represent the religious issues of late Judaism as less complex than 
in reality they were: nor can we pretend to feel satisfied with the 
antithesis of faith and reason by which in the last paragraph of the 
essay dogmatic orthodoxy is secured. 

Mr H. G. Wood’s essay on ‘Some Characteristics of the Synoptic 
Writers’ is without doubt the most striking in the book. Fresh and 
lucid in style, sane and balanced in outlook, it must be characterized as 
a wholly admirable piece of work which cannot fail to take rank as a con- 
. tribution of permanent value to the literature of its subject. Accepting 
frankly the position—which is indeed obvious upon the face of the narra- 
tives—that the Gospels were ‘ written by believers to create and instruct 
faith’, Mr Wood begins with a trenchant and well-merited criticism of 
the logic of M. Reinach and other writers who argue that documents of 
such a character must of necessity be historically valueless. The proper 
inference, as he points out, is rather that a knowledge of the special 
point of view of each Evangelist is important for the understanding of his 
work : and he proceeds to draw out in detail the characteristics and pre- 
suppositions of their several Gospels. 

The difficulty of this task is greatest in the case of St Mark : and it is 
to the discussion of the work of this writer that Mr Wood rightly devotes 
the greater part of his available space. He gives excellent reasons 
for discounting the alleged ‘ Paulinism’ of St Mark and for thinking 
that the general proportion and emphasis in his presentation of the 
Gospel facts must be regarded as common ground between St Paul 
and the original disciples. Mr Wood’s summaries are worth quoting. 
‘Mark’, he writes, ‘proclaimed Jesus the conqueror of demons ; Jesus 
the giver of a new religious life in which the Gentile might know the true 
God, apart from the fetters of Jewish Law: Jesus, the God who died 
and rose again in actual fact, to transform the moral character of men: 
Jesus the coming Judge and Lord of all.’ ‘Matthew ... conceives 
Christianity as the fulfilment of Judaism. It is a moral law at once 
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higher and easier than that of Moses. The Divine Lawgiver who has 
thus fully revealed the word of God is the Jesus whom the Jews rejected 
and crucified. He cometh quickly to judgement. Prepare ye then to 
meet Him.’ ‘Luke is the Gospel of mercy. If there is something 
of pessimism in Matthew, Luke is full of hope. If both present a seek- 
ing Shepherd, Luke’s Shepherd seeks the lost sheep until He find it. 
The third evangelist knows a Saviour who works moral miracles among 
poor men. He is aware of the fact that not many rich, not many mighty 
are called, and he rejoices in it. ‘‘ He hath filled the hungry with good 
things, and the rich He hath sent empty away.” Of the three synoptists, 
Luke has detached the permanent evangelical impulse from all temporal 
and national limitations, and consequently Luke makes the directest 
appeal to the modern world. From no other writer does the reader 
derive such a sense of the joy of the Gospel as from St Luke.’ 

Of the remaining essayists Mr Redman gives us a workmanlike sum- 
mary of the theology of St Paul on the received lines, and Mr B. T. D. 
Smith an elaborate and most suggestive study of the Johannine 
Theology. The pages in which the latter writer discusses the relation 
of the Johannine presentation of Christ to history (pp. 266-269) are 
especially admirable and judicious. If we are to criticize Mr Redman’s 
presentation of St Paul it must be on the ground that he hardly takes 
sufficient account of the individual background and purpose of the 
several epistles: they are for him rather dogmatic treatises than 
‘answers to correspondents’; and in the result we miss any indica- 
tion of the writer’s attitude towards the all-important question of the 
relation of St Paul’s theology to that of the Gentile ‘ Mysteries’. 

In Essay IX—‘ The Breach between Judaism and Christianity ’— 
Mr Ephraim Lévine has given us from the point of view of a Liberal Jew 
of the school of Mr Montefiore a valuable study of the survival of 
Judaism and its reorganization after the disaster of 70 a.p. The essay 
is so good that it is a pity that the writer should have marred it by the 
piece of special pleading on p. 293 in which he represents the crucifixion 
of our Lord as ‘a political step on the part of the Romans, deplored by 
Jews no less than Christians ’. 

The Dean of St Paul’s writes a characteristic introduction to the 
volume, in which it may be hoped that the paradoxical conceit 
of a ‘Teutonic Catholic Church’ is not meant to be taken too 
seriously. 

A. E. J. RAWLINSON. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. 


The Problem of Evil in Plotinus. By B. A. G. Futter. (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1912.) 


THE one great thinker of the third century—that strangely barren 
period—is at last coming into his own. The studies of Edward Caird, 
of Whittaker, of Drews, and of Eucken have called the attention of 
educated men to Plotinus, and have shewn the immense importance 
of the Enneads in the developement of religious philosophy and 
Christian theology. The history of Greek philosophy, which spans 
the longest period of unfettered thought which the human race has 
as yet been permitted to enjoy, is no longer shorn of its last chapter, 
and the river of Augustinianism in particular can now be traced to 
its principal source. We have here a further contribution to the study 
of Plotinus by an American scholar, a former pupil of Santayana. The 
book is able and original. But it belongs to the same class as Santa- 
yana’s own studies of Christianity, or Anathon Aall’s learned work on the 
Logos, in that it is an elaborate critique of a system which, as we are told 
at the end, is riddled with fatal inconsistencies. This is hardly the best 
spirit in which to study the work of a great genius. Not only is there in 
some places an irritating tone of superiority, but want of sympathy leads 
to misunderstandings which a less acute but more receptive mind might 
have escaped. It is perhaps characteristic that Mr Fuller has chosen to 
study almost the least valuable part of the Enneads—that which deals 
with the problem of evil. It is quite true to say that Plotinus throws 
out several incompatible hypotheses about the origin and nature of evil. 
The fact is that he seems to regard it as a tiresome problem which does 
not affect the core of his philosophy. He is not always even quite serious 
when he speaks of it. ‘To his radical optimism there is no dualism of 
fact and value. Whatever has οὐσία is, so far, purely good. And yet 
the human soul is clearly involved in a struggle to gain or regain its true 
position in the world of οὐσία, the κόσμος νοητός. We can see that what we 
call evil is the weight which the soul has to move, the condition for the 
putting forth of its powers, and is thus, so far as we can see, necessary 
for the actualization of good as an activity. But wy this struggle 
is imposed upon the soul, Plotinus knows that he has not explained. 
His main object is to shew the road back to heaven. He is only careful 
to bar such false theories as that God is Himself involved in the moral 
struggle ; that there is an anti-God, as the Manichaeans supposed ; or 
that existence (οὐσία) is itself the principle of evil. 

Mr Fuller’s book contains some acute discussions of this insoluble 
problem. He also deserves great credit for avoiding two out of the 
three fundamental misconceptions which still disfigure most accounts of 
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Neoplatonism. (1) He does not talk about the ‘intellectualism’ of 
Plotinus. He knows, in other words, that νοῦς does not mean ‘ intellect’ 
(διάνοια), but spiritual intuition of spiritual reality. Νοῦς, νόησις, and 
νοητόν are the inseparable Trinity in Unity which constitutes the real- 
ideal world of οὐσία. Among the many injuries which Greek philosophy 
suffered in being translated into Latin, must be reckoned the conversion 
of νοῦς into intellectus. Aquinas is decidedly more of an ‘ intellectualist’ 
than Plotinus. 

(2) He does not follow Caird in his common but most unfortunate 
view that in Plotinus we find an ‘extreme dualism’. Like Whittaker, 
he sees that ‘the intention of his system is from beginning to end 
monistic’. The vulgar error about Plotinus is that his world consists 
of two parts, which cannot be brought together—The One, and Matter. 
The fact is that, as Plotinus tells us again and again, neither of these 
two ‘exists’, The Absolute is superexistential ; and ὕλη (which has not 
the slightest connexion with the ‘ matter ’ of to-day’s, or rather yesterday’s, 
science) is a mere abstraction. If we wish to understand Plotinus, we 
must never call the One ‘God’, but ‘the Absolute’, or, with Eckhart, 
‘the Godhead’. Νοῦς must be ‘Spirit’; and tAy—any word that we 
can think of, except ‘ matter’. 

Mr Fuller, however, does not see very clearly that we must seek the 
centre of the Plotinian system in the κόσμος νοητός, which is the world 
of experience transfigured, purified, and realized sud specie aeternitatis, in 
the full perfection of beauty, truth, and goodness. Πάντα ἐνταῦθα ὅσα 
κἀκεῖ, he says ; but ‘there’ all that has a meaning and value abides in 
an eternal activity which transcends the opposition of rest and move- 
ment. It is here that we see the generic difference between Neopla- 
tonism and Buddhism, in which the spiritual world simply drops out. If 
Mr Fuller had seen this, he might have modified or withdrawn his 
argument about degrees of perfection, which does not seem to me 
valid as a criticism of Plotinus.: This neglect of the κόσμος νοητός, 
as the centre of the whole system, is the third blunder into which most 
critics of Plotinus have fallen. 

The fundamental question, by the answer to which the philosophy of 
Plotinus must stand or fall as a great constructive system, has,_I believe, 
been rightly stated, perhaps for the first time, by Mr Fuller. It is much 
the same question as that which all students of Spinoza have to face, viz. 
Is there a hiatus between the naturalism which Plotinus inherits from the 
Stoics, and the mysticism which belongs to the Platonic and Neopytha- 
gorean tradition? Mr Fuller thinks there is ; I am disposed to think 
there is not. But if this question were settled with authority, there would 
not be much left for future philosophers to do. 


W. R. INGE. 
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THE ODES OF SOLOMON, . 


The Odes of Solomon. By J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 
‘Texts and Studies’ vol. viii no. 3. (University Press, Cambridge, 
1912.) . 

Tuis volume contains Dr Bernard’s fuller exposition of a view as to 
the origin and purpose of the Odes already put forward by him in this 
JourNAL (vol. xii no. 1 pp. 1 ff). It was there suggested that they were 
written as hymns for the newly baptized, and much interesting material 
was brought together from Christian writers of different ages to illustrate 
the language of the Odes regarded from this standpoint. In his Intro- 
duction to the present volume Dr Bernard rightly (as I cannot but 
believe) upholds the unity of authorship of the whole collection. As 
regards language, he seems to have leanings towards a Semitic, and 
even a Syriac, original, being partly influenced in this by an article of 
Dr Rendel Harris in the Zxfositor for December 1911, where an 
attempt is made to shew that St Ephraim knew and used the Odes, and 
possibly in a different form from that of the present Syriac text. But 
Dr Harris’s parallels seem hardly to provide a convincing argument even 
for the use of the Odes by Ephraim ; and his original view, that the 
Odes were written in Greek, is doubtless the true one (see below, the 
notice of Dr Abbott’s book). Dr Bernard concludes that the Odes were 
written between 150 and 200 A.D. Possibly another fifty years might 
be added to the later term. 

Dr Bernard gives a fresh translation which, though substantially that 
of Dr Harris, contains a number of alterations suggested by other 
translators. There still remain a good many cases in which Dr Harris’s 
version might be improved upon. The following are a few of the more 
striking :— 

vi 9 ‘and the restrainers of the children of men’: ‘restrainers’ should 
be ‘restraints’; and the Coptic text in Pistis Sophia makes the sugges- 
tion (which I have somewhere seen) réiaima for τύχοις sion (or 
rziain3), that is, ‘et aedificia’ for ‘of the sons of men’, at least 

worth considering. In the last verse of this Ode the Syriac does not 

- admit of the rendering ‘ by the waters of life for ever’: the grammatical 

version is ‘by the waters life eternal’. An explanation of the very 

difficult ‘and they gave strength for (it. to) their coming’ (v. 16) is 

perhaps to be sought in some Greek word of double meaning. Acts iii 7 

offers a possible suggestion, ἐστερεώθησαν ai βάσεις αὐτοῦ (cf. xxxiii 2, 

where σύδιλο ré\ appears to represent ἄβατος). In vii 27 ‘any- 


thing that breathes’ 3.3.9) seems impossible ; it literally 
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means ‘anything of a soul’, for eé#&sq after yax9 cannot be a 
participle fem. The original was, perhaps, 2r@ax, ‘anything shat 
is eft without knowledge’. In viii 23 ‘and abound’ should be ‘and 
multiply ’ (to ask), i.e. ask often (so Flemming). In xii 6 I believe we 
should read ‘and its descent is not known nor its way’; and in v. 7 
Harris is surely right in correcting ‘expectation’ into ‘limit’ (as in 
v. 6): the emendation is a very slight one. In xiv 6 ‘from evil’ is in 
the Syr. text ‘from ‘he evil one’ (the masc. of this word never means 
‘evil’): was the original ἀπὸ rod πονηροῦ In xvi 18 ‘and their alterna- 
tions one to another speak the beauty of God’ involves an unnecessary 
correction of the text (‘ speak’ for ‘fill up’), and is otherwise a targum 
rather than a translation of the Syriac, which is literally ‘and their 
receivings one from another fill up the beauty of God’. Ephraim 
Syrus, ridiculing Mani’s idea that the moon received light from the 
earth and passed it on to the sun, in which it was stored, says: ‘ Fine 
receivers these, that receive one from another’ (Overbeck S. Zphr. 
Syri aliorumque op. select. p. 71). In xviii 13 ‘neither does it know 
Thee’ overlooks a difficulty in the Syr. text, viz. the presence of rir, 
‘but’. For this we should probably read ,eaie<, ‘my God’, and 
translate: ‘And Thou knowest not error, my God, and neither does it 
know Thee.’ In xix 3 a new sentence should begin with ‘because’, 
Ὁ. 4 (which has no ‘and’ at the beginning) containing the apodosis. 
In v. 4 ‘from’ should be ‘of’; also ‘without its knowing it’ is hardly 
the meaning: the Syr. is ‘while (07 whereas) they knew (it) not’, which 
in the context suggests John i ro-12. In Ὁ. 8 ‘as it were a man, by 
the will ‘of God"’ is a rather daring emendation and interpretation of 
the Syriac, which is literally ‘as a man by (her own) will’, rasp 


being quite a natural and usual expression for ‘by one’s own will’. 
Hermas Vis. iii 8 makes Continence a woman ‘that is girded about 
and looketh like a man’. As Dr Bernard favourably mentions my trans- 
lation (in 7. Ζ: 5. Jan. 1912, pp. 308-309) of vv. 4, 5, and 8, I venture 
to point out that he has departed from it in the passages just noticed. 
In Ode xxiv 5 ‘and they sealed up the abysses with the seal of the 
Lord’: Burkitt’s version, cited p. 106, seems preferable. Ode xxviii 7 
‘has come forth’: the verb is in the imperfect, and the Nitrian MS 
shews clearly that it is a corruption of s:a_%s., ‘has embraced me’. 
Ode xxxviii 11 (with the comment upon it, and note 1 p. 125): surely 
‘imitate’, not ‘resemble’, is the meaning that lends point to the passage 
(see /. 7. S. xiii, Jan. 1912, p. 306). Ode xl 4: the Nitrian MS shews 
that a line has dropped out in Harris’s MS after ‘and my tongue’. 
The missing line is ‘is sweet with his colloquies, and [my] m[embers] 
are fat with’ (Burkitt). 
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To each Ode Dr Bernard adds a commentary, which almost invariably 
takes the form of illustration from Christian writers calculated to support 
the view that the Odes are Baptismal Hymns. This purpose is frankly 
admitted by him ; nor can we regret that he has adopted such a line of 
treatment. It is right that the Odes should be tested in the light of 
different theories ; and whatever can be said in favour of the view that 
they are baptismal hymns is said in this book. Yet, attractive as is 
Dr Bernard’s view, and his presentation of it, it is hardly satisfying. It 
may readily be admitted that there are allusions to baptism in some of 
the Odes (particularly iv, vi, and viii); but it is another matter to dis- 
cover baptism in all of them ; and I find it difficult to believe that they 
are essentially baptismal. Dr Bernard naturally finds a difficulty in 
iv 8 ‘and thine elect archangels are clad with it’ (the seal), and hints 
at a possible corruption in the Syriac. It is curious that in fact a 
simple emendation of the verb ‘are clad’ occurred to me on inde- 
pendent grounds. It is said just before ‘and thy hosts possess (42. 
hold, pra’) it’: this suggested in the next and parallel clause 
pual, ‘grasp’, for pzal, ‘are clad’. The idea that angels were 
custodians of the seals is found in a Syriac fragment of the Zestament 
of Adam: ‘but the cherubim bear His throne and honour (it), and 
they hold (πο) the seals’ (Patrol. Syr. pars 1 t. ii col. 1358 
ll, 25-27). For ‘elect angels’ cf. 1 Tim. v 21. 

The supposed assertion of the permanence of the Jewish sanctuary 
at Jerusalem in verses 1-3 of Ode iv is the mainstay of the view that 
the Odes were of Jewish origin. But the passage can be better explained 
in a Christian, and even anti-Jewish, sense. ‘To the remarkable parallel 
from Hermas Vis. ii adduced by Dr Bernard (p. 50) may be added 
a still more remarkable one from the Ancient Homily (or ‘2 Clem.’) 
§ 14: ‘If we do the will of God our Father, we shall be of the first 
Church, which is spiritual, which was created before sun and moon... 
And the Books of the Apostles plainly declare that the Church existeth 
not now for the first time, but hath been from the beginning: for she was 
spiritual, as our Jesus also was spiritual, but was manifested in the 
last days that He might save us’ (Lightfoot’s transl.), Such passages 
suggest that the older sanctuary referred to in the Ode is the Church, 
and the younger the Jewish temple-worship, or the Synagogue at large. 
The promises made to Abraham went before the covenant of circum- 
cision (Rom. iv): the Gospel is older than the Law. 


Light on the Gospel from an ancient Poet (‘Diatessarica’ part ix). 
By Epwin A. Assott. (University Press, Cambridge, 1912.) 


I can make no pretence of doing justice to this remarkable study of 
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a number of the Odes of Solomon. It is hardly too much to say that 
the book would baffle any reviewer who had not at his disposal the 
space for a lengthy paper. 

In the first place the method and arrangement of the book make it 
very difficult reading: comments, illustration, dissertations are scattered 
throughout as the language of any particular passage suggests. The 
whole is divided up into sections, or paragraphs, 363 in all, beginning, 
where the last volume of ‘ Diatessarica’ ended, with no. 3636 and 
ending with no. 3999. The volume contains 64 pages of ‘ Preliminary’ 
and Preface, and 602 pages of commentary, dissertations, appendices, 
and indices: and yet only some dozen of the Odes are directly dealt 
with. The Appendices are five in number: I on ‘The “Sign” in the 
Odes’; II on ‘The Chariot of Truth’; III Translations; 1V on 
‘Readings of Codex N’ and ‘The Style of the Odes’; V on ‘ The 
Feast of Tabernacles or Booths’. The full Indices, (1) to passages of 
Scripture, (2) to passages of the Odes, and (3) an English Jnadex rerum 
considerably ease the labour of finding one’s way about the book. 

The position of the author is entirely different from that of 
Dr Bernard, save in a partial agreement as to the status of the writer 
of the Odes. Dr Abbott also thinks that he was a Christian, and 
strongly inclines to the view that he composed his Songs in a Semitic 
tongue. On the correctness or otherwise of this latter supposition 
much, I think, of the value of Dr Abbott’s comments will be found to 
depend. He would date the Odes much earlier than Dr Bernard ; and 
for him they illustrate not any more or less regulated Church practices 
of the later second century in regard to baptism, or any other Christian 
ordinance, but the personal sentiments of a Jewish Christian of the first 
century in regard to the recent advent of the Messiah. ‘These Odes 
of Solomon—better perhaps called Songs—appear to me to constitute 
a series of what might be entitled, like some of our Psalms in the Bible, 
“Songs of Degrees, or Ascents”, in which the thought ascends, without 
any serious breaks or interpolations, from the first imperfect son of 
David, who failed to deserve his prophet-spoken name of Jedidiah, 
“the beloved”, to that second and perfect Son of David who was 
hailed from heaven as the Beloved indeed’ (p. vii). 

Dr Abbott, like Dr Bernard, overwhelms us with an abundance of 
illustration that is truly astonishing; but he draws primarily from 
Jewish sources—Philo, the Targums, the Talmuds, the Midrash, and 
only secondarily from early Christian writings. This difference of 
treatment is of course based on the difference of view as to the date 
and milieu of the author of the Odes: the traditions which influenced 
him were not Christian, but Jewish: ‘for him, as for John the Divine, 
the Song of Moses is a prelude to the Song of the Lamb. For him, 
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the Deliverance of Israel, under the leadership of Moses at the Red 
Sea, means the Deliverance of Man, the spiritual Israel, under the 
leadership of the Messiah, the Son of Truth, from the waters of Sheol 

.. the poet is continually superimposing, so to speak, in a kind of 
poetic photography, person upon person, deliverer upon deliverer, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, Hezekiah, in order to approximate 
to the fulness of the form of the greatest Deliverer of all, the Lord 
Messiah’ (pp. xii—xiii). 

It is with this idea that Dr Abbott gives most of the Odes he deals 
with an Old Testament setting, or background. Regarding our present 
Syriac text as at least a Semitic version of a Semitic original, he often 
discusses the root meaning of words with the minuteness we are accus- 
tomed to in linguistic commentaries on the Hebrew of the Bible, and 
sometimes—it must be said—in a way that will hardly appeal to those 
who are familiar with the conventionalized values which many Syriac 
words had acquired at a comparatively early date. The distinction 
Dr Abbott makes between the two Syriac words for ‘love’ or ‘to love’ 
(p. 43) is a case in point. I doubt if in actual use any real difference 
of force can be traced between them, apart, of course, from the stylistic 
aptness of one or other in a particular word-setting. To render tir’ 
(‘every one’) by ‘every human being’ (Ode vi 17, p. 523). is hardly to 
give the exact force of the Syriac expression at any known stage in the 
history of the language. 

As regards the question of the original language of the Odes, I feel 
personally that no true understanding of them can be reached until it 
is generally recognized that they were composed in Greek. Dr Harris 
has drawn attention to several cases in which the Syriac seems obviously 
to be turning Greek expressions. Such are ‘greatness of beauty’ for 
μεγαλοπρέπεια, and a number of examples of privative a/pha, such as 
ἄφθονος, ἄφθαρτος. I should like to add to this evidence a couple of 
examples which I think have not yet received attention. 

(1) If it be admitted that the Odes are all by the same author, there 
is one passage in them which appears to me to be almost conclusive 
evidence that our present Syriac text is a translation from Greek, In 
xli 16 we read: ‘The Christ in truth is one: and He was known from 
before the constitution of the world.” This, it may be noticed in passing, 
is very like r Peter i 20 προεγνωσμένου μὲν πρὸ καταβολῆς κόσμους But 
what it is important to notice is that ‘from [before] the constitution 
of the world’ (resalaa Ξοϊὸν [Ἃ πο] =) is the Peshitta 
rencering of ἀπὸ (or πρὸ) καταβολῆς κόσμου in seven out of ten cases in 
the New Testament, viz. Mt. xiii 35 (where Pesh. represents the reading 
which adds κόσμου), Mt. xxv 34, John xvii 24, Eph.i 4, 1 Pet. i 20, 
Rey. xiii 8, xvii 8. But syv. vet. does not use for καταβολή. 
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At Mt. xiii 35 it read ἀπὸ καταβολῆς (without κόσμου), and renders 
‘from of old’. At Mt. xxv 34 the MSS are defective; but Aphraates 
quotes ‘from the beginning’ (without expressing ‘of the world’: 
Burkitt Zvang. da-Mepharr. in \oc.). At Lk. xi 50 syr. vet. has a 
paraphrase which Pesh. has kept, and at John xvii 24 it has a different 
paraphrase, which Pesh. has altered. 

Evidently then πόδι Ξοῖϊδν, ‘constitution’, was not a word which 
occurred naturally to an early Syriac writer in connexion with the 
beginning of the world: syr. vet. finds no equivalent substantive for 
καταβολή in this sense, and has recourse to paraphrase. The only 
occurrence of καταβολή in the LXX is at 2 Macc. ii 29, and there we 
do find edasatdh again as the Syriac equivalent: but only in the 
sense of the ‘structure’ of a house. 

Moreover, eeasaqdh is a comparatively rare word outside the Pesh. 
New Testament. Also it is not the regular Syr. word for ‘foundation’. 
Further, Syriac has exact equivalents for the Hebrew pw, ‘ earth’, and 
ban, ‘earth’ or ‘world’ (a poetic synonym of yx). Hence in the 
Old Testament we never find eésalux mdusath, ‘constitution of 
the world’, for such Hebrew expressions as “IDYD, San 
(‘foundations of the earth’), but always the literal 
Sasha cased. The fact is that there seems to be no Hebrew 
expression of which ‘ constitution of the world’ would be a conceivable 
Syriac rendering. How then does it come into the Odes? Obviously 
as a Syriac translation of πρὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου by one who was familiar 
with the usual Pesh. version of this phrase. If this be so, then our 
present Syriac version of the Odes was made from a Greek form at 
a date not earlier than the Pesh. revision of the New Testament, that 
is, after the beginning of the fifth century. This argument of course 
will not affect the Semitic origin of the Odes in the minds of those who 
are prepared to believe that the Greek itself was a translation: but is 
there any solid evidence for this view ? 

(2) In Ode xxx 5 there is another phrase which, I think, is hardly of 
Semitic origin, viz. ‘and until it was se¢ [Z¢. given| in the midst, they 
did not know it’. This is surely és τὸ μέσον τιθέναι, in medio ponere. 

Though I think we should hesitate to adopt Dr Abbott’s view as to 
the origin of the Odes, yet his book is full of valuable suggestions, 
which deserve serious attention, and for which we owe him much. 


R. H. Conno ty. 
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